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WE  SALUTE  OUR  FRIENDS 


THE  organization  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  has  been 
due  simply  to  the  realization  by  the  Li- 
brary that  its  friends  are  its  greatest  asset. 
This  was  true  in  the  days  of  the  small  li- 
brary of  Trinity  College.  It  has  been  no 
less  true  as  regards  the  University  Library. 
Through  their  benefactions,  great  and 
small,  and  their  constant  interest  and  sup- 
port they  have  assisted  in  the  growth  of 
the  Library  to  a  degree  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  This  effort  to  widen 
the  circle  of  the  Library's  friends  and  to 
deepen  their  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  its  work  is  thus  first  of  all  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
befriended  and  served  it  for  many  years. 

The  proposal  that  the  Friends  of  Duke 
University  Library  be  organized  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees  at  their  spring  meet- 
ing a  year  ago,  and  received  their  official 
sanction  and  hearty  support.  The  under- 
taking was  not  actively  begun,  however, 
until  the  fall  of  the  present  academic  year, 
when  an  announcement  concerning  it  was 
made  and  a  meeting  arranged  for  Novem- 
ber 12,  1935.  By  the  time  of  this  meeting 
there  were  227  members.  Since  then  ap- 
proximately 200  additional  members  have 
been  secured,  and  the  list  is  still  growing. 

Launching  the  organization  has  been  a 
relatively  easy  task.  Every  one  who  was 
asked  to  assist  in  any  way  did  so  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  good  will.  A  direct- 
ing committee,  composed  of  W.  A.  Stan- 
bury,  chairman;  C.  F.  Lambeth,  James  A. 
Thomas,    W.    W.    Flowers,    Henry    R. 


Dwire,  Paull  F.  Baum,  and  W.  K.  Boyd, 
has  given  freely  of  its  time — and  travelling 
expenses — for  counsel  and  direction.  Our 
good  friend  Mr.  Thomas  took  care  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  promotional  ex- 
penses. President  Few  and  Dr.  Flowers, 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  alumni  office, 
and  others  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
Those  who  handled  the  clerical  details 
worked  overtime  without  compensation  as 
their  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
is  thus  a  corporate  undertaking  rather  than 
a  promotional  venture.  It  is  a  voluntary 
association  dedicated  to  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  the  library  resources  of 
the  University.  The  importance  of  this 
service  is  obvious.  The  Library  is  the  heart 
of  the  University.  It  represents  the  perma- 
nent acquisition  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
world's  scholars,  scientists,  poets,  philos- 
ophers, and  teachers.  On  the  Library  de- 
pend both  good  teaching  and  all  research 
work.  A  great  library,  however,  will  serve 
not  only  the  University  but  the  entire 
Southeast.  Through  inter-library  loans 
and  the  availability  of  its  collections  to  the 
general  public  such  a  library  will  make 
accessible  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  preserved  in  books 
which  heretofore  have  been  denied  in 
large  part  to  this  section  of  the  country. 
To  assist  in  the  development  of  such  a  li- 
brary is  not  a  task  but  a  privilege  which 
all  friends  of  the  University  and  the  South 
are  invited  to  enjoy. 
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November  Meeting 

THE  Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary made  its  first  public  appear- 
ance on  November  12,  1935.  The  occasion 
was  highly  successful.  Some  two  hundred 
guests  were  present  at  the  dinner,  which 
was  held  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union.  A  number  of  small  tables 
arranged  the  guests  in  groups  of  from  six 
to  ten  so  as  to  facilitate  the  acquaintance 
of  friends  of  the  Library  with  one  another. 

The  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  the  brilliant  edi- 
tor of  the  Richmond  News-Leader.  Dr. 
Freeman,  after  speaking  of  the  handicap 
under  which  the  South  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  library  collections,  dis- 
cussed recent  southern  fiction.  He  viewed 
the  recent  stream  of  realistic  fiction  as 
temporary  and  most  unrealistic,  and  urged 
writers  to  open  their  eyes  to  other  aspects 
of  southern  life  which  offer  material  of 
the  highest  literary  and  dramatic  worth. 

A  second  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
address  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  chairman  of 
the  History  Department  and  the  first  Di- 
rector of  Libraries  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Boyd  spoke  on  the  subject  of  former  and 
present  friends  of  the  University  Libraries. 
In  a  roll  call  of  former  friends  which  was 
both  stimulating  and  moving  Dr.  Boyd 
recounted  the  gifts  of  those  who  in  years 
past  laid  the  foundations  for  the  present 
library  and  who  in  some  cases  were  still 
continuing  their  generous  contributions. 

In  addition,  the  secretary  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  made  a  statement  about  the 
organization,  and  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  brief  address  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  urging  the 
members  of  the  organization  to  transfer 
into  deeds  their  sentiments  of  the  moment. 

The  dinner  adjourned  promptly  at  9:30 — 
which  was  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of 
the  occasion. 


In  Memory  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon 

IF  the  Friends  of  the  Library  had  ac- 
complished nothing  else  during  the 
year  than  to  furnish  an  occasion  for  one 
gift,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence. 
The  University  Library  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce the  establishment  of  an  endowed 
book  fund  by  Mrs.  J.  Ed  Stagg  in  memory 
of  her  mother  Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon. 
The  proceeds  of  this  fund  are  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  mate- 
rials on  the  subject  of  child  psychology. 
Mrs.  Stagg  has  been  for  many  years  a 
loyal  friends  and  supporter  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library. 

The  Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon  fund 
will  enable  the  Library  to  secure  each  year 
the  most  important  materials  currently 
published  for  the  study  of  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  children.  The  col- 
lection will  greatly  strengthen  the  work  of 
the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychol- 
ogy, Religious  Education,  and  others.  It 
will  also  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public.  Its  value  to  those  who 
work  in  secondary  education  and  who 
have  to  do  with  the  training  of  children  in 
other  connections  is  obvious. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Duke  University  will  be  especially  happy 
over  this  memorial  fund  for  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Duke  Lyon.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  one  of 
those  who  at  a  crucial  time  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities in  Trinity  College  and  contrib- 
uted most  significantly  to  its  future  de- 
velopment. It  was  she  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  Durham.  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Stagg  is 
therefore  not  only  practical  to  the  fullest 
degree  but  also  deeply  gratifying  in  that  it 
will  keep  alive  the  memory  of  one  who 
befriended  the  institution  in  the  days 
when  it  needed  friends. 
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The  Obligations  of  Membership 

MEMBERSHIP  in  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  is  based 
upon  an  agreement  to  assist  the  Library  in 
whatever  way  one  can. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
assistance  can  be  given.  Some  members 
will  have  manuscripts,  family  records,  and 
other  valuable  historical  data  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  and  made  useful  in  the 
University  Library.  Others  will  have  val- 
uable volumes  or  special  collections  which 
they  can  give.  Others  can  contribute  di- 
rectly to  our  book  funds,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  secure  items  which  are  of 
the  greatest  need  in  the  University's  work. 
Still  others  will  wish  to  build  up  special 
collections  on  some  particular  subject.  A 
few  volumes  a  year  dealing  with  some 
favorite  author  or  subject  of  special  in- 
terest will  in  a  surprisingly  short  period 
give  the  Library  a  unique  collection  on 
this  particular  topic. 

The  above  ways  of  helping  will  be  left 
largely  to  the  initiative  of  our  friends 
themselves,  although  this  bulletin  will  en- 
deavor as  subtly  as  possible  to  insinuate  in 
the  minds  of  its  readers  a  few  suggestions 
along  these  several  lines. 

Membership  is  not  confined,  however,  to 
those  who  have  rare  materials  they  can 
give,  or  who  are  able  to  make  large  con- 
tributions. It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
membership  agreement  had  a  further 
clause:  Should  I  be  unable  to  assist  in 
other  ways,  I  agree  to  contribute  at  least 
one  volume  per  year. 

This  provision  has  in  mind  two  types  of 
donations.  There  will  be  some  members 
who  will  wish  to  contribute  a  volume 
which  they  already  possess.  How  will  it 
be  known  whether  or  not  the  Library 
already  has  that  book?  The  answer  is  to 
write  a  postal  card  or  letter  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Libraries  and  inquire.  Or  if  you  are 


willing  to  let  us  use  the  book  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  most  advantageous,  you 
may  send  it  along  without  inquiry.  We 
need  more  than  one  copy  of  many  books. 
If  we  do  not  need  it,  we  can  usually  use  it 
in  an  exchange  with  other  libraries  for 
volumes  we  do  need. 

Many  of  our  members,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  prefer  to  have  some  suggestion 
made  as  to  what  we  need  most.  The  Li- 
brary is  prepared  to  make  such  sugges- 
tions. To  reduce  correspondence  and 
overhead  costs,  the  following  procedure 
will  be  followed,  for  the  present  at  least. 
Members  will  be  left  free  to  contribute 
what  they  may  wish  until  the  opening  of 
the  academic  year  in  the  fall.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  will 
then  check  the  records  and  will  write  to  all 
those  who  have  not  assisted  the  Library  in 
some  definite  way  and  suggest  that  they 
contribute  a  particular  title  which  is 
needed. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  it 
will  make  possible  the  fullest  initiative  on 
the  part  of  our  friends  in  undertaking 
things  they  would  like  to  do  for  the  Li- 
brary, while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves 
others  free  to  let  the  suggestion  come 
from  the  campus  if  they  wish. 


Questions  About  Books 

Friends  of  the  Library  are  invited  to 
send  in  any  questions  which  they  should 
like  to  ask  either  of  a  bibliographical  char- 
acter or  concerning  recommendations  for 
reading.  The  secretary  will  endeavor  to 
secure  the  information  desired,  either  from 
the  Library  Reference  Department  or  from 
faculty  members.  Questions  of  general  in- 
terest may  be  answered  in  this  bulletin, 
others  by  mail.  The  Library  will  be  glad 
to  render  to  its  friends  whatever  service  it 
can  along  these  lines. 
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Book  Collecting  at  its  Best 

BOOK  collecting  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  hobbies.  It  is  also 
vastly  instructive,  both  as  concerns  the 
subject  of  the  collection  and  the  public 
taste  with  reference  to  it.  Collections  in 
private  hands,  however,  are  usually  inac- 
cessible to  others.  Too  often  they  are 
broken  up  at  the  death  of  the  collector 
either  through  the  exigencies  of  sale  or 
through  accident  or  neglect.  Several  of 
the  friends  of  the  Library  have  avoided 
these  dangers  and  combined  the  pleasure 
of  collecting  with  a  maximum  of  social 
utility  and  service  by  undertaking  to  build 
up  in  the  University  Library  collections  on 
subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  in- 
terested. 

The  two  great  examples  in  the  Library 
now  are,  of  course,  the  George  Washing- 
ton Flowers  Collection  and  the  Thomas 
Collection.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all 
should  be  of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
either  of  these.  There  is  in  the  Princeton 
University  Library  a  section  devoted  to 
Montaigne.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  anywhere  on  that  author,  and 
Princeton  owes  it  to  a  friend  who  year  by 
year  supplied  a  few  volumes  by  Montaigne 
or  about  him.  The  organization  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  has 
resulted  in  the  listing  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cial interests  of  this  sort  for  development 
here.  Mrs.  Marshall  T.  Spears  is  securing 
for  the  Library  contemporary  books  on 
the  South.  These  will  include  the  best 
southern  fiction,  poetry,  biography,  and 
description.  These  volumes  will  be  added 
to  the  Flowers  Collection  which  is  in 
memory  of  her  father,  and  will  supply 
current  items  to  those  of  historical  interest 
which  have  hitherto  been  secured  in  that 
collection. 

A  friend  who  wishes  her  name  to  be 
withheld  has  already  a  number  of  volumes 


of  special  interest  on  the  education  and  so- 
cial position  of  women  during  the  last 
century,  and  she  proposes  to  make  this  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  in  the  Library  on 
that  subject.  Several  ministers  have  agreed 
to  supply  us  with  all  the  material  they  can 
secure  on  the  work  of  their  church  in  their 
particular  state.  Other  subjects  which 
members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  developing 
include  Indian  language,  philatelic  mate- 
rial, the  fishing  and  oyster  industry  of 
North  Carolina,  John  Wesley,  Francis  As- 
bury,  the  history  of  the  Scotch  settlements 
in  the  sand  hills  of  North  Carolina,  cur- 
rent American  poetry,  vitamins,  Mark 
Twain,  American  literature  1 840-1 850,  and 
one  which  reads  "bawdy  ballads  and  lusty 
lyrics."  Several  Duke  alumni  in  mission 
fields  are  collecting  for  us  material  from 
the  Near  East  which  is  of  special  value. 

The  value  of  these  collections  in  a  uni- 
versity library  in  which  the  general  back- 
ground material  relative  to  each  special 
topic  is  supplied  by  university  purchases 
will  be  far  greater  than  if  the  collections 
were  separate.  The  Library  staff  will  give 
all  possible  help  to  those  interested  in  col- 
lections of  this  sort.  We  can,  for  example, 
supply  lists  of  material  we  have  already  on 
any  topic,  provided  it  is  not  too  broad  in 
scope. 


Is  The  Library  Used  ? 

A  library  represents  a  great  investment 
which  is  idle  if  the  books  are  not  used. 
There  is,  therefore,  more  occasion  for 
pride  in  the  figures  of  circulation  than  in 
that  of  the  number  of  volumes  possessed. 
During  the  last  year  336,243  volumes  were 
loaned  to  students  and  other  readers.  This 
is  in  addition  to  books  used  in  the  library 
building. 
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Peter  Doub's  Diary 

PETER  Doub  was  one  of  the  Methodist 
preachers  of  a  century  ago  who  rode 
the  circuits  of  North  Carolina  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  He  was  born  in  1796,  ordained 
in  1818,  and  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in 
the  itinerant  ministry  characteristic  of 
early  Methodism  in  this  country.  The 
charges  he  served  included  Guilford  cir- 
cuit, Yadkin  circuit,  Salisbury  circuit, 
Hillsboro,  "Raleigh  City,"  and  others.  He 
was  one  of  that  company  of  men  whose 
purposes  and  work  need  to  be  known  if 
one  would  understand  either  the  Meth- 
odism of  the  last  half  century  or  the  south- 
ern culture  which  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Peter  Doub  kept  a  diary.  This  was  a 
small  volume  of  120  pages,  now  rapidly 
coming  to  pieces,  which  was  preserved  by 
his  granddaughter  Miss  Laura  Doub  of 
Greensboro.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  W. 
A.  Stanbury  this  diary  has  been  presented 
to  the  University  Library  by  Miss  Doub 
and  Mr.  William  C.  Doub  Kerr,  another 
member  of  the  family. 

The  diary  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  Methodist  movement  of  that  day  and 
of  one  phase  of  early  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. From  the  entries  in  the  diary,  which 
however  cover  only  the  first  half  of  Peter 
Doub's  work,  most  of  the  preaching  was 
done  in  camp  meetings.  One  finds  entries 
descriptive  of  the  meetings  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "Religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  this 
section  before  this  meeting;"  "Had  a  good 
meeting  and  many  sinners  were  power- 
fully alarmed;"  "On  Franklin  circuit  there 
was  one  camp  meeting.  The  people  were 
entirely  ungovernable  at  this  meeting." 
The  diary  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of 
converts.  A  summary  gives  804  for  one 
year,  and  2,734  f°r  a  £°ur  vear  period. 
From  the  outlines  given  of  sermons 
preached  it  is  evident  that  the  devil  was 
the  object  of  attacks  that  were  very  per- 


sonal. Nor  were  these  of  short  duration. 
In  an  early  entry  the  journalist  records  a 
criticism  of  his  sermons  that  they  were 
too  brief,  and  his  resolution  to  do  better. 
Later  we  learn  of  sermons  which  were  two 
hours,  and  even  four  hours  long. 

Peter  Doub  was  no  weakling.  He  not 
only  disciplined  himself  in  rides  of  twenty- 
five  miles  or  more  over  the  country  and 
writes  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  swollen 
rivers,  but  he  believed  in  discipline  for 
others  as  well.  He  criticizes  Brother  A. 
because  he  "sings  rather  too  many  people 
into  the  society."  Later  he  writes  that  a 
number  of  these  "sung  into  society"  will 
have  to  be  expelled.  He  mentions  ex- 
pelling members  from  the  church  for  pro- 
fanity and  drunkenness.  One  charge  will 
never  prosper,  he  writes,  until  it  secures  a 
better  disciplinarian.  Those  were  different 
times  from  the  present:  at  an  annual  con- 
ference we  are  told  that  a  minister  was 
dropped  from  the  rolls  for  criticizing  one 
of  the  bishops. 

In  addition  to  this  information  about 
the  camp  meetings  and  the  work  of  a  cir- 
cuit rider  of  those  days,  the  diary  contains 
many  sermon  outlines  and  religious  reflec- 
tions. Some  of  the  latter  are  on  the  burn- 
ing theme  of  the  Calvinistic  errors  which 
the  Presbyterians  were  spreading  through- 
out the  country.  But  most  of  them  reveal 
the  religious  devotion  and  piety  which 
carried  these  early  circuit  riders  on  their 
long  travels  through  frontier  districts.  Per- 
haps the  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  writer  is 
best  revealed  by  a  hymn  which  he  com- 
posed during  a  long  and  serious  illness 
and  which  he  inserted  in  his  diary  "for 
preservation."    Two  of  the  stanzas  read : 

"An  instrument  in  Thy  great  cause, 
Instruct  Thy  flock  in  Thy  pure  laws; 
And  guide  them  in  the  right: 
And  thus  to  saints  and  sinners  prove 
Sincere  of  heart,  inflamed  by  love, 
I  labored  in  Thy  sight.  .  .  . 
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"And  when  my  work  on  earth  is  done, 
Then  take  my  ransomed  spirit  home 
To  dwell  in  endless  rest, 
To  sit  with  Christ  on  his  great  throne, 
And  wear  a  robe  and  golden  crown; 
And  be  forever  blest. 
Composed  at  Greensboro  January  5,  1831." 

The  diary  is  thus  an  invaluable  record  of 
the  great  revival  which  spread  throughout 
the  South  through  the  medium  of  camp 
meetings  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  Library  is  grateful  to  Miss 
Laura  Doub  and  Mr.  William  C.  Doub 
Kerr  for  this  gift.  There  is  much  material 
of  this  sort  which  will  inevitably  be  lost 
unless  preserved  in  some  university  li- 
brary, and  our  friends  are  urged  to  keep  on 
the  lookout  for  it.  Its  preservation  will  be 
a  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  South. 


The  Faculty  Recommends 

IN  each  issue  of  Library  Notes  one  or 
more  members  of  the  faculty  will  be 
asked  to  list  five  books  which  they  have 
read  during  the  previous  year  and  can 
recommend  to  others.  Any  titles  may  be 
listed  which  meet  both  of  the  above  quali- 
fications. Professor  Hubbell's  field  is 
American  literature;  Professor  Hoover's, 
economics  and  politics. 

Professor  J.  B.  Hubbell  recommends: 

Amy  Lowell:  A  Chronicle,  with  Extracts  from  Her 
Correspondence  by  S.  Foster  Damon.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1935.  $5.00.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  in 
recent  American  literature;  written  by  a  scholar 
and  poet  who  knew  her. 

The  Last  Puritan:  A  Memoir  in  the  Form  of  a  Novel 
by  George  Santayana.  New  York,  Scribner's,  1936. 
$2.75.  The  first  novel  of  a  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  Spanish  birth  who  is  also  one  of  the  best 
prose  writers  of  the  present  day. 

The  South  Loo\s  at  its  Past  by  Benjamin  Burks 
Kendrick  and  Alex  Mathews  Arnett.  Chapel  Hill, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,   1935.     $2.00. 


Two  teachers  of  history  in  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  study  the  past  of 
the  South  to  determine  how  much  of  that  past  is 
still  usable  today. 

And  Gladly  Teach  by  Bliss  Perry.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1935.  $3.00.  The  autobiography  of  a 
great  teacher  of  English  and  American  literature 
at  Harvard  University. 

The  Endless  Furrow  by  A.  G.  Street.  New  York, 
Dutton,  1935.  $2.50.  An  English  farmer- 
novelist's  story  of  a  boy's  struggle  to  become  a 
farmer;  the  novel  should  appeal  to  those  who  are 
weary  of  sordid  realism. 

Professor  Calvin  Hoover  recommends: 

/  Write  as  I  Please  by  Walter  Duranty.  New  York, 
Simon  and  Shuster,  1935.  $3.00.  The  salty  rem- 
iniscences of  the  well-known  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Income  and  Economic  Progress  by  Harold  G.  Moul- 
ton.  Washington,  D.  C,  Brookings  Institution, 
1935.  $2.00.  An  analysis  of  the  failure  of  in- 
comes to  keep  in  step  with  prices  and  the  relation 
of  this  failure  to  the  depression. 

America's  Capacity  to  Consume  by  Maurice  Leven 
et  ah     Washington,  D.  C,  Brookings  Institution, 

1934.  $3.00. 

The  General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest  and 
Money   by   J.  M.   Keynes.     New  York,  Harcourt, 

1935.  $2.75.  An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  de- 
ficiency in  purchasing  power  by  the  author  of  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace. 

The  Russian  Revolution  igiy-ig2i  by  William 
Henry  Chamberlin.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1935. 
2  vols.  $10.00.  An  account  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution and  the  Civil  War  which  followed  it  by  the 
former  correspondent  in  Russia  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


Library  Notes 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  Library  Notes 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  Normally  each 
issue  will  consist  of  four  pages  of  two 
columns  each.  Your  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  it  are  cordially  invited. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
Harvie  Branscomb,  Secretary,  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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THE  SOUTH'S  NEED  OF  LIBRARIES 


THAT  the  South  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition is  apparent  to  all  observers.  The 
older  cotton  economy  is  passing  out,  but 
it  is  not  clear  what  will  be  the  character 
of  the  society  which  will  take  its  place. 
Such  serious  problems  as  those  of  soil 
erosion,  the  disruption  of  farm  labor,  in- 
adequate educational  institutions,  anti- 
quated political  processes  and  shibboleths 
stand  over  against  the  natural  resources  of 
the  region  and  its  many  social  assets.  In 
this  period  of  transition  the  essential  el- 
ement in  the  problem  of  the  South  is  one 
of  developing  an  intelligent  leadership. 
The  future  of  the  South  depends  on 
whether  we  shall  be  guided  by  appeals 
to  prejudices  and  cupidity,  or  by  accurate 
knowledge  and  intelligent  choice. 

This  is  a  problem  of  higher  education 
in  its  larger  and  more  general  sense,  but 
vital  to  such  a  program  is  the  development 
of  adequate  library  facilities.  Advanced 
university  instruction,  research  in  prob- 
lems affecting  this  region,  intelligent  func- 
tioning of  public  agencies  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  are  all  dependent  upon 
access  to  the  best  knowledge  and  thought 
of  the  day.  Books  do  not  of  themselves 
produce  intelligent  action,  but  they  are  as 
essential  to  the  development  and  function- 
ing of  an  intelligent  leadership  as  gasoline 
is  to  the  operation  of  a  motor  car. 

These  truisms  make  the  lack  of  adequate 
libraries  in  the  South  a  serious  regional 
and   national   problem.    How  great  this 


lack  is  can  be  seen  best  from  the  following 
facts:  There  are  35  great  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  libraries  which  contain 
more  than  half  a  million  volumes.  Not  one 
is  to  be  found  in  the  old  South  or  the  South- 
west. Yet  in  area  the  Southern  states  com- 
prise one-third  of  the  nation.  The  Harvard 
University  Library  contains  over  three  and 
a  half  million  volumes,  with  an  additional 
million  and  half  volumes  nearby  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  The  library  of 
Yale  University  has  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion. Columbia  University  Library  con- 
tains one  and  a  half  million,  with  nearly 
three  million  more  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  Chicago  University  has  over 
a  million  volumes,  with  two  million  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Library.  University 
libraries  with  virtually  a  million  volumes 
include  Illinois,  Cornell,  Michigan,  and 
California.  Approaching  this  figure  in 
number  of  volumes  are  the  libraries  of 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Princeton. 

Compared  with  these  great  book  re- 
sources the  Southern  collections  are  small 
indeed.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Library  with  490,345  vol- 
umes. Second  in  the  South  and  largest  in 
the  Southeastern  states  is  the  library  of 
Duke  University  with  450,000  volumes. 
Next  in  order  are  the  libraries  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  with  about  300,- 
000  volumes,  Kentucky  with  178,544,  and 
Tulane  with  157,619.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes, of  course,  is  not  the  only  test  of  the 
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value  of  a  library,  but  other  standards  of 
comparison  give  the  same  result. 

Duke  University  Library  is  endeavoring 
to  meet  this  situation  in  three  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  increasing  its  book 
resources  as  rapidly  as  budget  funds  make 
possible,  and  is  inviting  friends  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  South  to  assist  in  this  im- 
portant development.  In  the  second  place, 
it  makes  its  books  available  to  serious 
readers  anywhere  in  the  South,  the  loans 
usually  being  made  through  local  libraries. 
Last  year  1071  volumes  were  loaned  in  this 
way.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  cooperating 
with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Li- 
brary which  is  only  twelve  miles  distant, 
in  a  free  exchange  of  books  and  in  the 
joint  development  of  certain  fields. 

The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary who  have  contributed  during  the 
past  year  to  its  development  or  who  will 
contribute  during  the  next  few  months 
may  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing 
that  they  are  helping  to  overcome  one  of 
the  most  serious  handicaps  from  which  the 
South  has  always  suffered. 


North  Carolina  Newspapers 

The  Newspaper  Department  of  the  Li- 
brary, which  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
assets,  has  just  published  Part  IV  of  its 
checklist  of  the  United  States  newspapers 
which  it  possesses.  This  volume  is  devoted 
entirely  to  North  Carolina.  There  are 
over  a  thousand  volumes  of  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers  in  the  Library  from  117 
different  towns.  Since  the  checklist  gives 
not  only  the  holdings  of  the  Library  but 
considerable  data  concerning  each  news- 
paper, the  date  of  its  first  publication,  the 
names  of  early  editors,  changes  of  titles, 
etc.,  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  biblio- 
graphical tool  for  those  interested  in  North 
Carolina  history. 


The  earliest  paper  in  the  collection 
seems  to  be  the  North  Carolina  Chronicle 
of  1790  following,  though  a  photostat  re- 
production of  the  North  Carolina  Gazette 
of  New  Bern  goes  back  to  1751.  The  long- 
est file  is  that  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer.  Friends  of  the  Library  who  de- 
sire a  copy  of  this  checklist  may  receive 
one  by  writing  to  the  secretary.  They  may 
be  able  to  aid  us  also  in  securing  missing 
numbers  of  important  North  Carolina 
papers. 


A  Motto  is  Proposed 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  has 
proposed  for  us  a  motto.  When  the  first 
issue  of  Library  Notes  appeared  P.  E.  G. 
Quercus  in  his  column  "Trade  Winds"  re- 
ferred to  it  with  the  further  comment, 
"Long  ago  we  suggested  as  a  motto  for 
their  thesaurus  Prospero's  line  'My  library 
was  dukedom  large  enough,'  but  they  paid 
no  heed." 

In  favor  of  this  motto  it  might  be  argued 
further  that  it  has  a  good  context.  If  I  re- 
call correctly,  even  a  few  books  preserved 
from  that  library  accomplished  the  release 
of  many  spirits  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
including  the  gay  but  gentle  Ariel. 

Quercus  is  hereby  enrolled  among  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  and  is  relieved  for 
one  year  of  the  duty  of  contributing  a 
book. 


The  November  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  nth.  This 
will  be  a  dinner  meeting,  as  was  the  case 
last  year.  The  guest  speaker  will  be  Mr. 
Christopher  Morley.  Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary are  urged  to  reserve  this  date  on 
their  calendar.  Further  details  will  be 
given  later. 
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Walt  Whitman 
And  the  Newspapers  of  His  Day 

OF  SPECIAL  interest  to  students  of 
American  literature  is  the  recent  ac- 
quisition by  the  Duke  University  Library 
of  three  large  scrapbooks  containing  sev- 
eral thousand  newspaper  clippings  dealing 
with  Walt  Whitman.  Many  of  these  are 
poems  and  articles  by  the  poet  himself  or 
interviews  in  which  he  gossiped  about  his 
own  life  or  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
day.  The  value  of  such  material  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Good  Gray  Poet  is  very  great; 
for  a  good  detailed  biography  of  Whitman 
remains  still  to  be  written. 

The  clippings  cover  the  period  from 
1859  to  a  few  months  after  Whitman's 
death  in  1892,  the  largest  number  of  them 
being  the  extensive  reports  of  his  life  and 
works  made  by  English  and  American 
newspapers  at  the  time  the  poet  died. 
Since  he  was  one  of  the  most  radical  of 
nineteenth-century  poets  both  in  poetical 
form  and  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  ta- 
booed by  Victorian  respectability,  these  re- 
actions are  of  value  in  determining  the 
growth  of  Whitman's  reputation — and 
consequently  are  source  material  for  liter- 
ary history.  It  is  rather  amusing  today, 
when  Whitman  is  accepted  by  literary 
people  as  one  of  the  major  figures  in 
American  literature,  to  note  that  the  Al- 
bany Express  in  1892  remarked  with  un- 
equivocal finality:  "The  same  sort  of  fad- 
dists who  hailed  him  as  a  poet  now  believe 
Tolstoi  to  be  a  novelist  and  Ibsen  a  dram- 
atist." The  author  of  this  opinion,  like 
hundreds  of  other  journalists,  missed  three 
eagles  with  one  stone.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  hundreds  of  newspapermen 
who  praised  Whitman  to  the  skies  as  the 
author  of  a  popular  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  hero  who  lost  his  own  superb 
health  in  ministering  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers — both  Northern  and  South- 


ern— in  Washington  hospitals  during  the 
Civil  War  and  afterward,  and  as  a  pic- 
turesque gray-beard  whose  book  had  been 
banned  in  Boston — beloved  of  children,  of 
horse-car  drivers,  and  pilots  of  New  York 
ferry  boats.  In  fact,  his  personality  had 
such  advertising  value  that  an  enterpris- 
ing manufacturer  in  1889  named  a  cigar 
after  him. 

But  certain  of  the  newspaper  writers 
whose  wares  appear  in  these  clippings 
were  possessed  of  a  more  genuine  interest 
in  poetry;  and  one  can  see  developing — 
particularly  after  English  men  of  letters 
like  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  William 
Rossetti  had  praised  his  works — an  in- 
creasing current  of  recognition  of  Whit- 
man's poetical  worth,  a  current  which  was 
to  develop  so  rapidly  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury that  his  poetry  became  one  of  the 
chief  influences  acting  upon  free  verse 
both  in  France  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  study  of  this  development  is  a  fasci- 
nating problem  for  research,  and  the  clip- 
pings now  at  Duke  offer  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  that  part  of  it  which 
is  reflected  in  the  newspapers. 

A  fair  number  of  the  clippings  are  from 
foreign  papers — English,  Dutch,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Italian,  some  of  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  eyes  of  bibliographers. 
Practically  every  state  in  this  country  is 
represented — and  a  goodly  number  come 
from  the  South,  particularly  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Louisiana,  where  Whitman 
once  edited  the  New  Orleans  Crescent. 

The  association  value  of  the  collection 
is  very  unusual,  since  it  was  made  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Bucke,  a  Canadian  alienist  who 
published  in  1883  a  valuable  biography  of 
Whitman  and  became  ultimately  one  of 
the  three  literary  executors  of  the  poet. 
Some  of  the  clippings  undoubtedly  were 
cut  out  by  Whitman  himself  and  for- 
warded to  Bucke  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
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information  in  his  biography. 

C.  G. 

The  Library  owes  these  volumes  to  cer- 
tain gift  funds  which  were  to  be  used  in 
part  for  purchases  in  American  literature. 


An  Interesting  Exhibit 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  Library  is  for  a 
number  of  steel  framed,  insect-proof,  ex- 
hibit cases  in  which  it  can  display  its 
treasures.  But  until  these  come  our  way 
good  use  is  being  made  of  a  single  large 
exhibit  case  in  the  public  catalogue  room. 

The  limitations  of  space  prevent  the  dis- 
play of  more  than  a  dozen  items  at  once, 
but  a  number  of  small  exhibits  of  consid- 
erable interest  have  been  arranged.  At 
present  the  case  contains  examples  of 
Southern  school  books  of  three  generations 
ago.  There  is  The  Southern  Confederacy 
Arithmetic  (1864).  More  impressive  in 
title  is  First  Boo\  in  Composition,  Apply- 
ing the  Principle  of  Grammar  to  the  Art 
of  Composing,  Designed  especially  for 
Southern  Schools  (1863).  An  Introductory 
Geography  is  displayed,  in  which  one 
notes  the  instructive  definition  that  a  canal 
is  "a  ditch  dug  through  a  part  of  a  coun- 
try and  nearly  filled  with  water."  Perhaps 
of  greatest  interest  is  An  Illustrative  and 
Constructive  Grammar  by  Brantley  York 
(i860),  founder  of  York  Institute,  which 
later  became  Trinity  College. 


The  Faculty  Recommends — 
Professor  A.  S.  Pearse,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  recommends  the  follow- 
ing books: 

Man  the  Unknown  by  Alexis  Carrel.  New  York, 
Harper,  1935.  xv  +  346.  $3.50.  An  inspiring 
consideration  of  man's  place  in  nature. 

Arctic  Adventure:  My  Life  in  the  Frozen  North  by 
Peter  Freuchen.  New  York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
1935.  ix  +  467.  $3.50.  An  autobiography  of  a 
Dane  who  lived  most  of  his  life  with  Eskimos. 


The  Next  Hundred  Years;  the  Unfinished  Business  of 
Science  by  Clifford  Cook  Furnas.  New  York,  Rey- 
nal  and  Hitchcock,  1936.     xiv  -f-  434.     $3.00. 

Rats,  Lice,  and  Men:  Being  a  Study  in  Biography, 
Which  after  Twelve  Preliminary  Chapters,  Indis- 
pensable for  the  Preparations  of  the  Lay  Reader, 
Deals  with  the  Life  History  of  Typhus  Fever  by 
Hans  Zinsser.  Boston,  Little-Brown,  1935.  xiii  + 
301.  $2.75.  The  story  of  plague,  the  Black  Death 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Professor    Douglas    B.    Maggs,    of    the 
School  of  Law,  recommends : 

The  Symbols  of  Government  by  Thurman  W.  Arnold. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1935.  viii  + 
278.  $2.50.  A  joint  seminar  conducted  by  a 
lawyer  and  a  psychologist  in  the  Yale  Law  School 
led  to  two  books  being  written.  Robinson,  the 
psychologist,  in  Law  and  the  Lawyers  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Press)  pleads  for  more  fact-mindedness. 
Arnold,  the  lawyer,  surveys  the  role  of  irrational 
emotional  attachments  to  symbols.  Filled  with 
paradoxes,  the  book  is  brilliant,  exasperating,  and 
(above  all)  provocative. 

Fifty-five  Men  by  Fred  Rodell.  Harrisburg,  Penna., 
The  Telegraph  Press,  1936.  277.  $2.50.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  created  by 
the  fifty-five  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion in  1787.  Rodell  manages  to  make  the  framers 
live  men  seeking  solutions  for  concrete  problems. 
And  he  shows  how  different  those  problems  were 
from  the  problems  of  today. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  by 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.,  1935.  xi  -f-  833.  $5.00.  A 
master  here  records  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of 
study.  He  attempts,  to  quote  the  preface,  "to  as- 
sociate constitutional  principles  with  actual  political 
and  social  conditions  and  with  actual  controversies 
reaching  far  beyond  the  court  room." 

Whose  Constitution?  An  Inquiry  into  the  General 
Welfare  by  Henry  A.  Wallace.  New  York,  Reynal 
and  Hitchcock,  1936.  336.  $1.75.  Secretary 
Wallace  surveys  our  governmental  and  economic 
history  in  the  light  of  modern  problems.  Fie  main- 
tains that  a  narrow  construction  of  federal  powers 
is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  This  claim  is  borne  out  by  the  more 
detailed  study  of  Fred  Rodell   (supra). 

The  Modern  Economy  in  Action  by  Caroline  F.  Ware 
and  Gardiner  C.  Means.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  1936.  xi  -f  244.  $1.60.  This 
book  restates  the  main  theses  of  traditional  eco- 
nomics and  compares  the  assumptions  upon  which 
they  rest  with  "the  facts  of  modern  technology  and 
economic  organization."  It  then  attempts  a  con- 
tribution to  "the  task  of  evolving  a  system  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  thought  which  will  fit  the 
realities   of  contemporary   life." 
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A  CENTER  FOR  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 


IN  small  libraries  public  documents 
are  mostly  a  nuisance.  One  is  always 
stumbling  over  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  records  of  the 
Confederate  armies,  or  portions  of  the 
Geologic  Survey.  These  odd  lots  of  vol- 
umes, isolated  from  related  materials, 
are  virtually  useless.  They  take  up  shelf 
room  or  fill  up  closets,  and  are  the 
subject  of  many  a  quiet  joke  by  the  li- 
brarians of  these  collections. 

In  a  university,  however,  where  re- 
search work  is  being  done  in  half  a 
dozen  fields,  public  documents  have 
a  very  different  status.  Here  they  are 
of  prime  importance.  With  the  rapid 
increase  in  recent  years  in  governmen- 
tal functions — whether  we  like  the  in- 
crease or  not — they  have  become  in- 
creasingly necessary.  Not  only  are 
federal  documents  needed,  but  the  pub- 
lications of  the  various  state  agencies  as 
well.  Students  of  economics  call  for 
the  many  reports  on  insurance,  bank- 
ing, taxation,  public  debt  and  the  like. 
Historical  research  demands  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  Journals 
and  other  records  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities. Geological  surveys  and  re- 
ports of  forestry  services  are  essential 
for  work  in  these  fields.  The  study 
of  cotton,  tobacco  or  soil  chemistry  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  reports  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  Graduate 
work  in  education  secures  its  data 
largely  from   the  publications  of  de- 


partments of  public  instruction.  Nor 
are  state  and  federal  documents  the 
only  ones  needed.  Students  of  political 
science  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  virgin — if  not  always  pure — fields 
of  town  and  city  administration,  and 
are  asking  the  library  to  provide  them 
with  some  at  least  of  the  municipal  and 
local  records.  Students  of  international 
relations  and  of  foreign  affairs  need  the 
more  important  documents  of  foreign 
countries.  In  short,  a  library  which  en- 
deavors to  supply  the  materials  for  a 
comprehensive  research  program  finds 
itself  faced  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  vast  quantity  of  these  public 
documents. 

Since  the  Duke  Library  is  a  deposi- 
tory of  the  federal  government,  the 
chief  problem  in  connection  with  fed- 
eral documents  is  that  of  getting  cer- 
tain of  the  more  important  back  files. 
The  state  material  creates  the  difficulty. 
Much  of  this  is  free  for  the  asking,  but 
asking,  when  it  has  to  be  done  over 
and  over  again,  is  expensive  in  time 
and  clerical  costs.  Furthermore,  shelv- 
ing, cataloguing  and  servicing  the  pub- 
lications of  the  forty-eight  states  is  a 
task  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 

For  several  years  the  Library  has 
been  studying  this  problem.  A  program 
of  securing  the  material  as  it  is  re- 
quested by  faculty  members  and  oth- 
ers results  in  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  broken  files  which  is  almost  use- 
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less  within  a  few  years.  Some  sort  of 
plan  which  could  be  consistently  car- 
ried out  was  called  for.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  been  developing  between 
the  libraries  of  Duke  University  and 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
seemed  to  point  the  way  to  the  obvious 
solution,  and  a  plan  by  which  the  two 
libraries  divide  the  responsibility  for 
this  field  has  been  worked  out. 

This  plan  calls  for  a  geographical 
division  of  the  state  document  mate- 
rials. It  has  four  main  points:  (i)  Both 
libraries  will  secure  the  publications  of 
the  twelve  Southern  states,  since  this 
material  will  be  in  fairly  constant  de- 
mand. (2)  The  remaining  thirty-six 
states  are  divided  into  groups,  each  of 
the  two  libraries  assuming  responsibil- 
ity for  eighteen  states.  (3)  Both  li- 
braries are  left  free,  however,  to  se-" 
cure  from  the  states  allocated  to  the 
other  any  particular  materials  required 
by  their  respective  university  programs 
of  work.  (4)  The  above  items  apply 
to  current  publications.  As  regards 
back  files,  the  librarians  are  exchang- 
ing checklists  of  their  holdings  and 
are  endeavoring  to  supplement  rather 
than  duplicate  the  material  already 
available. 

This  program  can  be  summed  up 
briefly:  each  library  agrees  to  collect 
five-eighths  of  the  state  document  mate- 
rial and  by  so  doing  there  will  be  made 
available  a  complete  collection  of  these 
publications,  with  duplicate  files  in 
each  library  of  the  Southern  docu- 
ments. While  some  further  duplica- 
tion along  special  lines  will  no  doubt 
take  place,  all  such  will  be  carefully 
limited,  since  they  will  be  works  of 
supererogation,  not  essential  for  our 
documentary  salvation. 


This  program  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
fined and  modified  as  it  proceeds. 
Plans  for  the  collection  of  municipal 
and  foreign  documents  on  a  cooperative 
basis  are  also  being  developed.  The 
program  represents  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  a  notable  library 
center  here  in  the  Durham-Chapel  Hill 
area. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  lo- 
cal arrangements  it  might  be  added 
that  this  cooperative  program  is  made 
possible  by  a  delivery  service  between 
the  two  libraries  operating  daily,  Sun- 
days excepted. 


Recent  Acquisitions 

AMONG  the  more  important  ac- 
quisitions   of    the    present    aca- 
demic year  are  the  following: 

Austrian  Parliamentary  Debates  (Vollstandige  Folge 
der  stenographischen  Protocolle  beider  Hauser  der 
osterreichischen  Parlamente  von  Beginn  bis  an 
1934)- 

Reichsgesetzblatt.     1920  to  date. 

Vol\ischer  Beobachter,  1928-1935.  (The  newspaper 
of  the  Nazi  Party.) 

Annali  di  Economia.     Vols.  1-7. 

A  rich  collection  of  approximately  1,000  volumes 
dealing  with  the  American  Negro. 

Goethe    Society,    Annual    Report    and    Transactions. 

Vols.  1  to  date. 
Walpole,  Horace:   Wor\s.  9  vols.   1798-1825. 
The  Boston  Quarterly  Review.  Vols.  1-5,  1838-1842. 
The  Scottish  Review.  Nos.  1-72. 
Tinsley's  Magazine.  1 867-1 892. 
Tenney:  Female  Quixotism.  3   vols.   1841. 
Shirley,  James:  The  Dune's  Mistris.   1638.  And  The 

Martyr 'd  Souldier.  1638. 
Bruch:    Bryologia   Europea.      (A    particularly    scarce 

item.) 
American   Society   of  Agronomy,   Proceedings.   Vols. 

1-27. 
Ele\trotechnische  Zeitschrift.  Vols.  1-56. 
Encyclopedic  Methodique.  Paris.  202  vols.  1782-1832. 
Chamber's  Cyclopaedia.  2  vols. 
Fourier,  C:  Oeuvres  Completes.  6  vols.  1846-48. 
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"SELECT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ENGLISH  BODIES" 


WHEN  Mr.  Christopher  Morley 
came  to  Duke  in  November  as 
our  speaker  at  the  Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary dinner,  he  brought  with  him  a 
page  from  a  London  bookseller's  recent 
catalogue,  and  withal  such  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  book  described  thereon  that 
a  subscription  was  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner  and  a  cable  dispatched  to 
London  at  once.  In  due  time  the  book 
reached  us;  it  is  entitled:  "Select  Ob- 
servations on  ENGLISH  BODIES:  or 
Cures  both  Empericall  and  Historicall, 
performed  upon  very  eminent  Persons 
in  desperate  Diseases,  First  written  in 
Latine  by  Mr.  John  Hall  Physician, 
living  at  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  War- 
wick-shire, where  he  was  very  famous, 
as  also  in  the  Counties  adjacent,  as  ap- 
pears by  these  Observations  drawn  out 
of  severall  hundreds  of  his,  as  choysest. 
Now  put  into  English  for  common 
benefit  by  fames  Coo\e  Practitioner  in 
Physick    and    Chirurgery."    London, 

1657. 
In  an  introduction  To  the  Friendly 

Reader,  Cooke,  who  signs  himself  "an 
unworthy  friend,"  tells  how  he  ob- 
tained (in  1643)  from  John  Hall's 
widow  the  doctor's  Latin  notes  of  no 
less  than  a  thousand  medical  cases,  of 
which  two  hundred  seemed  to  him  the 
choicest  and  most  valuable  for  the  com- 
mon profit  of  the  future  physicians. 
These  notes  are  still  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  the  other  manu- 
scripts mentioned  in  Hall's  will  (some 
of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
manuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  plays) 
have  completely  disappeared. 

The  address  to  the  Friendly  Reader 
is  followed  by  one  To  the  Judicious 
Reader,  signed  by  John  Bird,  of  the 


medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  otherwise  unknown. 
Bird  praises  Dr.  Hall — actually  he  had 
no  medical  degree — as  a  pioneer  in 
"mixing  Scorbuticks  in  most  remedies" 
(a  practice  he  had  apparently  learned 
in  France),  and  notes  it  as  a  tribute 
that  not  only  the  noble,  but  the  rich 
and  learned,  "who  have  more  than  or- 
dinary understanding,"  consented  to 
be  treated  by  one  whom  they  hated  for 
his  religion.  This  is  an  allusion  to 
Hall's  Puritanism,  which  had  several 
times  brought  him  into  difficulties  with 
the  citizens  of  Stratford.  There  is  also 
here  a  curious  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
physician's  business  of  curing  his  pa- 
tients with  the  belief  "that  Sicknesse 
is  commonly  a  punishment  for  Sin" 
and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
mere  mortals. 

This  little  volume  of  316  duodecimo 
pages  is  rather  rare:  there  seems  to  be 
no  copy  in  the  British  Museum  and 
none  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
has  great  interest  for  the  history  of 
medical  practice  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  for  it  is  the  record  of 
two  hundred  cases,  with  their  diag- 
noses and  the  prescriptions  for  their 
cure,  of  a  prominent  and  successful 
country  physician.  The  diseases  treated 
run  all  the  way  from  "loathing  of 
meat,"  "digestion  naught,"  "blood-shot 
eyes,"  and  "wind  in  the  stomack"  to 
"catarrh  or  distillation,"  "squinsey," 
nephritis,  worms,  scurvy,  and  various 
fevers,  as  well  as  "frensey,"  the  "King's 
evill,"  the  French  pox,  and  cancer. 
With  nearly  every  case  history  there 
are  a  few  adjectives  supplementing  the 
purely  medical  facts  with  the  observa- 
tions of  a  student  of  human  nature. 
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Thus  "The  Lady  Jenkenson,  faire, 
pious,  chast,  was  vext  with  pain  of  the 
head,  and  a  light  vertigo."  One  further 
Observation  (no.  xxxviii)  will  illustrate 
Dr.  Hall's  method.  "Mr.  Queeny  la- 
bouring of  a  greevous  cough,  with  vom- 
iting aboundance  of  phlegme  and  meat, 
having  a  gentle  Fever,  and  being  very 
weak,  was  thus  cured.  [Prescription] 
These  [five  pills]  he  took  at  bed  time. 
In  his  Sauces  he  used  Saffron,  (because 
profitable  for  the  brest,)  and  he  eat 
mustard  and  honey,  which  caused  spit- 
ting in  aboundance.  [Prescription]  He 
took  of  this  morning  and  evening.  .  .  . 
To  the  head  I  applyed  this.  [Prescrip- 
tion] The  head  was  first  shaved.  The 
days  he  rested,  in  the  morning  I  gave 
the  following  in  white  wine  [prescrip- 
tion]. Hold  one  of  them  in  your  mouth 
lying  on  your  back,  to  the  end  it  may 
dissolve  of  itself.  There  was  also  given 
an  Emulsion  of  milk  of  Almonds, 
Pinenuts,  and  some  new  goard  seeds 
.  .  .  dissolved  in  sugar  of  roses  .  .  .  and 
it  was  drunk  every  other  morning 
warme,  fasting;  it  was  continued  four- 
teen days.  Being  not  wholy  freed  from 
it,  he  fell  into  it  again  the  next  year,' 
all  remedies  proving  successlesse,  he 
dyed.  He  was  a  good  wit,  expert  in 
tongues,  and  very  learned." 

The  volume  has  another  interest  in 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Hall  married  in  1607 
(nine  years  before  the  poet's  death) 
Shakespeare's  eldest  daughter  Suzanna. 
He  records  the  illness  not  only  of  his 
wife  and  their  only  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  last  survivor  of  Shake- 
speare's direct  line,  but  also  of  Shake- 
speare's friend,  the  poet  Michael  Dray- 
ton, and  such  nobles  as  Lord  Compton 
and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  North- 
ampton, whom  he  attended  at  Ludlow 
Castle. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary was  held  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember nth  in  the  banquet  room  of 
the  University  Union.  The  room  was 
filled  to  capacity,  late-comers  having 
difficulty  in  finding  places. 

After  dinner,  of  which  the  piece  de 
resistance  was  South  Carolina  squab 
(squabs  grow  better  south  of  the  line), 
Mr.  Newman  White  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  He  introduced  the  guest 
speaker,  Mr.  Christopher  Morley,  and 
endeared  him  to  all  ladies  present — and 
to  that  number  of  men  more  domes- 
tically trained — by  quoting  his  convic- 
tion that  one  should  never  wash  dishes 
in  the  evening,  since  one  always  might 
die  before  morning.  Mr.  Morley  did 
not  deliver  a  prepared  address,  but  to 
the  delight  of  his  audience,  spoke  in- 
formally, combining  reminiscences  of 
personal  experiences  and  literary  fig- 
ures with  comments  on  things  aca- 
demic. In  speaking  of  the  Library,  he 
urged  the  preservation  of  that  free  ac- 
cess to  books  which  the  inquiring 
undergraduate  of  twenty  years  ago 
enjoyed,  but  which  is  so  difficult  to  se- 
cure in  the  great  libraries  of  today. 

Preceding  Mr.  Morley 's  talk  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  re- 
ported on  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  announced  a  membership  of 
510,  and  contributions  during  the  year 
of  $1,047.00  and  983  volumes,  besides 
the  endowment  of  the  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Duke  Lyon  Collection  and  the 
additions  to  the  Flowers  and  Thomas 
Collections.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  Friends  of  the  Library  had  thor- 
oughly justified  its  first  year  of  exist- 
ence, and  also  that  the  evening  had 
been  a  highly  successful  one. 
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BOOKS  ON  FILM 


THE  only  solution  of  our  book  storage 
problem,"  said  a  visionary  librarian 
some  years  ago,  "is  to  invent  some  way 
of  publishing  books  on  motion-picture 
film." 

By  means  of  the  new  method  the  scholar 
who  lives  far  away  from  the  centers  of 
learning  has  the  possibility  of  using  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  great  libraries  in  the 
world.  Books,  manuscripts,  and  newspa- 
pers can  be  photographed  on  rolls  of  film 
which  may  be  sent  anywhere  at  a  small 
cost,  for  microphotography  reduces  the 
bulk  of  books  to  a  fraction  of  their  ordi- 
nary size.  These  film  copies  may  then  be 
read  by  using  the  library's  projector  or 
with  one's  own  portable  reading  device. 

Naturally  people  have  been  excited  over 
their  discovery  that  photographing  books 
on  motion-picture  film  will  reduce  a  li- 
brary of  2,000,000  volumes  from  the  size 
of  a  five-story  building  to  half  a  dozen 
cubic  yards.  As  yet,  however,  we  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  practical  problems 
which  the  storage  and  use  of  film  may 
bring  upon  libraries.  Some  people,  gazing 
into  their  crystal  balls,  prophesy  that 
filmed  books  will  be  found,  brought  and 
made  ready  for  library  patrons  to  read, 
simply  by  turning  a  combination.  This  is 
possibly  not  an  unwarranted  prophecy.  It 
is  already  possible  to  find  one's  place  in 
filmed  directories  and  telephone  books  by 
pressing  a  button  instead  of  by  thumbing 
pages. 

Within  certain  limits  the  use  of  film 
in  libraries  has  already  been  found  prac- 


tical. Homogeneous  material  which  is  lim- 
ited in  use,  for  instance,  may  often  be 
filmed,  stored  more  easily,  and  admin- 
istered at  less  cost,  than  if  it  were  kept  in 
printed  paper  form.  By  acquiring  the 
N.R.A.  and  A.A.A.  hearings  about  a  year 
ago,  the  Duke  University  Library  has 
brought  to  scholars  in  the  South  a  mass 
of  source  material  which  would  otherwise 
never  have  been  within  easy  reach.  Like- 
wise, once  the  cost  of  making  the  film  is 
brought  below  the  costs  of  binding  and 
storage,  the  library  will  also  be  able  to 
store  a  year's  file  of  newspapers  within 
the  space  of  a  few  cubic  inches.  Here 
microfilm  plays  the  part  of  one  of  its 
printed  contemporaries — bringing  "infinite 
riches  in  a  little  room." 

Another  way  in  which  libraries  may 
utilize  film  fulfills  the  oft-expressed  desire 
to  share  the  wealth  of  books.  The  jewels 
of  scholarship  are  unfortunately  too  often 
entombed  in  learned  publications,  which 
exist  only  in  expensive  serial  sets.  By  mak- 
ing film  copies  of  important  articles  at  a 
small  expense,  libraries  may  render  such 
riches  available  to  scholars  everywhere. 

An  immediately  fruitful  venture  in  this 
kind  is  in  sharing  the  book  rarities  of  the 
world.  "Someday,"  said  a  scholar  at  the 
time  when  the  photostat  came  into  gen- 
eral use,  "rare  volumes  will  be  so  shared 
with  others  that  they  will  lose  their  rarity." 
Together  with  fifteen  other  libraries,  the 
Duke  University  Library  is  now  subscrib- 
ing to  a  project  which  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years  will  place  in  each  of 
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these  libraries  film  copies  of  almost  four 
thousand  books  printed  in  Great  Britain 
between  1485  and  1550.  Many  of  these 
exist  in  only  one  or  two  copies;  all  are 
rarities  in  the  sense  that  the  existing  cop- 
ies are  comparatively  few.  Already  the 
Library  has  received  in  film  form  repro- 
ductions of  such  varied  works  as  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Word  in  1498,  and  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion, printed  by  Berthelet  in  1544,  "lymyt- 
tyng  pryces  of  ritailes." 

This  collection  of  books  on  film  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  gradually,  and,  when 
completed,  will  represent  the  nearly  com- 
plete reproduction  of  the  works  of  the 
early  English  Renaissance.  Certainly  Cax- 
ton,  Wynkyn  de  Word  and  Berthelet  could 
never  have  foreseen  that  books  might  un- 
dergo a  revolution  as  momentous  as  that 
effected  by  Gutenberg. 


A  Lanier  Manuscript 
AN  early  draft  of  a  well-known  poem, 
JLX.  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  University  Library  with  the 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  collection,  gives  us 
a  glimpse  into  the  workshop  of  Sidney 
Lanier.  The  manuscript  in  the  poet's  beau- 
tiful handwriting  was  sent  to  Page  in  1892 
by  the  poet's  son,  Henry  Wysham  Lanier, 
for  many  years  editor  of  The  Golden 
Boo\.  "It  will  give  me  pleasure,"  he  wrote 
to  Page,  "to  know  that  this  is  with  some 
one  who  feels  as  you  do  towards  his  [La- 
nier's] work." 

The  manuscript  gives  us  an  early  version 
of  the  first  of  the  two  poems  entitled 
"Rose-Morals,"  published  in  Lippincott's 
Magazine  for  May,  1876.  On  October  15 
of  the  preceding  year  Lanier  had  sent  a 
copy  to  the  Pennsylvania  poet,  Bayard 
Taylor,  in  a  letter  beginning:  "I  hope 
you'll  like  this  little  song,  which  is  but 
lately  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet."  On  the 
next  day  Taylor  replied  with  an  interest- 


ing criticism  of  it.  These  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier  in 
1899,  but  hitherto  we  have  not  possessed 
(as  I  think  we  do  now)  the  version  of  the 
poem  which  Taylor  criticized.  Taylor 
writes : 

Your  song  is  delightful.  I'm  glad  to  find  that  you 
are  taking  these  "swallow-flights" — they  have  their 
true  place,  and  through  them  the  poet  often  learns 
a  great  deal.  Forgive  me  two  technical  criticisms.  The 
end  of  verse  2d — 

"Say  yea,  say  yea!" 

is  too  monotonous  in  sound.  The  one  vowel  (and 
not  one  of  the  best  vowel-sounds)  repeated  four  times 
is  too  much,  especially  as  "dares  the  day"  comes  two 
lines  before  it. 

"Ah,  say  not  nay!" 

(for  instance)  gets  rid  of  two  of  the  sounds,  and  is 
quite  as  pleading,  though  less  eager.  Also  the  addi- 
tional foot  in  the  penultimate  line  of  the  poem  vio- 
lates its  melody.  Could  you  not  say: 

"That  from  my  soul  as  leaf  from  stem  may  fly 
My  songs,  I  pray!" 

I  can't  see  that  anything  is  lost  by  this  change,  which 
preserves  the  metre.  The  conception  of  the  little  piece 
is  perfect.  Of  course,  you  will  not  accept  these  sug- 
gestions unless  they  seem  valid  to  your  mind. 

Lanier  did  not  accept  all  of  Taylor's 
suggestions,  but  he  did  carefully  revise  the 
poem,  as  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  ital- 
icized parts  of  the  two  versions  given  be- 
low. The  first  is  from  the  manuscript  sent 
to  Thomas  Nelson  Page  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lanier;  the  second  is  that  contained  in 
Mrs.  Lanier's  edition  of  her  husband's 
poems,  first  published  in  1884. 

First  Version: 

Would  that  my  songs  might  be 

Like  sighs  of  roses  breathed  at  night 
Distilments  of  my  clod  of  misery 
Into  delight. 

Soul,  could 'st  thou  bare  they  breast 
As  yonder  rose-heart  dares  the  day, 
So  clean,  so  large,  so  calm  with  velvet  rest? 
Say  yea,  say  yea! 

Ah,  dear  my  Rose,  good-bye: 

The  wind  is  up:  drift,  drift  away: 
That  my  songs  from  my  soul  as  leaves  from  a  stem 
may  fly, 
I  strive,  I  pray. 
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Last  Version: 

Would  that  my  songs  might  be 

What  roses  ma\e  by  day  and  night — 
Distillments  of  my  clod  of  misery 
Into  delight. 

Soul,  could'st  thou  bare  thy  breast 
As  yon  red  rose,  and  dare  the  day, 
All  clean,  and  large,  and  calm  with  velvet  rest? 
Say  yea — say  yea! 

Ah,  dear  my  Rose,  good-bye; 
The  wind  is  up;  so;  drift  away. 
That  songs  from  me  as  leaves  from  thee  may  fly, 
I  strive,  I  pray. 

Among  other  Lanier  manuscripts  con- 
tained in  the  Duke  University  Library  are 
the  originals  of  his  letters  to  the  South 
Carolina  poet,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  who 
gave  him  valuable  encouragement  and  ad- 
vice when  Lanier  was  just  beginning  to 
publish.  The  Hayne  library,  now  a  part 
of  the  Duke  University  Library,  includes 
among  its  treasures  an  autographed  copy 
of  Lanier's  one  novel,  Tiger-Lilies.  In  the 
Page  collection  there  are  also  numerous 
letters  from  Lanier's  brother,  Clifford,  and 
a  letter  and  a  few  postscripts  by  Sidney 
Lanier.  The  Duke  University  Library  is 
rapidly  building  up  the  finest  collection  of 
Southern  literature  and  Southern  history  in 
this  section,  perhaps  in  the  entire  country. 

j.  B.  H. 


A  Tobacco  Library 

TOBACCO,  unknown  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  link 
between  Europe  and  the  New  World. 
Columbus  wrote  of  it;  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, founder  of  North  Carolina's  "lost 
colony,"  has  been  traditionally  credited 
with  the  original  importation  of  tobacco 
into  England.  It  is  with  particular  grati- 
tude, therefore,  that  the  Duke  University 
Library  has  received  from  Mr.  George 
Arents,  Jr.,  a  monumental  work,  Tobacco: 
its  history  illustrated  by  the  boo\s  and  en- 
gravings in  the  library  of  George  Arents, 


Jr.  The  first  volume  to  appear  describes  in 
detail  the  books  in  Mr.  Arents'  library 
printed  between  1507  and  1615.  Accom- 
panying the  text,  which  is  interspersed 
with  quotations  from  the  works  them- 
selves, are  many  illustrations.  Of  the  sig- 
nificance of  tobacco  in  the  world  of  yester- 
day and  today  Jerome  E.  Brooks  writes  in 
a  171-page  introductory  essay: 

It  is  related  that  when  cunning  Prometheus  stole 
fire  from  the  abode  of  the  gods  he  carried  it  in  a 
tobacco  pipe.  Being  provident,  his  chroniclers  con- 
tinue, he  supplied  himself  with  sufficient  store  of  the 
leaves  and  seeds  of  the  "divine  herb"  to  keep  his 
pipe  forever  lit.  Thus  fully  equipped  to  civilize  man 
he  descended  upon  those  who  were  kindred  to  him 
— the  Indians,  who  were  children  of  the  sun.  .  .  . 

But  while  the  poets'  mythological  fancies  have 
done  much  to  enliven  the  literature  of  tobacco,  its 
history  is  a  practical  matter  depending  upon  the 
observations  of  exact  and  thoughtful  men.  The  most 
universal  of  the  social  habits  adopted  by  man,  and 
the  plant  upon  which  it  depends  (together  with  its 
appendages  and  associations)  have  had  innumerable 
commentators:  chiefly  the  botanists  who  classify  the 
living  organism  of  root  and  stalk  and  leaves  in  its 
numerous  varieties;  the  economists  who  record  the 
vast  commercial  enterprises  and  the  fiscal  systems 
which  developed  from  the  satisfaction  of  this  strange 
appetite  of  man;  the  sociologists  who  consider  the 
various  uses  of  tobacco  in  relation  to  man — an  animal 
who  smokes;  and  the  archaeologist,  the  philologist, 
the  scientist,  the  plain  historian  and  others,  each  con- 
cerned with  an  especial  aspect  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 

Into  every  field  of  literary  expression  the  subject 
of  tobacco  found  its  way,  and  there  its  friends  and 
its  antagonists  contested  its  worth.  In  Europe  and 
Asia  priests  fulminated  against  the  use  of  the  plant 
for  pleasure;  tyrannical  monarchs  sought  to  stamp 
the  habit  out;  impassioned  reformers  cursed  it  with 
vehemence.  Yet  despite  concerted  opposition  the  habit 
progressed,  for  man  had  found  in  tobacco  what  its 
devotees  proclaimed  it:  the  anodyne  of  poverty,  the 
great  consoler,  the  democratic  luxury. 


Papers  of  James  Thomas,  Jr. 

AMONG  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
.ZjLreceived  by  the  Library  during  the 
past  year  was  the  business  correspondence 
of  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  numbering  14,086 
pieces.  One  of  the  most  successful  tobacco 
manufacturers    of    Richmond,    Virginia, 
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prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Thomas  began  his 
career  in  1829  by  obtaining  the  local  agency 
to  buy  tobacco  for  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  began  the  manufacture  of  leaf 
tobacco  the  following  year  and  by  1850 
his  business  had  reached  mammoth  pro- 
portions. 

A  few  excerpts  from  his  correspondence 
show  how  trade  names  and  packaging 
sold  merchandise  then  as  now: 

Dr  Sir  The  party  to  whom  we  sold  a  portion  your 
Fig  tobacco  branded  Pippin  called  today  for  more  of 
it,  He  wants  ten  cases  same  brand  and  quality  for 
which   he   will   pay   Thirty   cents   pr   pound,    .   .   . 

Of  your  'Wedding  Cake'  we  have  sold  10  Kegs  a 
40  cents — 'Honey  Shuck'  we  are  holding  at  your 
limit —  .  .  . 

We  have  a  sample  of  your  leaf  Tobacco  put  up  in 
hand  shape — covered  with  tin  foil  branded  'Nature's 
Triumph'  We  bought  the  last  Messrs  Payne  Steele 
&  Co  had  at  fifty  cents  pr  pound.  .  .  .  We  are 
not  certain  that  we  can  introduce  it  here  in  that 
shape  but  wish  to  try  it.  .  .  . 

Included  are  many  orders  from  busi- 
ness firms  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
and  from  Holland,  England,  and  Austra- 
lia, giving  the  prices  current  throughout 
the  world.  As  a  whole  the  collection  con- 
tains an  admirably  complete  record  of  one 
of  the  largest  ante-bellum  tobacco  manu- 
facturers. 


Notices 
Professor  Harvie  Branscomb,  Director 
of  Libraries  and  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
of  Duke  University  Library,  is  on  leave 
from  the  University  during  the  present  ac- 
ademic year.  The  work  of  his  office  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Land,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Libraries. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  has  been  post- 
poned until  February  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing a  speaker  who  we  are  sure  will 
more  than  justify  the  postponement. 


"The  Century  Guild  Hobby 
Horse" 

A  MONG  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
,/jJLibrary  is  a  set  of  the  famous  mag- 
azine published  in  London  by  the  Century 
Guild.  This  band  of  "artists  of  one  craft 
or  another"  became  united  for  the  "better 
chance  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  our 
especial  arts,"  with  "no  absolute  dogma, 
no  close  creed,"  but  with  the  hope  of 
weaving  "our  individualities  into  a  tap- 
estry of  some  connected  texture  and  homo- 
geneous design,  wherein  the  colour  of  each 
thread  is  enhanced  by  the  complementary 
colours  of  others  woven  with  it."  From  this 
flamboyant  announcement  in  the  first 
number  of  The  Century  Guild  Hobby 
Horse,  April,  1884,  one  would  expect  the 
worst;  but  after  a  silence  of  two  years  the 
magazine  began  again  and  ran  for  seven 
years. 

The  active  contributors  were  Selwyn 
Image,  Arthur  Galton,  and  Herbert  Home 
— names  not  very  familiar  now.  Pre- 
Raphaelite  influences  are  apparent  every- 
where both  in  the  illustrations  and  in  the 
subjects  discussed.  There  are  reproductions 
of  Rossetti  drawings,  articles  on  him,  and 
an  important  group  of  letters  by  him.  One 
of  Morris's  lectures  on  architecture  is  first 
printed  here;  and  in  another  issue  Morris's 
work  as  a  craftsman  is  highly  praised, 
though  his  social  theories  are  deplored. 
There  are  both  poems  and  articles  by  John 
Addington  Symonds  and  Lionel  Johnson, 
and  poems  also  by  the  still  newer  writers, 
Katherine  Tynan,  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt, 
and  Laurence  Binyon.  Finally,  along  with 
much  that  is  ephemeral  and  unimportant 
except  as  a  part  of  the  record,  there  are 
many  other  articles  and  illustrations  of  in- 
terest, such  as  a  photogravure  of  Deville's 
life  mask  of  Blake,  some  valuable  notes  on 
Blake,  a  group  of  Arnold  letters,  and  stud- 
ies of  Pater  by  Symonds  and  Lionel  John- 
son not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  p.  b. 
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WILLIAM  KENNETH  BOYD 
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DR.  BOYD  won  national  recognition 
as  an  historian  of  the  Old  South;  he 
was  equally  distinguished  as  a  builder  of 
the  New  South.  No  phase  of  the  cultural 
and  economic  development  of  the  South- 
ern region  escaped  his  interest,  and  in 
many  directions  his  insight  and  initiative 
were  responsible  for  constructive  develop- 
ments of  major  importance.  In  the  days 
of  Trinity  College  he  saw  the  importance 
of  research  studies  and  publication  in  estab- 
lishing the  standards  of  the  institution's 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  edi- 
tors of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  He 
was  an  influential  force  in  founding  the 
University  Press,  in  initiating  special  inter- 
est in  the  fine  arts  on  the  campus,  in 
guiding  the  work  of  the  Race  Relations 
Institute,  and  in  the  support  of  numerous 
other  undertakings  which  broke  new 
ground  or  brought  cultural  enrichment. 
These  contributions,  however,  have  been 
and  will  be  stressed  by  others.  Those  who 
read  this  bulletin  probably  will  always 
think  of  him  primarily  as  the  champion 
and  guiding  spirit  of  the  University  Li- 
braries. 

Dr.  Boyd's  interest  in  and  service  to  the 
Library  were  conterminous  with  his  more 
than  thirty  years'  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege and  University.  In  the  early  period 
when  resources  were  meager,  he  enlisted 
the  aid  of  students  and  friends  to  add 
many  needed  volumes  to  the  small  book 


collection.  Realizing  the  necessity  for  more 
systematic  development,  he  and  others 
urged  upon  the  Trustees  the  establishment 
of  the  Library  Fee  Fund,  a  provision 
which  has  guaranteed  to  the  Library  a 
continuous  and  consistent  financial  sup- 
port. He  was  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  College  at  the  time  the 
University  was  created,  and  became  its 
first  Director  of  Libraries.  In  this  position 
he  was  faced  with  a  dual  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had 
to  secure  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  book  col- 
lection which  would  enable  the  new  Uni- 
versity to  engage  in  a  full  program  of 
graduate  teaching  and  research,  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  to  build  up  a  li- 
brary staff  of  approximately  fifty  people, 
organize  a  number  of  special  libraries  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  University's  rapidly 
growing  departments,  and  solve  a  number 
of  difficult  problems  of  technical  procedure 
and  relationship.  Only  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  such  problems  can 
properly  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  this 
task  and  the  quality  of  Dr.  Boyd's  hand- 
ling of  it. 

The  monumental  character  of  Dr.  Boyd's 
accomplishment  in  this,  his  major  field  of 
activity  outside  the  classroom,  hardly  needs 
to  be  described;  it  has  been  plain  to  every- 
one. The  Library  when  he  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  it  was  in  no  way  note- 
worthy.  At  his  death  it  contained  nearly 
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half  a  million  volumes  and  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  manuscripts.  Almost  within 
a  decade  it  had  been  transformed  from  a 
small  college  collection  to  one  of  the  im- 
portant university  libraries  of  the  country. 
This  growth  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  cooperation  of  many 
individuals  and  forces,  but  the  guiding 
and  inspiring  force  in  the  development 
was  the  personality  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Boyd. 

When  these  years  of  his  service  to  the 
Library  are  considered  in  retrospect,  sev- 
eral aspects  of  his  work  stand  out  with 
special  clearness.  One  was  his  insistence 
on  the  purchase  of  volumes  of  fundamen- 
tal, scholarly  character.  He  had  an  ad- 
mirable contempt,  which  he  expressed  in 
emphatic  terms,  for  the  annual  output  of 
popular  ephemeral  literature.  He  insisted 
on  getting  the  basic  sources  of  knowledge. 
Thanks  to  this  policy  the  University  Li- 
brary, though  still  short  many  important 
items,  contains  a  collection  of  scientific 
and  scholarly  journals  and  sets  of  impor- 
tant source  materials  which  is  remarkable 
for  so  youthful  a  library. 

A  second  phase  of  special  significance 
was  the  collecting  of  material  concern- 
ing the  South.  A  native  of  the  section, 
although  trained  elsewhere,  Dr.  Boyd  per- 
ceived clearly  that  the  new  University 
would  find  its  primary  research  obligation 
in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  its  own 
region,  and  that  the  Library  should  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  literature  of  the 
South.  In  this  direction  his  energy  and 
insight  amounted  to  genius.  Realizing 
how  steadily  the  letters,  newspapers,  plan- 
tation records,  and  other  documents  sig- 
nificant for  historical  purposes  were  being 
destroyed  through  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance, he  undertook  to  gather  these  mate- 
rials into  the  Library.  It  was  Dr.  Boyd 
who  interested  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 


George  Washington  Flowers  in  building 
up,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  col- 
lection of  Southern  historical  materials 
which  is  one  of  the  great  distinctions  of 
the  Library.  This  collection  was  without 
doubt  his  greatest  joy,  and  even  after  he 
resigned  the  full  responsibility  for  the  li- 
braries he  retained  for  himself  the  curator- 
ship  of  it.  The  Flowers  Collection  is  thus 
a  monument  to  Dr.  Boyd,  as  well  as  a 
memorial  to  the  friend  of  Trinity  College 
whose  name  it  bears. 

There  is  a  third  aspect  of  Dr.  Boyd's  re- 
lation to  the  Library  which  stands  out 
strongly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  it.  That  was  his  rela- 
tionship to  those  members  of  the  staff  who 
were  in  need  of  advice  or  help.  Those  in 
difficulty  found  him  far  more  than  a  sym- 
pathetic listener  and  counsellor.  Their 
problems  and  burdens  became  his  own, 
and  remained  his  own  until  a  satisfactory 
solution  was  found.  In  some  cases  he  ex- 
tended financial  aid;  in  others  he  gave 
days  of  thought  and  effort.  In  time  the 
staff  came  to  sense  this,  and  their  affection 
for  him  was  deep,  though  unexpressed.  If 
at  times  his  goodwill  and  forbearance 
were  taken  advantage  of,  that  only  throws 
into  stronger  relief  his  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  those  with  whom  he  worked  and 
for  whom  he  felt  himself  responsible. 

At  the  meeting  in  November  1935,  when 
the  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
was  organized,  Dr.  Boyd  made  a  mem- 
orable address,  recalling  the  names  of  those 
who  had  aided  and  befriended  the  Li- 
brary. On  future  occasions  whenever  that 
distinguished  roll  is  called,  his  name  will 
always  be  mentioned  as  the  one  who  more 
than  any  other  individual  was  the  founder 
of  the  University  Library.  That,  had  he 
thought  about  it,  is  probably  the  immor- 
tality he  would  have  most  desired. — h.  b. 
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Friends  of  the  Library  Annual 
Dinner 

THE  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  April  7th,  at  7  p.  m.  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Union  on  the  West 
Campus.  The  change  of  date  this  year 
enables  us  to  have  as  our  guest  the  dis- 
tinguished author  and  editor,  Carl  Van 
Doren.  He  will  speak  on  American  Imag- 
ination. 

Members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
and  their  friends  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  In  order  to  ensure  dinner  reserva- 
tions, at  $1  each,  members  are  requested 
to  return  the  enclosed  postcard  by  March 

3Ist- 



Plantations 

IN  addition  to  its  collection  of  works  on 
Southern  history  and  literature  and  on 
race  relations  the  Duke  University  Library, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  has  been  making  a  collection  of 
material  which  bears  directly  upon  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  the  plantation. 

Historically,  Southern  plantations  have 
been  numerous  and  widely  distributed, 
both  defining  the  section  called  "the 
South"  and  giving  it  a  certain  homogene- 
ity and  unity.  In  no  other  country  and  at 
no  other  time  has  the  plantation  more 
effectively  set  its  stamp  upon  the  character 
and  personality  of  a  people  than  in  the 
South.  Even  in  Brazil,  where  the  social 
grouping  of  the  coffee  plantation  ranks 
next  in  the  amount  of  territory  covered, 
plantation  life  has  not  had  as  great  influ- 
ence. 

The  Southern  plantation  tradition  has 
been  a  popular  subject  in  literature  from 
the  time  of  Kennedy's  Swallow  Barn  to 
Margaret  Mitchell's  Gone  with  the  Wind. 
Although  the  plantation  had  figured  in 
American  literature  before  1829,  in  that 


year  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  used  it  for 
the  first  time  solely  for  its  own  glamorous 
qualities — the  big  house,  the  old  furniture, 
the  gardens  and  the  pattern  of  society. 
The  development  of  this  tradition  has 
lately  been  traced  in  a  semi-bibliographical 
study  by  Francis  P.  Gaines,  The  Southern 
Plantation,  and  subsequently  the  Library 
has  been  trying  to  acquire  gradually  the 
titles  which  it  mentions. 

Similarly,  historical  studies  of  the  South- 
ern plantation  have  been  added  to  the  Li- 
brary. Among  recent  books  in  this  field 
are  Bassett's  The  Southern  Plantation 
Overseer,  Gray's  History  of  Agriculture  in 
Southern  United  States  to  i860,  and  Lyle 
Saxon's  "book  of  footnotes,"  Old  Louisiana. 

Economic  and  social  changes  in  the  con- 
temporary Southern  plantation  system  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  a  number  of  sci- 
entific studies.  In  the  census  of  1910  the 
government  attempted  the  first  enumera- 
tion of  Southern  plantations  since  the  Civil 
War.  Its  results  were  published  in  1916 
under  the  tide,  Plantation  Farming  in  the 
United  States.  More  recent  studies  which 
the  Library  has  brought  together  on  its 
shelves  include  Johnson's  Shadow  of  the 
Plantation  and  Arthur  Raper's  Preface  to 
Peasantry.  A  communist  writer,  James  S. 
Allen,  has  also  diagnosed  the  system  in 
The  Negro  Question  in  the  United  States. 
The  problems  of  plantation  farming  and 
the  sharecroppers  have  likewise  inspired  a 
large  number  of  novels,  among  them 
Basso's  Cinnamon  Seed. 

The  South  and  its  institutions,  ordinarily 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  North  and  the 
West,  may  also  be  compared  with  other 
plantation  societies — such  as  those  of 
Malaysia,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Kenya,  Natal, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Hawaii.  The  Duke 
University  Library  has  therefore  obtained 
works  dealing  with  the  plantation  frontier 
generally.  Characteristic  of  the  older  books 
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on  Asiatic  plantations  is  George  M.  Bar- 
ker's description,  A  Tea  Planter's  Life  in 
Assam,  published  in  1884.  Fauconnier's 
Malaisie  and  Bush's  Pehang  illustrate  so- 
cial aspects  of  present-day  plantations  in 
Malaysia.  Jack  McLaren's  My  Crowded 
Solitude  describes  the  effort  of  a  Britisher 
to  start  a  coconut  plantation  in  Northern 
Australia.  A  trilogy  by  Madelon  Lulofs, 
White  Money  (1933),  The  Other  World 
(1935),  and  Coolie  (1936)  are  works  of 
realistic  fiction  describing  the  impact, 
through  the  plantation,  of  white  civiliza- 
tion upon  native  culture  in  Sumatra;  while 
in  Tropic  Fever  a  Hungarian  writer, 
Ladislao  Szekely,  tells  the  story  of  his  life 
on  one  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  plantations. 

The  history  and  social  consequences  of 
plantations  in  one  of  the  African  colonies 
are  treated  by  Norman  Leys  in  Kenya. 
Phoebe  Haggard,  whose  husband  manages 
the  largest  coffee  plantation  in  the  world, 
writes  in  Red  Macaw  about  the  Portuguese 
sugar  planters  of  old  Brazil.  The  subject 
of  Charles  Merriam's  Machete  is  the  Mex- 
ican plantation  system. 

Thus  has  the  Duke  University  Library 
brought  together  material  illustrating  the 
historical,  economic,  and  sociological  as- 
pects of  the  plantation  system,  not  only  in 
the  South,  but  throughout  the  world. — 

E.  T.  T. 

Exhibits 

Sept.  igj7 — Feb.  igj8 

Library  Exhibits  in  the  General  Library 

The  Constitution. 

Centenary  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf  and 
blind  child  to  read  braille. 

Racinet:  Le  costume  historique.  This  magnificent  set 
of  five  folio  volumes  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Horace 
Trumbauer,  architect  of  Duke  University. 

Political  propaganda:  World  War  broadsides  and 
posters,  1914-1919. 

New  books. 

Reproductions  of  illuminated  fifteenth-century  man- 
uscripts. 


"Cigarette  Pictures":  an  advertising  device  of  the  late 
19th  century. 

Broadsides,  posters,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
programme  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association 
meeting. 

Books  included  on  the  list  announced  as  recently 
added  to  the  White  House  library. 

Christmas  editions  of  L' Illustration,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  Rembrandt's  etchings. 

Lenoir-Rhyne  High  School  Band. 

Foster  Hall  reproductions  of  the  music  of  Stephen 
Collins  Foster. 

Manuscripts  and  biographical  material  relating  to 
R.  E.  Lee,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Presidential  autographs  and  campaign  broadsides. 

Photographs  from  the  U.  S.  documentary  film  The 
River  used  as  background  for  a  display  of  interest- 
ing government  publications. 

New  book  jackets. 

Camera  Club  prize  photographs,  and  books  on  pho- 
tography. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Woman's  College 
Library  Building 

Mediaeval  manuscripts,  loaned  by  Otto  F.  Ege. 

Japanese  prints,  loaned  by  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Early  American  portraits. 

Chinese  Album  Paintings,  loaned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

Photographs,  measured  drawings  and  reconstructions 
of  Mayan  architecture,  loaned  by  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Washington. 

Stencil  prints  in  color,  loaned  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Art. 

Watercolors  by  Arthur  B.  Davis,  loaned  by  Mrs. 
Davis. 


Recent  Acquisitions 

AMONG  the  purchases  which  the  Li- 
.brary  has  recently  made  are  several 
which  deserve  special  mention.  By  far  the 
largest  acquisition  is  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  over  3600  English  plays  of  the 
19th  century,  which  had  been  brought  to- 
gether over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In 
the  field  of  Far  Eastern  studies  a  complete 
set  of  the  Bulletin  de  I'ecole  francaise  d' ex- 
treme Orient  has  been  added  to  an  already 
imposing  array  of  fundamental  works. 
The  Library  has  also  obtained  a  work  of 
fundamental  scientific  importance,  Adolf 
Engler's  great  botanical  classification,  Das 
Pflanzenreich. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 


DURING  the  past  year  the  Director 
of  Libraries  was  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  in  order  to 
make  a  study  of  college  libraries  for  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  un- 
der a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. One  of  the  points  which  emerged 
most  clearly  was  the  failure  of  many  of 
the  larger  libraries  to  care  properly  for 
the  undergraduate  student.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  several  and  for  the 
most  part  fairly  obvious.  Most  of  these 
libraries  have  experienced  a  very  rapid 
growth  in  recent  years  and  this  has  di- 
rected the  primary  attention  of  libra- 
rians to  the  technical  processes  of  ac- 
quisition, cataloging,  and  the  like.  The 
mass  problem  created  by  several  thou- 
sand undergraduates  has  been  solved  by 
developing  a  highly  centralized,  mech- 
anized form  of  library  service. 

The  result  is  that  too  many  libraries 
have  been  content  to  provide  for  under- 
graduates largely  in  reserve  book  rooms 
which  are  crowded  and  noisy,  and  by  a 
system  which  in  large  part  separates 
students  from  books  and  discourages 
individual  inquiry  and  voluntary  read- 
ing. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if 
records,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
indicate  in  most  institutions  very  lim- 
ited undergraduate  use  of  the  library. 

A  number  of  the  better  endowed  in- 
stitutions have  vigorously  attacked  this 
problem.    At  both  Harvard  and  Yale 


libraries  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
volumes  have  been  established  in  the 
residential  units  into  which  the  under- 
graduate work  of  these  institutions  are 
now  divided.  These  libraries  are  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  the  books  are 
easily  accessible  on  open  shelves.  Prince- 
ton is  thinking  along  a  different  line, 
and  has  plans  for  a  new  library  which 
will  provide  desks  for  students  on  each 
stack  level  adjacent  to  offices  for  fac- 
ulty advisers,  with  turnstiles  admitting 
readers  freely  into  the  stacks  at  many 
points. 

This  problem  at  Duke  is  solved  for 
women  students  by  the  always  attrac- 
tive Woman's  College  Library.  The 
General  Library,  however,  with  its 
complex  problems  of  faculty  and  grad- 
uate student  research,  professional  sci- 
ences, and  other  special  interests  has 
not  provided  sufficiently  for  its  under- 
graduate readers.  It  cannot  solve  the 
problem  completely  until  more  space  is 
available  in  the  library  building.  Cer- 
tain moves  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  the  situation  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, with  apparent  success.  The  un- 
dergraduate reserve  books  have  been 
transferred  from  closed  stacks  to  open 
shelves,  giving  undergraduates  direct 
access  to  some  four  or  five  thousand 
volumes.  During  the  last  year  all  sen- 
iors were  notified  that  those  who 
wished  the  privilege  would  be  given 
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stack  permits.  About  one  half  the  class 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Books  placed  on  reserve,  all  of  which 
formerly  could  be  taken  out  for  only 
three  hours  or  overnight,  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  classifications,  those  not 
being  in  heavy  demand  being  obtain- 
able by  students  for  a  period  of  one 
week.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
and  assistance  offered  to  fraternities 
and  other  student  groups  for  the  de- 
velopment in  the  residential  quarters  of 
small  book  collections  chiefly  of  refer- 
ence tools,  by  such  groups.  Further 
steps  looking  in  the  direction  of  a  freer 
and  fuller  use  of  the  library  are  planned. 
These  include  extension  of  the  stack 
permit  privilege  and  a  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  schedule  of  fines. 
When  the  present  library  building  is 
enlarged  and  more  space  gained,  cer- 
tain fundamental  needs  along  these 
lines  can  be  achieved. 

All  of  these  developments  involve  ad- 
ditional labor  and  some  additional  ex- 
pense. We  may  even  lose  a  few  more 
books.  They  are  based,  however,  on  the 
theory  that  a  book  on  a  shelf  is  a  dead 
loss  unless  it  is  used,  and  that  the  most 
efficient  library  is  the  one  that  is  used 
most. 


The  Use  of  the  Libraries 

A  comparison  of  the  recorded  use  of 
books  in  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
during  1937-38  shows  an  increase  over 
1936-37  of  94  per  cent,  whereas  the  to- 
tal enrollment  in  the  University  (in- 
cluding Summer  School  enrollments 
equated  to  an  annual  basis)  increased 
only  1.8  per  cent.  During  1937-38  there 
were  312,134  books  signed  for  in  all  the 
Libraries,  while  in  1936-37  the  use  of 
only  285,418  books  was  recorded. 


The  Friends  of  the  Library 

OUR  friends  continue  to  aid  us. 
While  there  were  during  the  year 
no  large  gifts  except  by  those  who  are 
building  up  for  us  distinguished  collec- 
tions, a  gentle  rain  of  checks  of  small 
denomination  has  continued  to  bless 
the  library  landscape.  Aid  has  been 
rendered  by  others  in  ways  too  diverse 
to  be  described.  The  continued  efforts 
of  Mr.  George  Britt  to  secure  for  us  a 
complete  file  of  the  documents  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  Judge  Seabury  in 
New  York,  efforts  which  were  finally 
successful  only  by  securing  the  aid  of 
the  Seabury  family,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  illustration.  For  all  of  this  help 
the  Library  is  duly  grateful. 

It  seems  wise  to  make  a  change  in  the 
requirements  for  membership.  The 
rule  that  all  members  must  contribute 
one  volume  per  year  was  adopted  to 
avoid  a  long  roll  of  well-intentioned, 
but  inactive  and,  therefore,  expensive 
friends.  It  has  served  this  purpose,  and 
new  members  will  still  be  expected  to 
contribute  a  volume  for  the  first  year  or 
two  (in  the  absence  of  other  services) 
as  a  sort  of  initiation  or  demonstration 
of  interest.  Enforcement  of  the  rule 
subsequently,  however,  has  become  un- 
necessary and  frequently  undesirable. 
Many  of  our  friends,  for  example,  have, 
like  Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse,  paid  up  for 
seventy-five  years  in  advance.  Others 
have  rendered  such  notable  assistance 
as  to  make  it  ungrateful  on  the  Li- 
brary's part  to  insist  on  an  annual  do- 
nation. Still  others  would  prefer  to  be 
called  on  at  times  of  need  or  of  special 
opportunity  rather  than  to  contribute 
to  the  regular  funds.  The  rule  there- 
fore for  all  members  with  "advanced 
standing"  is  suspended.  These  will  be 
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relied  upon  to  continue  their  gifts  and 
contributions  largely  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Some  of  them  will  continue  to 
give  volumes  of  their  own  chosing, 
others  to  have  a  suggestion  sent  to  them 
regularly  by  the  Library.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  titles,  or,  if  you  give  us 
half  a  chance,  lists  of  desired  titles. 
Others  who  prefer  to  wait  until  they 
find  something  to  do  for  us  that  espe- 
cially interests  them,  will  continue  to  be 
in  good  standing. 

So  we  shall  not  send  you  an  annual 
dun,  unless  you  wish  us  to.  Instead,  we 
will  count  on  you  to  look  out  for  the 
Library's  interests,  and  to  contribute  as 
freely  and  as  often  as  you  can.  Those 
who  do  not  find  ways  of  helping  us  on 
their  own  initiative  will  be  asked  from 
time  to  time  to  contribute  toward  spe- 
cial needs  or  purchases. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

INQUIRIES  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  held  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
This  year  the  Centennial  Celebration 
has  brought  about  so  many  similar  and 
outstanding  occasions  of  such  outstand- 
ing interest  that  it  was  felt  wise  to  co- 
ordinate the  plans  of  the  Library  with 
those  of  the  Centennial  Celebration. 
The  annual  meeting  will  therefore  be 
combined  with  the  award  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Prize  for  the  best  volume  on 
American  literature,  art  or  social  his- 
tory. After  the  dinner,  those  present 
will  be  invited  to  inspect  an  outstand- 
ing exhibit  which  the  Library  is  pre- 
paring of  its  remarkable  holdings  in 
the  field  of  Southern  history  and  liter- 
ature. The  date  of  this  meeting  will  be 
announced  later. 


Recent  Acquisitions  of  Special 
Interest  and  Importance 

THE  following  list  will  indicate 
something  of  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial which  the  Library  is  steadily  ac- 
quiring and  also  the  range  of  the  Uni- 
versity's scholarly  and  scientific  interests. 

Actualites  scientifiques  et  industrielles,  1929  to  date. 
An  impressive  collection  of  more  than  six  hundred 
monographs  by  specialists  in  the  fields  of  pure  and 
applied  science,  edited  and  published  by  the  firm 
of  Hermann  &  Cie,  Paris. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions,  Vol.  I 
(1769)  to  date.  The  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, the  oldest  scientific  association  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Junto  founded  in 
1727  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Annates  des  sciences  naturelles,  Series  I,  1824-33.  Es- 
tablished by  A.  T.  Brongniart,  who  also  founded 
and  became  the  first  president  of  the  Societe  bo- 
tanique  de  France  in  1854.  This  series  covers  both 
botany  and  zoology. 

Archivio  Veneto,  Vol.  I  (1871)  to  date.  A  scholarly 
periodical  devoted  to  the  publication  of  original 
documents  and  critical  studies  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Venice. 

Bibliographic  der  deutschen  Zeitschriftenliteratur,  1 896 
to  date.   The  Reader's  Guide  to  German  periodicals. 

Briquet:  Les  filigranes.  4  vols.  The  standard  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  watermarks  from  the  date  of  their 
first  appearance  about  1282  to  the  year  1600.  Con- 
tains some  sixteen  thousand  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions. 

Catalogue  of  the  Art  Treasures  of  the  Ten  Great 
Temples  of  Nara.  27  vols.  An  imposing  collection 
of  reproductions  of  Japanese  art.  Nara  was  the 
capital  of  Japan  from  709  to  784. 

Church,  Elihu  Dwight:  A  Catalogue  of  Boofy  Relating 
to  the  Discovery  and  Early  History  of  North  and 
South  America.  5  vols.  Compiled  from  the  famous 
Church  Library  with  annotations  by  George  W. 
Cole.  Recognized  as  the  finest  catalog  of  Amer- 
icana ever  published. 

Co\ayne's  Complete  Peerage  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
Extant,  Extinct  or  Dormant.  A  new  edition  now 
complete  to  the  letter  N.  "The  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  works  of  this  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

FF  Communications,  Vol.  I  (1910)  to  date.  Edited 
for  the  Folklore  Fellows  and  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Helsingfors.  Of  the  smaller  countries, 
Finland  has  been  notably  active  in  the  study  of 
folklore. 

"Fourier  and  Fourierism."  A  collection  of  about  850 
items  (books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  newspapers, 
manuscripts).    A  basic  collection  of  source  material 
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and  critical  works  for  the  study  of  the  socialistic 
doctrines  of  Fourier  (1772-1837)  and  the  move- 
ment embodying  them  that  flourished  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  a  complete  file  of  the  newspaper  Le  Pha- 
lanstere  and  its  successors,  La  reforme  industrielle 
and  La  phalange. 

Gallia  Christiana  in  provincias  ecclesiastical  distributa. 
16  vols.  A  comprehensive  register  of  ecclesiastical 
officers  in  Gaul  and  France  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Church  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

Germanisch-romanische  Monatsschrift,  Vol.  I  (1909) 
to  date.  Devoted  primarily  to  literature,  this  jour- 
nal has  published  significant  work  in  both  the 
Germanic  and  the  Romanic  fields. 

Godwin,  William:  The  Enquiry  Concerning  Political 
Justice,  1793.  The  important  first  edition  of  this 
classic  of  philosophic  radicalism. 

Great  Britain.  Parliament.  Sessional  papers  for  the 
years  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  Commonly  known  as 
the  "Parliamentary  papers."  Contain  the  reports 
of  official  committees  and  other  material  relative  to 
matters  before  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  Of 
great  importance  in  social,  political  and  economic 
research. 

Household  Words  (1850-59),  continued  as  All  the 
Year  Round  (1859-88).  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens 
until  his  death  in  1870.  Many  of  his  later  works 
appeared  in  this  journal. 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  Lon- 
don, 1901-1914.  An  annual  continuation  of  the 
Royal  Society  Catalog  of  Scientific  Papers.  Unfor- 
tunately discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War. 

International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis,  Vol.  I  (1920) 
to  date.  One  of  the  three  important  journals  of  the 
original  psychoanalytic  movement.  The  other  two 
are  Imago  and  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Psycho- 
analyse. 

Inventories  of  Historical  Monuments  of  Great  Britain. 
(Issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Monuments.)  This  work  constitutes  a  model  sci- 
entific archaeological  survey.  To  date  the  follow- 
ing sections  have  been  published:  Essex,  London, 
Huntingdonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Herefordshire, 
Westmoreland. 

Journal  des  savants,  181 6  to  date.  First  founded  in 
1665  under  the  tide  Journal  des  scavans,  this 
French  journal  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  parent  of 
modern  scholarly  periodical  literature.  The  value 
of  this  long  file  is  obvious. 

Journal  des  tribunaux  mixtes,  bulletin  d' informations 
judiciaires,  Year  I  (1921)  to  date.  The  weekly  re- 
ports of  the  Mixed  Courts  or  International  Tribu- 
nals of  Egypt,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
matters  between  Egyptians  and  foreigners  and  be- 
tween foreigners  of  different  nationalities.  These 
reports  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  study  of  in- 
ternational law. 


Kayser's  Handbuch  der  Spectroscopic  A  standard 
work  in  eight  volumes,  giving  a  comprehensive 
survey  and  full  bibliographies.  Its  publication  was 
interrupted  at  the  end  of  Volume  VI  by  the  World 
War,  but  was  resumed  later. 

The  Little  Guides  to  English  Counties.  58  vols.  A 
separate  volume  for  each  county.  The  mass  of  local 
detail  they  contain  makes  them  invaluable  in  die 
study  of  English  history,  literature,  architecture, 
biography,  etc. 

Neue  Jahrbucher  fur  Philologie  und  Paedagogi\,  Vol. 
I  (1826)  to  date.  An  annual  publication  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  philological  investigation  and  sci- 
entific pedagogy,  particularly  in  Germany. 

Die  neue  Zeit.  Stuttgart.  1883-1923.  An  important 
journal  of  German  socialistic  thought.  Discontinued 
in  1923. 

Nouvelles  annates  de  mathematique ,  Vol.  I  (1842)  to 
LXXXIV  (1927).  Issued  by  the  candidates  at  the 
French  Ecole  Normale  and  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
Discontinued  in  1927. 

Palmer's  Index  to  the  Times.  1790-1905.  Indexes 
the  contents  of  the  London  Times  from  1790  on. 
The  official  Index  to  the  Times  began  to  appear  in 
1906. 

Prace  matematyczno-fizyczne,  Vol.  I  (1888)  to  date. 
The  important  Polish  mathematical  journal.  The 
text,  however,  is  in  English,  French,  or  German. 

Primo  trattato  completo  di  diritto  amministrativo 
italiano.  10  vols.  A  basic  collection  of  monographs 
on  administrative  law  by  various  authors.  Edited 
by  Vittorio  E.  Orlando. 

Revue  internationale  de  sociologie,  Vol.  I  (1893)  to 
date.  Published  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institut  international  de  sociologie  with  the  col- 
laboration of  scholars  from  all  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Revue  socialiste.  Paris,  1885-1914.  One  of  the  more 
important  French  radical  journals.  Discontinued  in 
1914. 

Royal  Society  of  London.  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Pa- 
pers, 1 800-1900.  "A  monumental  index  of  the  first 
importance."  An  indispensable  guide  to  the  sci- 
entific literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  ap- 
pears in  some  fifteen  hundred  periodicals  and  the 
transactions  of  academies  and  learned  societies. 

Scrittori  d'ltalia.  166  vols.  A  uniform  collection  of 
the  standard  Italian  writers. 

Societe  de  l'histoire  de  France.  Annuaire-Bulletin, 
1863  to  date.  Founded  at  the  time  of  Guizot's  re- 
vival of  the  Academie  des  sciences  morales  et  po- 
Iitiques,  the  Societe  de  l'histoire  de  France  has  di- 
rected the  publication  of  a  vast  number  of  medieval 
chronicles  and  historical  papers  at  state  expense. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  inductive  Abstammungs-  und  Verer- 
bungslehre,  Vol.  I  (1908)  to  date.  The  most  valu- 
able and  significant  periodical  publication  for  the 
study  of  heredity.  Contributions  by  English, 
French,  and  German  scientists. 
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EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS 


A  SINE  qua  non  of  any  thorough  study 
,/jk.of  European  history  is  access  to  the 
official  records  of  the  national  assemblies 
of  the  more  important  countries.  These 
long  files  are,  however,  both  expensive  to 
purchase  and  difficult  to  find.  As  a  con- 
sequence, working  collections  of  them  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  eight  or  ten  major 
libraries  of  the  country.  The  Duke  Library 
has  had  to  proceed  slowly  in  acquiring  this 
material,  but  that  we  are  making  definite 
progress  is  indicated  by  two  recent  acquisi- 
tions. 

One  of  these  is  a  quite  remarkable  set, 
a  complete  file  of  the  Italian  Parliamentary 
Papers,  beginning  with  the  initial  Italian 
Parliament  in  1848.  These  papers  com- 
prise the  debates  of  both  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  bills  and  resolutions,  com- 
mittee reports  and  ancillary  documentary 
items.  A  government  regulation  has  re- 
stricted distribution  of  this  publication  to 
members  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  The 
set  which  the  Duke  Library  has  acquired, 
about  1000  volumes  bound  in  half -leather, 
was  once  the  property  of  Baron  Sidney 
Sonnino.  Sonnino  was  successively  a  career 
diplomat,  deputy,  prime  minister,  foreign 
minister,  and  second  Italian  delegate  to  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference  in  191 9.  To 
propagate  his  political  and  economic  belief 
and  those  of  his  party  he  founded  two 
journals,  ha  Rassegna  Settimanale  (1878) 
and  //  Giornale  d'ltalia  (1901).  Being  a 
bibliophile  as  well  as  a  Florentine,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  notable  Dante  collection, 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Casa  di 
Dante  at  Rome.  The  possession  of  this 


complete  file  of  the  Italian  papers  is  a  dis- 
tinction which,  according  to  the  published 
check  list,  the  Duke  Library  shares  with 
only  three  other  American  libraries,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  the  Library  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

The  second  acquisition  referred  to  is  a 
file  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers 
from  1925  to  date.  This  series  of  docu- 
ments includes  bills  and  amendments,  fi- 
nancial estimates  and  accounts,  committee 
reports,  diplomatic  and  consular  corres- 
pondence, statistical  data  on  many  sub- 
jects, reports  of  royal  commissions  and 
many  other  documents  of  varied  character. 
Incorporated  also  are  all  "Command  Pa- 
pers," such  as  the  British  "Blue  Book"  and 
"White  Paper."  The  speeches  of  members 
of  Parliament  are  available  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  of  which  the  Duke  Li- 
brary has  a  complete  set. 

The  file  from  1925  to  date  is  only  a  small 
section  of  the  total  set,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  from  fifty  to  sixty  volumes 
are  issued  annually.  With  this  beginning 
covering  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Library 
is  endeavoring  to  carry  the  file  backward 
at  least  to  the  year  191 8.  Since  the  British 
Papers  prior  to  1900  are  practically  unob- 
tainable, and  would  be  prohibitive  in  price 
if  they  were,  a  project  is  on  foot  to  micro- 
film a  complete  file  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  expense  of  this  work  being  shared 
by  a  number  of  libraries.  The  Duke  Li- 
brary hopes  to  be  able  to  become  one  of 
the  subscribers  to  this  project. 

For  the  other  major  countries  the  Li- 
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brary  has  the  following  holdings:  For 
France,  we  have  the  Debats  for  the  period 
1789  through  1919  complete,  with  some 
gaps  since  that  date,  and  the  Journal  Offi- 
ciel  from  1868  to  191 9.  For  Germany,  the 
V erhandlungen  des  Reichstags  is  complete. 
For  Austria — the  tide  varies — the  set  is 
complete  from  1861  to  1938.  For  Spain, 
the  Library  has  the  debates  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  from  1811  to  1922. 

The  major  needs  are  thus  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  in  securing  the  British  pa- 
pers, to  complete  some  unfortunate  gaps, 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to 
carry  forward  by  consistent  annual  ac- 
quisitions the  files  which  have  been  begun. 


The  Appointment  of  Dr.  Lund 

MR.  J.  P.  BREEDLOVE,  beloved  of 
all  staff  members  and  all  alumni 
who  knew  him,  has  the  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  having  served  as  Librarian  of  Trin- 
ity College  and  of  Duke  University  for 
forty-one  years.  During  his  administration 
the  Library  has  multiplied  many  times 
and  its  staff  has  increased  from,  as  he  puts 
it,  "myself  and  a  colored  boy,"  to  sixty-two 
full-time  workers.  He  is  an  expert  on 
moving  libraries,  having  supervised  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  book  collection  of 
Trinity  and  of  Duke  to  three  new  library 
buildings.  This  growth  of  the  book  col- 
lection under  his  guidance  has  involved, 
however,  a  constandy  expanding  series  of 
duties  in  connection  with  its  administra- 
tion. To  assure  to  Mr.  Breedlove  some 
measure  of  relief  from  this  process,  as  well 
as  his  continued  service  to  the  Library,  the 
President  has  appointed  him  Librarian- 
Emeritus  with  active  duties,  and  appointed 
Dr.  John  J.  Lund  as  University  Librarian. 
Dr.  Lund  came  to  the  Library  in  1938 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 


Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  field  of  philology  and  the  Cer- 
tificate in  Library  Science  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  During  the  two  years 
that  he  has  been  with  us  he  has  won  the 
esteem  of  the  staff  and  of  the  faculty,  and 
it  is  with  general  satisfaction  that  he  takes 
over  the  duties  which  Mr.  Breedlove  has 
in  part  relinquished. 


The  Annual  Dinner  Meeting 

HERETOFORE  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  import  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  a  distin- 
guished speaker  from  the  regions  of  light 
and  learning  which  lie  north  and  east  of 
us.  From  time  to  time,  however,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  members,  it  is  believed, 
to  present  speakers  from  our  own  section 
or  even  from  our  own  community.  This 
year  such  an  opportunity  is  at  hand  and 
we  are  taking  full  advantage  of  it.  Profes- 
sor N.  I.  White  has  just  brought  to  com- 
pletion the  manuscript  of  his  definitive 
biography  of  Shelley,  and  dispatched  it  to 
the  printer.  He  has  consented  to  present 
to  the  Friends  of  the  Library  in  advance 
of  publication  his  interpretation  of  Shelley. 
The  dinner  will  take  place  Wednesday 
evening,  March  27th,  at  seven.  Members 
are  urged  to  reserve  the  date  on  their 
calendars. 

The  Friends  of  the  Library,  now  in  its 
fifth  year,  is  an  organization  without  con- 
stitution, by-laws,  or  committees,  but  with 
an  enrolled  membership.  The  obligation 
of  the  members  is  to  aid  the  Library  in 
whatever  ways  they  can.  In  the  absence  of 
other  services,  new  members  are  asked  to 
contribute  one  book  per  year  until  they 
have  demonstrated  their  active  interest. 

Those  who  have  not  enrolled,  but  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  so,  are  urged  to  send 
their  names  to  H.  Branscomb,  Secretary, 
at  the  University  Library. 
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Footnotes  to  Gone  with  the  Wind 

IN  a  letter  written  several  years  ago  Mar- 
garet Mitchell  expressed  her  regret  that 
the  resources  of  the  Duke  Library  were 
not  accessible  to  her  while  she  was  writing 
her  volume.  While  the  remark  is  to  be 
taken  largely  as  a  gracious  compliment — 
certainly  no  reader  of  her  absorbing  book 
would  admit  any  lack  of  resources  or  ma- 
terial— it  is  true  that  among  the  nearly 
half  million  manuscripts  in  the  Library's 
possession  there  are  many  which  throw 
such  vivid  light  on  past  scenes  or  are  of 
such  human  interest  as  to  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  litterateur  as  well  as  of  the 
historian.  Two  letters  of  this  sort  have 
recendy  come  to  light.  They  are  repro- 
duced here  pardy  to  remind  our  friends 
that  historical  value  is  not  dependent 
necessarily  on  a  connection  with  important 
events,  and  partly  for  their  human  interest. 

One  of  these  is  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  a  popular  novelist  of  her  day, 
who  lived  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  let- 
ter was  written  to  Robert  Bonner,  her  pub- 
lisher, on  August  31,  1862: 

"On  Saturday  morning  the  citizens  of 
Georgetown  and  Washington  living  near 
the  river  were  aroused  by  a  great  commo- 
tion as  of  the  hasty  movements  of  great 
bodies  of  men,  horses  and  wagons.  Among 
the  rest  we  started  out  of  our  morning 
sleep  and  went  upon  the  large  porch  that 
overlooks  the  river.  There  a  scene  met  our 
eyes  that  must  remain  forever  engrafted 
upon  our  memories.  The  great  range  of 
Virginia  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  so  silent,  some  hours  before,  were 
covered  with  hastily  pitched  tents  and 
lighted  up  with  the  red  glare  of  the  camp 
fires.  It  was  McLellan's  army  who  had 
marched  throughout  the  night  and  had 
halted  there  to  cook  their  breakfasts.  It 
was  the  advance  columns  on  their  march 
to  Manassas,  and  still  they  came  on  and 


on  until  the  whole  shore  was  alive  with 
men,  and  the  earth  grew  soldiers  instead 
of  trees.  On  our  side  of  the  river  all  the 
citizens  of  these  two  towns — men,  women 
and  children — had  gathered.  The  rumor 
was  that  Stonewall  Jackson  would  be  in 
Washington  before  night,  either  as  a  victor 
or  a  prisoner — "A  victor,"  screamed  the 
secessionists  that  were  with  us;  "A  pris- 
oner," said  the  patriots.  And,  Mr.  Bonner, 
it  was  awful — neighbors,  living  side  by 
side,  standing  there  glared  at  each  other 
with  undying  hatred.  Upon  a  litde  more 
provocation  they  were  ready  to  take  each 
other  by  the  throats.  Two  she-rebels  were 
on  my  hill — outside  of  my  fence  however 
— parading  the  secession  colors  and  openly 
proclaiming  their  sentiments.  I  felt  my 
human  nature  rising  above  my  education 
and  had  to  come  in,  lest  I  should  forget 
myself  and  fall  upon  them.  But  if  they 
appear  there  again  I  will  take  our  water 
hose  and  douse  them.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  I  hate  with  a  hatred  so  intense 
as  I  do  a  she-rebel — and  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  .  .  ." 

The  second  letter  contains  more  action. 
It  was  written  by  John  Withers  Clay, 
editor  of  the  Huntsville  Democrat,  and 
tells  of  the  activity  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  population  on  the  arrival  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  in  this  hill-town  of  Alabama. 
It  was  written  in  April,  1862,  to  his  brother 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr.: 

"I  saw  a  great  commotion  among  a 
number  of  negroes  on  the  street — and 
several  running  toward  me.  I  accosted  the 
first  and  he  exclaimed  "Dey  done  come, 
sir!  dey's  done  come!"  "Who?"  "De  Yan- 
kees, sir!"  "How  do  you  know?"  "I 
seed  'em  myself.  Dey  at  the  telegraph 
office  and  all  over  de  Square."  "Did  they 
have  on  blue  coats?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well, 
then,  I  reckon  they  are  the  Yankees." — and 
I  walked  quietly  back  to  Fackler's  and 
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rang  the  doorbell  violently.  Sally  Pynchon 
(nee.  Fackler)  thrust  her  head  and  nearly 
half  her  body  out  of  an  upper  window  and 
asked  excitedly,  "Who's  that?"  "Mr.  Clay. 
The  Yankees  are  on  the  Square  and  have 
the  telegraph  office."  "Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us!" — and  back  she  dropped.  I  went 
into  the  street  and,  seeing  Mr.  McDowell's 
Alfred  running  home,  almost  breathless 
and  eyes  looking  as  though  they  would 
pop  out  of  the  sockets,  I  told  him  to  run 
back  and  tell  Guilford  [a  slave]  to  meet 
me — and  then  go  and  tell  my  wife  that 
I  was  off.  "Lord,  let  me  go  and  tell  my 
master,  first,  sir!"  After  crossing  Dry 
Creek,  I  saw  four  men  riding  rapidly 
down  the  parrallel  street  and  thinking 
they  might  be  Yankees,  I  stepped  into  a 
deep  ditch  and  walked  in  it  till  they  dis- 
appeared and  then  took  the  open  road  for 
Coltart's.  Getting  there,  I  saw  Mrs.  C, 
told  her  the  Yankees  had  the  telegraph 
office  and  enquired  who  those  men  were 
dismounted  at  her  well.  She  reckoned 
they  were  the  Yankees  and  I  had  better 
run.  I  ran  about  one  hundred  yards,  hav- 
ing Coltart's  house  between  me  and  the 
enemy,  .  .  Joe  Bradley  was  aroused  from 
sleep  by  servants,  and  then  wife  and  chil- 
dren clamoring  for  him  to  run — for  the 


Yankees  were  all  over  the  streets  about 
his  house — he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
town  by  slipping  from  lot  to  lot.  He  got 
to  George  Beirne's,  and  the  Feds,  appear- 
ing in  the  lane  between  Beirne's  and 
Fearn's,  the  Beirne  girls  locked  him  in  the 
cellar.  Getting  to  Fackler's,  a  horse  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  attempted  to  get  off 
— but  his  heart  failed  him  and  he  returned. 
Again  he  started  and  Feds  on  horseback  ap- 
peared. He  had  no  alternative  but  to  assume 
a  bold  front  and  move  toward  them;  they 
turned  off,  and  he  went  .  .  .  through  the 
fields  to  the  mountain  and  over  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  ...  As  he  passed  Jim  Ward's, 
Jim's  children  halloed — "Run,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, run!  the  Yankees'll  catch  you."  He 
implored  them  to  keep  quiet  and  got 
off.  ...  As  some  of  the  Federal  cavalry 
rode  by  Tom  Burton's,  his  wife  ran  out, 
waved  a  Confederate  flag  and  shouted, 
"Hurra  for  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy!"  They  merely  tipped  her 
the  military  salute  and  passed  on.  It  was 
very  hazardous  conduct,  however  brave, 
for,  besides  subjecting  herself  to  danger 
of  insult,  her  brother  .  .  .  wounded  at 
Shilow — was  then  confined  with  his 
wound  ...  at  her  house." 


Some  Recent  Accessions 


Almanack  royal.  1762-1888.  A  series  of  annual 
handbooks  of  facts  about  the  organization  and  per- 
sonnel of  French  governmental,  educational,  and 
commercial  institutions. 

Catalogue  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  Art  Collection.  6 
vols.  A  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  of  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Chinese,  Corean  and  Persian 
pottery  and  porcelain  in  existence. 

Cabrol,  Fernand:  Dictionnaire  d'archeologie  chretienne 
et  de  liturgie.  13  vols.  An  encyclopedia  of  signed 
articles  on  Christian  antiquities  covering  the  period 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

L'enseignement  mathematique.  1899  to  date.  Switz- 
erland's only  separate  mathematical  periodical,  set- 
ting forth  the  activities  of  the  Societe  Mathemati- 
que Suisse  and  the  Societe  Suisse  des  Professeurs 
de  Mathematique. 


Dinglers  Polytechnisches  Journal.  1820-1931.  A  Ger- 
man periodical  dealing  with  technology  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  Originally  a  monthly,  it  began  to 
appear  weekly  in  1882. 

Germanische  Studien.  200  nos.  A  series  of  mon- 
ographs continuing  the  Germanic  section  of  the 
Berliner  Beitrage  zur  germanischen  und  romani- 
schen  Philologie. 

The  Holy  Bible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  New.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
161 1.  The  first  edition  of  the  authorized  or  King 
James  version,  known  as  the  great  "He  Bible"  be- 
cause of  the  misprint  of  "he"  for  "she"  in  Ruth 
3:i5" 

Journal  asiatique,  1822  to  date.  A  complete  file  of 
this  famous  journal,  the  foundation  of  any  research 
collection  for  Oriental  studies.  Now  in  its  230th 
volume. 
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AN  EXHIBIT  FROM  THE  TRENT  COLLECTION 


THE  Alumnae  Week-end  held 
during  the  spring  vacation  with 
216  alumnae  returning  to  the  campus 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  events 
of  the  academic  year.  The  Library's 
contribution  to  the  occasion  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  a  number  of  volumes  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  rarity  loaned  for  the 
purpose  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Charles 
Trent  of  Durham,  Mrs.  Trent  being 
herself  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1939. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trent  have  been  engaged 
in  developing  their  collection  for  only 
a  few  years,  but  they  have  prosecuted 
their  quests  with  remarkable  success. 
Their  chief  interests  have  been  medical 
history  and  American  literature,  partic- 
ularly, Walt  Whitman.  This  exhibit 
was  built  primarily  around  "The  Good 
Grey  Poet,"  though  Dr.  Trent's  medi- 
cal collection  contributed  a  number  of 
volumes  of  exceptional  interest  also. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  full  description 
of  the  exhibit  and  the  following  list 
has  had  to  be  limited  to  the  literary 
materials. 

The  Whitman  items  exhibited  were 
the  following: 

1.  Leaves  of  Grass,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1855.  This 
is  the  extremely  rare  first  edition — a  quarto  volume 
in  green  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  marbled  end 
papers.  Only  one  line  in  the  body  of  the  work  at- 
tests the  author,  "Walt  Whitman,  an  American,  one 
of  the  roughs,  a  kosmos."  This  volume  contains 
twelve  poems.  The  reception  accorded  the  volume 
was  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  New  York  Cri- 
terion said  it  was  "muck,"  and  a  London  critic  made 
the  assertion  that  "Walt  Whitman  is  as  unacquainted 
with  art  as  a  hog  is  with  mathematics."    Eight  hun- 


dred copies  of  this  first  edition  were  printed.  That 
one  of  these  copies  is  now  in  Durham  is  a  fact 
which  warrants  considerable  local  pride. 

2.  Leaves  of  Grass,  Brooklyn,  1856.  Second  Edi- 
tion. This  second  edition  is  the  one  in  which  Whit- 
man quoted  the  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  Emerson,  "I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of 
a  great  career."  This  had  been  one  of  the  few  fa- 
vorable comments  which  Whitman  received  after  the 
appearance  of  his  volume.  So  delighted  was  he  over 
it  that  he  not  only  printed  it  in  the  press  and,  no 
doubt,  read  it  to  all  of  his  friends,  but  also  quoted 
it  in  the  second  edition.  Emerson,  however,  was  not 
pleased  at  the  publicity  given  his  communication  and 
later  drew  away  from  Whitman.  This  second  edi- 
tion contained  twenty  new  poems.  The  Trent  copy 
is  in  excellent  condition. 

3.  Leaves  of  Grass,  Boston,  1860-61.  Third  edi- 
tion. There  were  many  issues  of  this  edition  found 
in  various  colors  and  textures  of  cloth.  The  copy 
exhibited  is  in  the  orange  binding  in  which  the  first 
issue  probably  appeared. 

4.  5  and  6.  The  first  editions  of  Leaves  of  Grass 
in  German  (Zurich,  1899)  and  in  Dutch  (Haarlem, 
1898),  and  an  unusual  Yiddish  translation  made  in 
New  York  in  1934. 

7.  Original  manuscript  of  "Education  in  Our 
Schools."  This  belonged  formerly  to  Horace  Trau- 
bel,  one  of  Whitman's  three  literary  executors.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Duke  Library  has  secured 
three  volumes  of  newspaper  clippings  and  notes 
about  Whitman  compiled  by  Dr.  Bucke,  one  of  the 
other  executors. 

8.  Original  manuscript  of  "Qualities  of  the  Great 
Poet."  This  is  the  essay  in  which  Whitman  states: 
"It  is  not  that  he  gives  his  country  great  poems; 
it  is  that  he  gives  his  country  the  spirit  which  makes 
the  greatest  poems  and  the  greatest  material  for 
poems." 

9.  Original  manuscript  of  "Comments  on  Goethe." 

10.  Medical  reports  made  by  the  nurse  and  the 
attending  physicians  during  the  poet's  last  illness.  It 
includes  notes  by  Dr.  Bucke,  telegrams  sent  at  Whit- 
man's death  and  newspaper  clippings  about  the 
funeral. 

In  addition  to  the  Whitman  material 
there  were  exhibited  also  a  holograph 
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letter  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  refer- 
ring to  Whitman  and,  as  examples  of 
American  literature  of  these  very  dif- 
ferent periods,  first  editions  of  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter  (Boston,  1850), 
Mark  Twain's  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn  (New  York,  1885),  and 
Carl  Sandburg's  Chicago  Poems  (New 
York,  1916).  There  was  also  one  Clem- 
ens' manuscript,  signed  by  the  author 
and  entitled,  "My  Boyhood  Dreams." 
We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Trent  for  lending  these  exciting  vol- 
umes and  manuscripts  for  this  display. 
The  exhibition  of  such  private  collec- 
tions serves  a  double  purpose:  it  en- 
ables scholars  and  advanced  students  to 
see  important  volumes  to  which  they 
have  given  a  great  amount  of  study  and 
it  serves  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
other  book  collectors  in  the  region,  thus 
aiding  the  preservation  of  important 
material  and  adding  to  the  fun  of  life. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Duke  University 
Library  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  25  in  the  University  Union. 
After  a  dinner  in  which  the  piece  de 
resistance  was  South  Carolina  squab — 
some  day  the  Secretary  is  going  to  find 
out  why  squabs  do  better  south  of  the 
state  line — Professor  David  Cavers  took 
charge  of  the  proceedings.  Since  both 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  members 
of  our  own  faculty,  Professor  Cavers 
asked  the  guests  to  transport  them- 
selves imaginatively  to  X  University 
where  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  was  being  held.  To  this  gather- 
ing he  introduced  the  visiting  speakers, 
Professor  Frederic  M.  Hanes  and  Pro- 


fessor Newman  I.  White,  both  of  Duke 
University. 

Professor  Hanes  spoke  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  five-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  invention  of  printing.  He 
brought  out  the  facts  that  we  know 
very  little  about  John  Gutenberg  and 
the  first  employment  of  moveable 
types,  but  that  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  its  immediate  and  extraordinary 
success.  Within  half  a  century  more 
than  half  a  million  separate  titles  were 
printed.  He  spoke  of  some  of  the  more 
important  presses  from  which  the  in- 
cunabula came,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  the  guests  to  an  exhibit  which  he 
had  arranged  in  the  hall  illustrating 
the  beginnings  of  printing.  The  feature 
of  this  exhibit  was  a  page  from  the 
Gutenberg  Bible. 

Professor  White  spoke  on  Shelley, 
devoting  his  remarks  primarily  to  the 
poet's  deep  convictions  and  aims.  Shel- 
ley, he  said,  had  committed  himself  to 
a  personal  revolution  against  all  forms 
of  injustice  and  cruelty,  particularly 
those  which  had  hardened  into  politi- 
cal institutions  or  social  conventions. 
Most  of  the  specific  issues  for  which  he 
fought  have  long  been  recognized  as 
reasonable  and  just — his  championship 
of  the  Irish  cause,  for  example.  His 
antagonism  to  organized  Christianity 
Professor  White  attributed  in  part  to 
certain  personal  experiences,  but  like 
many  another  opponent  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  he  had  great  admiration  for 
Jesus.  Few  writers  have  expressed  the 
principle  of  non-retaliation  and  forgive- 
ness more  forcefully  than  did  Shelley. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  there  were 
many  of  his  contemporaries  who  had 
for  his  character  and  objectives  the 
highest  appreciation   and  praise.    On 
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the  other  hand,  it  was  inevitable  that, 
because  of  his  unconventional  ideas  and 
his  attacks  upon  constituted  authority, 
there  would  be  many  who  were  bound 
to  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  revolu- 
tionary. Professor  White's  lecture  left 
with  his  hearers  a  vivid  realization  of 
the  combination  of  uncompromising 
idealism  and  imaginative  genius  which 
were  responsible  for  both  impressions. 


Ex  Libris  William  Kenneth  Boyd 

DURING  his  many  years  of  service 
to  Trinity  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Boyd  was  responsible 
for  many  constructive  developments, 
but  in  library  circles  he  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Libraries  of  Duke  University  and  as 
virtually  the  founder  of  the  University 
book  collection.  It  is  with  special  grate- 
fulness, therefore,  that  we  announce 
the  gift  by  his  daughter,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Boyd  Hamilton,  of  496  selected 
volumes  from  his  personal  library.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Library  several  thousand  volumes  from 
her  father's  library  and  requested  that 
we  select  those  volumes  we  did  not 
have  or  would  particularly  like  to  du- 
plicate. The  selection  was  done  by 
members  of  the  faculty  whose  special 
interests  lie  in  the  field  of  Southern 
history  and  thought. 

Since  Dr.  Boyd's  great  book  interest 
had  been  the  development  of  the 
library  of  the  University  and,  in  par- 
ticular, its  Southern  collection,  it  was 
natural  that  his  own  working  collec- 
tion should  duplicate  to  a  large  extent 
the  collection  which  he  had  built  up 
for  the  University.  Among  his  books, 
however,  were  many  volumes  which 
represent  additions  of  special  interest 


and  value.  One  notes  a  copy  of 
Drake's  description  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  environs  (18 15),  which  reminds  one 
of  Dr.  Boyd's  constant  interest  in  the 
old  Northwest;  much  material  dealing 
with  state  and  local  history  such  as 
The  Charter  of  the  Cape  Fear  Naviga- 
tion Company  (1833),  A  History  of 
Edenton  and  Its  Environs  (n.d.),  the 
Charter  and  By-laws  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Baptist  Foundation  (n.d.),  the 
Charter  and  By-laws  of  the  Piedmont 
Club  of  the  city  of  Durham  (1921), 
and  a  number  of  items  of  the  period  of 
Secession  and  Reconstruction  which 
the  University  did  not  possess. 

All  those  who  knew  Dr.  Boyd  and 
his  work  will  feel  happy  that  these  five 
hundred  volumes  have  thus  found  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the  University 
library  side  by  side  with  the  many  vol- 
umes chosen  by  his  hands.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  for  this 
generous  gift. 


The  Robertson  Collection  on  the 
Philippines 

THE  Duke  University  library  has 
recently  acquired  what  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive collections  of  Filipiniana  in 
existence.  The  five  thousand  odd  vol- 
umes, pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  of 
this  collection  were  assembled  by  the 
late  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  pioneer 
editor  of  the  Hispanic  American  His- 
torical Review.  Dr.  Robertson  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  monumental  col- 
lection of  source  materials,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  I4gyi8g8  (55  vols.),  served 
for  five  years  as  librarian  of  the  Philip- 
pine library  at  Manila,  was  connected 
with  various  governmental  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  interested  in  the  Phil- 
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ippines  and  until  his  death  was  an  as- 
siduous collector  of  Filipiniana. 

Virtually  all  phases  of  Philippine  af- 
fairs are  represented  in  this  collection. 
The  proportion  of  printed  bibliogra- 
phies, manuscripts,  and  governmental 
reports  is  relatively  high.  Among  the 
bibliographic  items  might  be  men- 
tioned Anjel  Perez  y  Guemez,  Adi- 
ciones  y  continuacion  de  la  imprenta 
en  Manila  de  Jose  Toribio  Medina 
(Manila,  1904);  Coleccion  general  de 
documentos  relativos  a  las  Tolas  Fili- 
pinas  existentes  en  el  archivo  de  Indias 
de  Sevilla  (1493-1529);  T.  H.  Pardo  de 
Tavera,  Notas  para  una  cartografia  de 
Filipinas;  Emma  Osterman  Elmer, 
Checklist  of  Publications  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  igoo-ij 
(Manila,  1917).  Philippine  conditions 
immediately  after  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war  are  illuminated  by  correspond- 
ence of  William  Howard  Taft,  first 
Civil  Governor;  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  (1901-13);  T.  H.  Pardo 
de  Tavera,  Filipino  member  of  the  sec- 
ond Philippine  commission  and  bibli- 
ophile; James  A.  LeRoy,  private  secre- 
tary to  Dean  Worcester,  and  David 
Prescott  Barrows,  director  of  education, 
1903-09.  Other  manuscript  items  in- 
clude a  biographical  directory  of  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Philippine  Assembly, 
specimens  of  Tagbanua  writing  with 
explanations,  and  photostats  of  a  pre- 
Spanish  calendar  or  horoscope,  United 
States  Senate  congressional  hearings  on 
Philippine  affairs,  eleven  volumes  of 
demographic  statistics,  journals  of  the 
Philippine  Assembly,  and  various  de- 
partmental reports  treating  of  public 
welfare,  health,  justice,  and  finance. 

Dr.  Robertson  was  much  interested 
in  the  missionary  program  conducted 
by  the   Spanish   government  and  re- 


ligious orders  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  collection  contains  some  material 
of  special  interest  on  this  topic.  There 
are,  for  example,  the  pastoral  letters 
(1776-1783)  of  Santa  Justa  y  Rufina, 
archbishop  of  Manila;  Boletin  eclesias- 
tico  del  Arzobispado  de  Manila  (1876- 
1891),  R.  P.  Perez,  Catalogo  bio-biblio- 
grafico  de  los  religiosos  Agustinos. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  basic  selection 
of  books  and  pamphlets  by  and  about 
Jose  Protasio  Rizal  y  Alonso,  celebrated 
Filipino  author,  medico,  and  patriot. 
This  group  embraces  several  editions  of 
Noli  me  tangere,  Rizal's  first  political 
novel.  For  this  scathing  diatribe  against 
the  prevailing  conditions,  Rizal  was  ex- 
iled, and  finally  executed  by  the  domi- 
nant Spanish  party. 

One  section  of  the  collection  is  de- 
voted to  significant  recent  works  on 
the  Philippines  by  scholars  of  various 
nationalities.  There  are  about  300  vol- 
umes in  this  category.  Among  them 
are  works  of  Austin  Craig,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Fedor  Jagor's  Riesen  in  den  Phi- 
lippinen  in  the  German,  English  and 
Spanish  editions,  the  writing  of  Teo- 
doro  M.  Kalaw,  Filipino  nationalist, 
statesman,  and  author,  and  of  Wen- 
ceslao  Emilio  Retana  y  Gamboa,  Span- 
ish bibliographer  and  historian. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
library  in  this  country  will  have  better 
facilities  for  work  on  the  Philippines 
than  this  collection  will  provide.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  American  policy 
in  the  Far  East  remains  to  be  formu- 
lated and  that  the  Philippine  question 
itself  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
settled,  this  collection  may  be  regarded 
as  an  acquisition  of  certain  usefulness 
and  special  merit. 
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JAMES  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS  •  1862-1940 


IN  the  death  of  Mr.  James  A.  Thomas 
on  September  ioth  at  his  home  in 
White  Plains,  New  York,  the  Library 
has  lost  a  devoted  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Mr.  Thomas  was  a  trustee  of 
the  University  and  devoted  to  all  its 
activities,  but  his  interests  were  most 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Chapel  and  in  the 
Library.  The  former  he  helped  to 
build,  having  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  secured  the  funds 
for  its  erection.  To  the  latter  he  was  a 
constant  friend  and  benefactor  from  the 
beginning  of  the  University  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Thomas'  contributions  to  the 
Library  were  not  solely  financial.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs,  and 
gave  much  time  and  thought  to  its 
needs  and  problems.  When  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
was  effected  he  made  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Durham  to  be  present  at 
the  first  meeting.  Not  only  did  he 
supply  the  Secretary  with  the  names  of 
many  individuals  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  but  he  per- 
sonally took  the  matter  up  with  a  num- 
ber of  them.  Toward  the  furnishing  of 
certain  rooms  in  the  Woman's  College 
Library  he  contributed  a  number  of 
valuable  Oriental  rugs,  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  objects  of  art.  His  most  out- 
standing contribution,  however,  was 
the  Thomas  Collection  on  the  Far 
East,  a  comprehensive  body  of  books, 
newspapers,  prints  and  other  materials 
dealing  with  many  phases  of  the  cul- 


ture of  the  Orient.  This  collection  at 
the  time  of  his  death  included  approxi- 
mately 1500  bound  volumes,  many  of 
them  of  great  worth  and  beauty,  in 
addition  to  other  materials. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  de- 
veloping this  collection  was  not  merely, 
nor,  I  think,  primarily,  that  of  the 
bibliophile  or  book  collector.  It  was 
quite  practical.  His  long  experience  in 
the  Orient  had  made  him  keenly  aware 
not  only  of  China's  need  of  Western 
science  and  technology  but  also  that 
there  is  much  which  America  could 
learn  from  China,  and  his  interest  in 
selecting  and  sending  these  volumes  to 
the  Library  was  that  they  might  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  He  was  fertile  in 
ideas  in  this  direction.  North  Carolina 
potters  might  profitably  imitate  the 
shapes,  if  not  the  color  and  finish,  of 
oriental  vases.  Farmers  in  the  deep 
South  had  only  begun  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  the  tung  oil  industry. 
The  soy  bean  was  only  one  of  several 
Chinese  staples  which  might  be  profit- 
ably introduced  into  this  country.  In 
the  last  conversation  which  the  writer 
had  with  him  he  described  in  detail  a 
dairying  process  which  had  been  de- 
veloped in  China  which  he  believed 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  South. 
I  think  that  he  was  disappointed  at 
times  that  the  Library  was  not  able  to 
do  more  in  interesting  the  general  pub- 
lic in  these  possibilities.  But  while 
many  of  his  ideas  in  this  direction  were 
never  carried  out,  he  was  able  to  see  his 
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objective  being  realized  by  a  slower  but 
surer  method.  When  he  began  the 
Thomas  Collection  the  University, 
being  in  its  founding  stage,  gave  very 
little  attention  to  the  Far  East.  Due  in 
part  to  general  considerations  but  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, courses  on  China  and  the  Far 
East  were  introduced  into  the  curricu- 
lum, and  before  his  death  he  was  able 
to  count  at  least  four  scholars  on  the 
University  faculty  engaged  in  active  re- 
search on  problems  in  this  field  and 
many  students  enrolled  in  the  study  of 
them.  During  the  same  period,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  Mr.  Thomas  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  millions  of  dollars  in 
America  for  the  relief  of  victims  of 
famine  and  war  in  China. 

Mr.  Thomas'  deep  interest  in  the  Li- 
brary and  his  services  to  it  will  be  sore- 
ly missed.  The  recollection  of  these, 
however,  will  remain  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  the  several 
libraries.  In  the  Woman's  College  Li- 
brary the  James  A.  Thomas  Room, 
which  he  furnished  in  part  and  in 
which  his  portrait  hangs,  will  aid  in 
this,  and  in  the  University  Library 
there  will  be  a  bookplate  in  many  a 
valuable  volume  which  will  remind 
future  readers  of  the  kindly,  wise,  re- 
sourceful individual  who,  without  fuss 
or  fanfare,  did  so  much  to  bring  China 
and  America  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate one  another. 


Books  from  Europe 

WHILE  it  is  not  our  practice  to 
deal  with  matters  of  library  ad- 
ministration in  this  bulletin,  we  be- 
lieve that  its  readers  will  be  interested 
to  know  how  the  war  is  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  library  with  its  Euro- 
pean agents. 


When  the  British  blockade  was  first 
established  American  libraries,  acting 
through  a  national  committee,  started 
negotiations  with  the  British  govern- 
ment to  permit  books  for  American 
libraries,  especially  those  from  neutral 
countries,  to  pass  through  the  blockade 
after  due  examination.  Before  these 
negotiations  were  concluded  the  war 
broke  on  the  west  with  all  its  fury,  and 
Norway,  Belgium,  Holland  and  France 
were  occupied  by  the  German  army. 
Since  no  shipping  is  proceeding  from 
the  ports  of  these  countries,  books 
could  not  be  secured  even  if  their  ship- 
ment were  permitted.  For  a  while 
there  were  precarious  connections  with 
the  Continent  through  Lisbon,  but  the 
Library  has  received  no  shipments  now 
for  several  months.  Air  mail  connec- 
tions with  Lisbon  are  still  open,  but  at 
thirty  cents  an  ounce  few  books  would 
be  worth  their  shipping  costs.  Some 
libraries  have  had  shipments  from 
Europe  directed  across  Siberia  and  the 
Pacific,  but  it  appears  that  about  as 
many  shipments  are  lost  en  route  as 
come  through. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Library 
has  ceased  to  place  further  European 
orders  outside  the  British  Isles.  A 
letter  has  come  through  from  our  lead- 
ing periodical  agent,  Wilhelm  Nijhoff 
of  the  Hague,  stating  that  his  firm  sur- 
vived the  invasion  with  no  loss  of  life 
and  with  warehouses  still  intact.  We 
have  advised  him  to  hold  whatever 
periodicals  he  may  have  received  until 
such  time  as  shipment  again  becomes 
possible.  The  English  market,  how- 
ever, is  still  open,  the  only  difficulty 
being  the  extra  cost  of  war  risk  insur- 
ance. Dealer  prices  in  this  market 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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THE  HUMANISTS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  PERIOD 


THE  past  decade  has  seen  a  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  the  writings 
of  the  Renaissance  Humanists.  The 
historian,  philosopher,  and  philologist 
have  discovered  that  the  Humanists 
must  be  the  point  of  departure  for  most 
investigations  of  any  proportion;  work- 
ers in  the  recently  opened  field  of  the 
history  of  science  have  found  the  writ- 
ings of  these  thinkers  invaluable.  Be- 
cause of  the  obvious  importance  of 
these  writers  a  new  journal  devoted  to 
them  has  appeared  in  Italy,  and  until 
the  war  intervened,  journals  of  a  simi- 
lar sort  were  planned  in  France  and 
England.  As  an  indication  that  this 
new  interest  is  not  purely  one  of  schol- 
arship, one  may  mention  the  modern 
philosophical  trend  which  has  been 
called  neo-Humanism. 

For  many  years  the  Library  has 
possessed  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
most  important  Humanists  like  Pe- 
trarch, Erasmus,  and  Melanchthon;  but 
the  works  of  a  vast  number  of  minor 
humanists  and  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  major  humanists  have  been 
wanting.  As  none  of  these  writers  has 
been  reprinted  in  modern  times,  their 
writings  must  be  procured,  if  at  all,  in 
the  editions  of  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Professors  E.  W.  Nelson  and  D.  C. 
Allen  pointed  out  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Library  Council  early  in  1939  that 
these  volumes  are  not  expensive  for  the 
most  part,  and  proposed  that  a  system- 
atic program  for  their  acquisition  be 
undertaken.  This  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.  Acting  under 
the  advice  of  Professors  Nelson  and 
Allen,  catalogs  of  European  antiquarian 
booksellers  have  been  searched  and  reg- 
ular reports  received  from  a  London 
dealer  who  has  watched  for  books  of 


this  sort  at  the  English  auctions.  In 
this  way  several  hundred  titles  have 
been  acquired  at  extremely  reasonable 
prices. 

The  broad  area  covered  by  these  pur- 
chases may  be  suggested  by  mentioning 
a  few  of  the  more  recentiy  acquired 
titles  and  pointing  out  that  all  these 
books  are  important  to  workers  in 
other  fields  besides  that  of  the  history 
of  humanism.  Porta's  Villae  is,  for 
example,  of  interest  to  the  architect  and 
the  art  historian;  Maittaire's  Stephano- 
rum  historia  is  an  important  source  in 
the  history  of  printing;  Cheke's  De 
pronuntiatione  Graecae  and  Estienne's 
De  bene  instituendis  Graecae  linguae 
studiis  are  not  only  of  great  value  to 
students  of  the  Classics  but  are  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  education.  Of 
interest  to  the  historian  of  science  are 
books  like  Portius'  De  coloribus,  Poly- 
dore  Vergil's  De  rerum  inventoribus, 
and  Cornelius  Agrippa's  De  incertitu- 
dine  et  vanitate  omnium  scientiarum  et 
ariium.  In  addition  to  these  works 
there  are  numerous  volumes  of  con- 
temporary history,  biography,  and 
epistles;  there  are  treatises  on  numis- 
matics, the  art  of  war,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, social  thought,  and  all  the 
philosophical  schools  known  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  realm  of  polite  letters 
is  represented  by  volumes  of  verse  and 
prose  in  Latin,  the  literary  language  of 
the  humanists. 

The  acquisition  of  these  volumes  be- 
gins to  give  the  Duke  Library  a  work- 
ing nucleus  of  sources  for  the  study  not 
only  of  the  history  of  humanism  but  al- 
so of  the  Renaissance  aspects  of  all  other 
forms  of  history.  While  the  growth 
of  this  collection  will  necessarily  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  for  the  present,  the 
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continental  market  being  closed, 
enough  has  been  accomplished  already 
to  warrant  calling  attention  to  it.  To 
the  faculty  members  who  have  given 
much  time  and  thought  to  this  program 
the  Library  has  every  reason  to  be 
grateful. 


A  Grant  for  Books  on  Latin 
America 

THE  Library  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  a  grant  of  $25,000 
has  been  made  to  the  Duke  Library  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  Latin  America. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Library 
has  been  proud  of  certain  files  of  Latin 
American  public  documents  which  it 
possessed.  Aside  from  these  sets,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be  said  that  the  book 
collection  was  strong  in  this  area.  With 
the  great  increase  in  interest  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  continents  of  the 
hemisphere  it  was  apparent  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  studies  in  this  field, 
unless  these  were  to  be  superficial  in 
character.  A  joint  application  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  was  worked 
out  between  representatives  of  Duke, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tulane  by  which  duplication  in  this 
field  would  be  avoided.  Professors 
Lanning  and  Reid  were  the  Duke 
representatives  who  carried  on  these 
negotiations  and  prepared  the  applica- 
tion. 

According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon, 
Tulane  will  continue  to  emphasize  the 
area  of  the  Caribbean,  in  which  she 
has  already  achieved  distinction.  Duke 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
have  divided  the  South  American  area 
geographically,  Duke  taking  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Colombia, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Chile. 


Subject  interests  of  faculty  members  in 
these  two  universities  which  reach 
across  the  geographical  line  of  division 
will  be  met  by  the  agreement  that  each 
library,  in  buying  in  its  allotted  field, 
will  consider  requests  from  the  other 
faculty  on  the  same  basis  as  requests 
from  its  own. 


Inter-Library  Loans  and  Borrowings 

THE  record  of  loans  and  borrow- 
ings of  the  Duke  Library  for  the 
last  academic  year  shows  that  for  the 
first  time  the  number  of  books  loaned 
exceeded  the  number  of  those  bor- 
rowed. The  figures  for  the  last  five 
years  are  as  follows: 

Loaned  to  Borrowed  from 

other  libraries  other  libraries 

1935-36     1071  1 148 

1936-37     2122  3007 

1937-38     1658  1696 

1938-39     1542  1618 

1939-40     1940  1785 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  loans  has  not  been  due 
to  a  decrease  in  the  borrowings.  The 
latter,  too,  increased  over  the  previous 
years. 

Some  further  figures  on  these  inter- 
library  loans  may  be  of  interest.  A 
total  of  86  college  and  university  libra- 
ries borrowed  from  the  Duke  Library 
during  the  year,  71  of  these  being  out 
of  the  state.  The  libraries  which  drew 
most  heavily  on  the  Duke  Library  were, 
in  the  order  named,  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  the  University  of 
Georgia,  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana  State  Library,  Emory  and 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Those  from 
which  we  borrowed  the  most  heavily 
were  the  following:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Yale  University,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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No.  10 


A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR  THE 

Friends  of'Duke  University  J^ibrary 


May,  1941 


WILLIAM  WASHINGTON  FLOWERS 
1874-1941 


IT  WAS  with  deep  regret  that  all  the 
friends  of  Duke  University  as  well 
as  the  personal  friends  of  William 
Washington  Flowers  learned  of  his 
death  on  May  i  at  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Marshall  Spears,  in  Dur- 
ham. One  of  seven  children  sent  to 
Trinity  College  by  his  parents,  Colonel 
George  Washington  Flowers  and  Sal- 
lie  Haynes  Flowers,  Mr.  Flowers  en- 
tered the  college  in  1890  when  scarcely 
sixteen  years  of  age.  As  a  student  he 
revealed  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter that  marked  him  for  leadership. 
He  was  a  scholar,  an  athlete  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  fellows  as  the  best  all- 
round  man  of  his  class.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class  for  all  four  years;  for 
the  last  two  years  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Archive,  the  college  literary  pub- 
lication; he  was  president  of  the  Hes- 
perian Literary  Society;  and  he  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society. 

His  scholarly  interests  led  him  into 
the  teaching  profession  and  on  his 
graduation  in  1894  he  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Durham  schools.  In  a  short  time 
he  succeeded  Mr.  C.  W.  Toms  as  Su- 
perintendent. In  1896  he  received  the 
M.A.  degree  from  Trinity,  and  in  1899 
after  advanced  study  at  Harvard  and 
in  Germany,  he  became  instructor  in 


German  at  Trinity.  On  account  of 
severe  headaches  and  difficulty  with 
his  eyes,  apparently  arising  out  of  a 
school-day  injury,  Mr.  Flowers  felt 
compelled  to  give  up  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. By  the  time  his  health  was 
restored  he  had  accepted  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  employ  of  James  B. 
Duke. 

Mr.  Flowers'  advancement  was  rapid. 
By  1906  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
old  Blackwell  factory  in  Durham.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Liggett  and  Myers 
Company  as  manager  of  the  W.  Duke 
Sons  and  Company  branch,  with  gen- 
eral charge  of  all  the  Company's  busi- 
ness in  the  South.  In  1914  he  was 
elected  a  director  and  about  the  same 
time  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  Liggett  and 
Myers;  he  was  subsequently  elected  a 
vice-president,  and  since  1936  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board. 

Despite  Mr.  Flowers'  business  suc- 
cess and  the  close  application  which  it 
required,  he  never  lost  touch  with  the 
land  of  his  youth  and  the  world  of 
scholarship.  He  continued  to  read 
widely  and  his  interest  in  books  was 
genuine.  It  was  entirely  natural  that  a 
person  of  his  generous  spirit  should 
wish  to  do  something  for  the  Univer- 
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sity  with  which  he  and  his  family  were 
connected,  and  it  was  equally  natural 
that  any  constructive  effort  which  he 
might  sponsor  would  have  to  do  with 
the  essential  interests  of  the  University: 
books,  students,  and  scholars.  Upon 
the  death  of  Colonel  Flowers  his  chil- 
dren had  given  a  number  of  his  books 
and  other  volumes  to  the  Library  to 
establish  the  George  Washington  Flow- 
ers Memorial  Collection.  This  appealed 
to  the  latent  scholarly  interest  of  Mr. 
Flowers,  and  he  contributed  not  only 
volumes  but  also,  from  time  to  time, 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  region  in  which 
the  University  is  located.  No  fanfare 
of  publicity  attended  these  donations 
for  it  was  not  in  Mr.  Flowers'  nature 
to  seek  the  limelight. 

The  expansion  of  the  Flowers  Col- 
lection on  a  large  scale  began  in  1929. 
This  responsibility  was  wisely  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
liam K.  Boyd,  a  specialist  in  Southern 
history  who  had  long  been  active  in 
building  up  the  Library.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Collection  was  printed 
in  In  Memoriam:  William  Kenneth 
Boyd  and  space  does  not  permit  elab- 
oration here.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  however,  that  the  Flowers  Collec- 
tion constitutes  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant single  collection  in  the  Library. 
It  has  furnished  and  will  continue  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  much  scholarly 
work  pertaining  to  all  phases  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  South.  With 
some  half  million  manuscripts,  nearly 
ten  thousand  volumes  of  newspapers, 
and   thousands   of   books,   pamphlets, 


maps,  broadsides,  and  Southern  music, 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  particularly  strong  in  materials 
relating  to  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Flow- 
ers' contribution  to  the  Collection  is 
especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  University  to 
have  begun  the  task  alone. 

Mr.  Flowers  was  a  very  quiet  and 
soft-spoken  person,  not  given  to  boast- 
ing, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  de- 
rived immense  satisfaction  from  watch- 
ing the  Collection  and  its  usefulness  in- 
crease. Those  who  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  Collection  with  him  were  im- 
pressed by  his  serious  and  intelligent 
interest  and  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing. One  is  reminded  of  the  more 
than  ordinarily  prophetic  class  poem 
read  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Flowers'  grad- 
uation back  in  1894: 

We'll  introduce  Will  Flowers  first, 
For  Will's  an  able  scholar: 

Will  has  a  love  for  learned  books 

A  kind  and  generous  spirit  has  gone 
from  us  but  his  memory  will  be  for- 
ever cherished  and  the  good  he  has 
done  lives  after  him.  As  the  Collection 
continues  to  grow  the  teaching  career 
of  Mr.  Flowers  will  be  extended,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  into  the  limitless  fu- 
ture. As  long  as  books  and  scholars 
have  a  place  in  the  world  the  name  of 
William  Washington  Flowers  will  be 
remembered. 

R.  H.  Woody. 
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A  NOTABLE  EXHIBIT 


THE  diversified  history  of  tobacco 
is  the  subject  of  ah  exhibition  of 
books,  manuscripts  and  drawings  now 
on  display  in  the  Library  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Items  of  great  rarity  and  in- 
terest appear  in  the  display  which  con- 
stitutes but  a  small  part  of  the  famous 
tobacco  collection  of  Mr.  George 
Arents,  of  Rye,  New  York.  Members 
of  the  university  community  and 
friends  of  the  institution  are  invited  to 
examine  these  treasures.  The  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  located  in  the  Periodical 
Room  of  the  University  Library,  was 
opened  informally  on  April  28,  and 
will  be  continued  through  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  closing  on  the 
second  of  lune.  Catalogues  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  exhibit  room,  or  upon 
application. 

One  of  the  greatest  private  collec- 
tions in  America,  the  Arents  library  is 
the  fruit  of  an  earnest  effort  to  garner 
all  significant  materials  concerning  to- 
bacco. Mr.  Arents,  who  inherited  his 
interest  in  the  "divine  herb"  from  a 
great-uncle,  Major  Lewis  Ginter  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  has  carefully  nur- 
tured this  legacy  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  Arents  library  contains  material 
from  the  earliest  known  references  to 
tobacco,  to  recent  scholarly  mono- 
graphs on  the  same  subject.  The  col- 
lection has  long  proved  of  great  value 
to  students  who  meet  with  generosity 
and  courtesy  on  their  visits  to  Mr. 
Arents'  estate,  "Hillbrook."  In  1938, 
national  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
nature  of  the  collection  when  the 
owner  permitted  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  exhibit  a  part  of  his  holdings. 
Mr.  Arents  has  now  given  the  same 


privilege  to  the  Duke  University  Li- 
brary. 

The  materials  of  the  exhibit  are 
classified  in  fourteen  groups  based  on 
different  phases  of  tobacco  literature. 
Historians  and  botanists  are  attracted 
to  the  sections  containing  materials  on 
ceremonials  and  rituals  connected  with 
tobacco,  botanical  aspects  of  the  plant, 
reports  by  early  explorers  of  America 
and  the  Orient  and  aboriginal  and 
commercial  cultivation  of  the  so-called 
"filthy  weed."  Those  interested  in 
medical  science  are  drawn  to  the  ma- 
terials grouped  under  therapeutics  and 
early  academicc  discussions  and  doc- 
toral dissertations  on  tobacco. 

Of  more  general  interest,  perhaps, 
are  the  sections  devoted  to  literature, 
autograph  letters  and  manuscripts, 
early  controversies  regarding  tobacco, 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco 
pipes  and  numerous  early  and  amusing 
items  on  smoking  and  snuffing.  The 
largest  group  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  is  the  section  devoted  to  legis- 
lation, monopolies  and  taxation  relat- 
ing to  tobacco.  Numerous  maps,  draw- 
ings and  other  illustrations  accompany 
the  exhibit. 

Most  colorful  and  most  conveniently 
displayed  for  attracting  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  observer  are  several 
pen  and  watercolor  drawings  of  Mayan 
and  Aztec  art  pertaining  to  tobacco. 
These  brilliantly  executed  drawings  by 
the  artist,  Ariel  Baynes,  are  after  the 
original  Mexican  manuscripts  as  repro- 
duced in  Edward  Kingsborough's  An- 
tiquities of  Mexico. 

But  the  drawings,  despite  their  color 
and  ingenious  design,  cannot  compete 
with   the   volumes  which   Mr.   Arent 
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chose  for  display  at  Duke  University. 
One  of  the  rarest  volumes  in  the  entire 
exhibition  is  The  Principal  Navigations 
.  .  .  of  the  English  Nation.  This  copy 
of  Hakluyt's  work  is  not  only  a  first 
issue  of  the  first  edition,  but  it  once 
reposed  in  the  library  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  binding  bears  her  coat- 
of-arms.  North  Carolinians,  who  view 
the  exhibition,  are  especially  pleased  to 
see  a  first  edition  of  John  Lawson's  A 
New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  in  which  the 
author  made  frequent  references  to  the 
tobacco  habits  of  the  Indians  who  lived 
in  North  Carolina  in  1708.  Among  the 
rarities  are  an  illustration  of  a  ritual 
dance  by  Carib  warriors  in  a  work  by 
Jean  de  Lery,  published  by  Theodore 
de  Bry  in  1592;  an  exceedingly  rare 
item  called  Carolina  by  Thomas  Ash, 
published  in  London  in  1682;  and 
Martin  Waldseemiiller's  Cosmo  gra- 
phiae  Introductio,  1607,  which  contains 
the  first  suggestion  in  print  that  the 
"new  world"  be  named  for  Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

Persons  interested  in  the  early  col- 
onial history  of  Virginia  are  pleased  by 
the  sight  of  Ralph  Hamor's  True  Dis- 
course of  .  .  .  Virginia,  1615,  and  Wil- 
liam Bullock's  Virginia  Impartially 
Examined,  1649. 

In  a  lighter  vein  and  of  greater  gen- 
eral interest  are  several  well-known 
literary  works:  Ben  Jonson's  Comicall 
Satyre  of  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Hu- 
mor, in  which  one  character  is  a  profes- 
sor of  the  "art  of  whiffing";  Edmund 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  where  first 
appeared  the  phrase  "divine  Tobacco"; 
Francis  Hoyland's  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions, London,  1763,  which  includes  sa- 
tiric verses  on  an  old  maid  who  chewed 
tobacco;  and  Barrie's  My  Lady  Nico- 
tine and  Kipling's  Departmental  Dit- 


ties, containing  the  famous  lines  which 
compare  a  woman  and  a  cigar,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter. 

Tobacco,  however,  has  inspired  other 
surprisingly  rare  pieces.  The  original 
manuscript  of  Charles  Lamb's  "A 
Farewell  to  Tobacco"  obviously  cannot 
be  viewed  except  in  this  collection. 
The  observer  may  also  see  a  manu- 
script copy  of  "The  Poor  Labouring 
Bee,"  signed  by  "Essex,"  the  one-time 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  dis- 
play includes  autograph  letters  from 
George  Washington,  William  Ellery, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Carter  Braxton, 
all  referring  to  the  marketing  of  to- 
bacco. 

The  controversy  over  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, which  began  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  famous  Counter- 
blaste  to  Tobacco  by  James  I  is  repre- 
sented by  various  works,  including  the 
Counterblaste  itself,  1604,  and  a  violent 
attack  on  tobacco  by  Adam  Clarke,  in 
1797.  A  witty  lady,  Aphra  Behn,  in 
The  Ten  Pleasures  of  Marriage,  pub- 
lished at  The  Hague  in  1682,  expressed 
her  disapproval  of  smoking,  as  did 
Cotton  Mather  in  1726. 

The  exhibition  contains  tobacco  deal- 
ers' cards,  papers  and  labels,  numerous 
edicts  and  royal  proclamations,  acts  of 
colonial  assemblies,  broadsides  and 
even  an  official  mandate  by  Charles  XI 
of  Sweden  in  1662  ordering  the  disso- 
lution of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany in  order  that  he  might  take  over 
the  monopoly  of  tobacco  trade. 

Few  exhibitions  include  items  of 
such  wide-spread  interest,  nor  could 
any  be  more  suitable  for  a  university 
located  in  the  Old  Bright  Tobacco  Belt 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Nannie  M.  Tilley. 
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A  GRANT  FROM  THE  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION 


THE  LIBRARY  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  granted  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
three  years  toward  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  program  of  cooperation 
and  regional  service  of  the  libraries  of 
Duke  University  and  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

These  funds  are  to  be  used  for  two 
specific  purposes.  The  first  of  these  is 
to  meet  a  problem  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  general  plan  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  Univer- 
sity libraries.  This  plan  calls  for  the 
allocation  of  certain  subjects  to  each 
library  and  the  dependence  of  both  ac- 
ademic communities  upon  that  library 
for  material  in  this  field.  Obviously, 
such  subjects  will  be  ones  in  which 
only  one  of  the  two  universities  has  a 
special  interest,  as  for  example,  Library 
Science,  Rural  Economics  and  Public 
Health  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Medicine,  Religion,  and 
Forestry  at  Duke.  Any  requests  for 
books  in  these  and  other  such  fields 
should  be  honored  by  the  library  re- 
sponsible in  the  particular  case,  no 
matter  where  the  requests  arise. 

This  responsibility,  however,  has  at 
times  proved  embarrassing,  since  it 
sometimes  involved  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  request  from  the 
sister  campus  represented  as  acute  a 
need  as  others  arising  along  regular 
lines  from  the  library's  own  faculty. 
Similar  problems  sometimes  arose  over 
suggestions  from  the  opposite  campus 
that  incomplete  periodical  files  or  sets 
be  completed  for  the  general  benefit. 
Funds  made  available  by  this  grant 
will  obviate  such  embarrassments. 


The  second  purpose  of  the  grant  is 
to  enable  the  two  university  libraries  to 
broaden  their  inter-library  loan  service 
to  the  other  libraries  of  the  region.  Re- 
search materials  requested  on  loan 
which  are  not  present  in  either  univer- 
sity library  may  now  be  purchased 
with  funds  provided  by  this  grant.  The 
books  so  purchased  will  be  loaned  on 
liberal  terms  to  the  scholar  or  scientist 
requesting  them  in  the  first  place,  after 
which  they  will  return  for  permanent 
housing  in  one  of  the  two  university 
libraries.  This  arrangement  should  be 
doubly  advantageous.  It  will  permit 
the  college  libraries  to  concentrate 
efforts  on  providing  teaching  materials, 
and  at  the  same  time  further  the  build- 
ing up  of  two  research  collections  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  region. 

The  program  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  university  libraries  is  no  longer 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  this  further  assistance  to 
it.  The  proposal  to  purchase  books  for 
inter-library  loans  to  college  libraries 
of  the  region  is  admittedly  experi- 
mental. We  are  no  less  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  measure  will  prove 
advantageous  to  all  scholars  and  scien- 
tists in  the  Carolina  region. 


Papers  and  Books  of  President 
Crowell 

THROUGH  the  interest  and  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Paul  Golis,  a  Duke 
Law  School  student,  the  Library  has 
recently  received  as  a  gift  from  Al- 
bright College,  Reading,  Pennsvlvania, 
a  collection  of  manuscripts,  cliooings. 
pamphlets,    and    books    originally   be- 
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longing  to  Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell, 
former  president  of  Trinity  College. 
The  material  had  originally  been  pre- 
sented to  Albright  College  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Weaver,  relatives  of  Dr. 
Crowell,  and  the  transfer  to  Duke  was 
made  with  their  approval  since  they 
agree  that  it  "will  be  of  more  service 
to  the  library  and  students  of  Duke 
University." 

The  collection  includes  a  number 
of  items  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Trinity  College,  some  pam- 
phlets and  reprints  written  by  Dr. 
Crowell,  and  many  other  items  of  a 
more  general  nature  that  constitute 
valuable  additions  to  our  library. 


Twenty-nine  Tennyson  Letters 

AVIONG  other  recent  acquisitions 
by  the  Library  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  twenty-nine  Tennyson  let- 
ters. One  of  these  is  written  to  a 
stranger  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  1841  ("I  am  rejoiced  that  I  have 
made  myself  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  feel  what  a  high 
privilege  it  is  for  a  writer  to  be  born 
into  a  language  common  to  two  great 
peoples")  explaining  that  he  is  "con- 
scious of  many  things  so  exceedingly 
crude"  in  his  first  two  volumes  and 
therefore  cannot  consent  to  their  re- 
publication in  America;  but  he  tells  of. 
his  preparations  for  the  now  famous 
volumes  of  Poems,  1842.  To  Lord 
Monteagle  in  1848  Tennyson  wrote:  "I 
wish  I  could  be  as  charitable  a  critic 
of  my  own  Poems  as  you  are :  but  it  is 
not  in  me;  I  can't."  Another  letter,  to 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  comments  at  length 
on  the  birth  of  his  second  son,  Hallam. 
But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  col- 
lection is  the  fourteen  letters  to  Sophy 
Rawnsley    (Mrs.    Edward    Elmhirst), 


Tennyson's  boyhood  friend,  who  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  Memoir, 
when  one  of  these  letters  is  quoted. 

Another  part  of  the  collection  con- 
tains some  forty  notes  and  memoranda 
written  by  Hallam  Tennyson  to  Watts- 
Dunton  between  1883  and  1909  (some 
marked  "Private"),  and  a  dozen  other 
related  letters.  These  are  even  more  val- 
uable for  the  student  because  they  re- 
port many  interesting  details  about  the 
poet  and  his  works  which  are  unpub- 
lished and  not  generally  known. 


Two  Important  Newspaper  Files 

THERE  is  probably  no  single  ref- 
erence tool  as  important  to  Eng- 
lish readers  as  the  London  Times,  and 
it  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
the  Library  is  able  to  announce  that  its 
file  of  this  important  paper  is  now  vir- 
tually complete.  The  original  papers 
themselves  had  been  secured  back  to 
18 13,  but  the  issues  before  that  date 
had  been  despaired  of.  A  microfilm 
for  the  period  1785  to  18 12  has  pro- 
vided the  answer  to  the  problem. 
While  there  are  a  few  breaks  in  the 
file,  the  only  real  gap  is  for  the  period 
1848  to  1852. 

Balancing  this  purchase  of  the  film 
of  the  great  English  paper  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  a  complete  film  of  the 
Maryland  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was 
published  in  Annapolis  from  1745  to 
1839.  Whereas  the  Times  throughout 
its  history  was  a  daily,  the  Maryland 
Gazette  was  a  weekly.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  outstanding  papers  in 
this  part  of  the  country  throughout  the 
colonial  and  earlv  national  period.  The 
acquisition  of  this  film  adds  greatly  to 
the  research  resources  for  these  ninety- 
five  years  of  our  own  history. 
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A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR  THE 

Friends  of 'Duke  University  library 


No.  11 


November,  1941 


BOOKS  IN  STORAGE 


WHEN  the  essential  function  of 
a  library  is  to  make  books 
available  and  facilitate  their  use,  it  is 
discouraging  to  have  to  report  that  the 
Duke  University  Library  is  being  forced 
instead  to  take  books  off  its  shelves  and 
remove  them  from  circulation.  To  say 
that  we  are  taking  them  off  the  shelves 
is  not  entirely  correct  either,  since  there 
is  actually  no  shelf  space  for  many  of 
the  books  that  are  now  in  the  Library. 
The  whole  problem  of  stack  space 
has  faced  us  for  some  time.  We  knew 
years  ago  that  the  original  Library 
building  would  soon  be  outgrown,  and 
unsuccessful  efforts  have  more  than 
once  been  made  to  get  plans  for  a  new 
building  or  an  addition  to  the  present 
one — though  plans  alone  would  have 
been  worthless  without  the  means  to 
carry  them  out.  And  now  the  crisis, 
long  foreseen,  is  actually  upon  us,  and 
we  are  helpless;  for  in  the  present 
national  emergency  the  necessary  addi- 
tional building  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  even  if  the  means  were  avail- 
able. One  temporary  solution  was  pro- 


posed early  in  the  summer — to  replace 
the  carrels,  in  which  the  students  work 
in  the  stacks,  with  book  shelves  and 
provide  study  space  elsewhere  for  carrel 
holders.  Even  this  radical  and  in  many 
respects  unsatisfactory  solution  could 
not  be  carried  out  when  it  became  im- 
possible to  obtain  steel  shelving. 

There  is  no  other  shelf  space  either 
on  the  campus  or  elsewhere  in  the 
vicinity  to  which  books  can  be  moved, 
and  hence  as  a  last  resort,  with  books 
already  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  Library 
stacks,  and  new  and  essential  acquisi- 
tions being  received  every  day,  the  Li- 
brary staff  has  begun  to  select  what 
seem  to  be  the  least  used  and  least 
essential  books  and  box  them  for  stor- 
age. The  inconvenience  that  this  will 
cause  the  users  of  the  Library  and  the 
added  burden  it  is  placing  on  the  Li- 
brary staff  are  regrettable.  But  both 
groups  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  until  it  is  again  possible 
to  consider  a  rational  solution  of  the 
building  problem. 
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PUNCH  ON  EXHIBITION 


IN  JULY,  1941,  London's  Punch 
reached  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age.  The  event  aroused  little  excite- 
ment; England  is  now  far  too  busy  to 
waste  regard  upon  centenarians.  Mr. 
Punch  himself  could  not  celebrate  as 
he  had  planned;  in  his  own  words: 

This  year  he  had  meant  to  parade  himself 
in  an  enormous  number  with  a  selected 
page  of  extracts  from  every  year  in  his  life, 
a  number  that  would  open  like  a  book,  a 
number  packed  full  of  old  fashions,  foibles 
and  political  memories,  a  number  that  could 
be  rolled  into  a  formidable  baton  to  knock 
down  an  enemy,  a  number  that,  hurled 
across  a  room,  would  strike  the  opposite 
wall  with  a  considerable  thud. 

But  the  Prussian  bully  was  up  and  about 
again;  the  shortage  of  paper  made  the  de- 
sign impossible;  there  were  not  enough  cou- 
pons for  this  mammoth  suit  of  modey. 

As  a  slight  contribution  to  this  neg- 
lected centenary,  an  exhibit  illustrating 
one  aspect  of  Punch's  long  career  has 
been  set  up  in  the  Duke  University 
Library.  The  exhibit,  taking  its  cue 
from  the  present  concerns  of  Mr. 
Punch,  consists  of  selected  cartoons  re- 
vealing his  reaction  to  England's  wars, 
past  as  well  as  present. 

A  pacifist  in  his  early  years,  Punch 
came  around  to  the  side  of  the  bellig- 
erents during  the  European  broils  of 
1849.  He  was  with  the  war  party 
politically  in  1854,  when  England 
clashed  with  Russia  in  the  Crimea. 
Three  years  later,  the  horrors  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  aroused  Punch  to  venge- 
ful patriotism;  he  revelled  in  sketches 
depicting  the  noble  wrath  of  the  British 
lion.  The  Indian  crisis  safely  past,  he 
took  occasion  to  prod  the  War  Office 
for  neglect  of  the  war  in  China,  which 
dragged  out  its  slow  course  from  1856 
until  i860.  Throughout  the  nineteenth 


century,  in  fact,  Punch  made  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  British  military  organ- 
ization the  theme  of  many  a  caricature. 
In  1885,  when  governmental  delays  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  General  Gordon 
at  Khartum,  Punch's  scorn  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  grief.  Memory  of 
the  tragedy  was  revived  thirteen  years 
later  when  Kitchener  recaptured  the 
city;  Punch  then  paid  his  respects  si- 
multaneously to  the  martyr  and  to  the 
conqueror  of  Khartum. 

These  early  embroilments,  like  the 
subsequent  Boer  War  and  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  were  for  Punch  wars  con- 
veniently remote.  Not  until  1914  did 
he  experience  the  discomforts  and  dan- 
gers of  war  at  home.  Then,  as  at  pres- 
ent, England  became  an  armed  camp, 
and  Punch  an  enthusiastic  patriot.  The 
issues  treated  in  the  magazine  during 
the  first  World  War  bear  striking  sim- 
ilarity to  those  which  concern  Punch 
nowadays;  the  spirit  of  the  treatment 
remains  much  the  same.  Air-raids, 
army  mules,  camouflage,  shortages,  and 
strikes  provide  Punch  with  topics  now 
as  in  1916.  The  manifold  schemes  for 
home  defense  which  occupy  English 
civilians  today  were  humorously  antic- 
ipated by  the  cartoonist  of  1915  who 
suggested  that  bathing  machines  be 
equipped  with  field  guns,  and  deck 
chairs  with  armor-plate.  Hitler  has  only 
replaced  Kaiser  Wilhelm  as  the  arch- 
villain  of  Europe,  as  the  "Prussian 
bully"  whom  Punch  has  always  mis- 
trusted. But  today  the  threat  is  more 
ominous,  and  Punch,  still  vigorous  in 
his  hundredth  year,  pours  out  his  cari- 
catures of  German  notables  from  a 
building  neighbored  by  a  "stupendous 
bomb-hole,  as  deep  as  the  building  is 
high."  e.  f. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MANY  FRIENDS 


ONE  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke  is  said  to  have 
been,  "Never  do  yourself  anything 
which  you  can  get  someone  else  to  do, 
and  do  better."  Being  a  strong  believer 
in  this  doctrine  and  being  pressed  also 
to  give  more  time  to  teaching,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Friends  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity Libraries  has  relinquished  his 
duties  in  this  connection,  placing  them 
in  the  capable  hands  of  the  University 
Librarian,  Dr.  John  J.  Lund.  The  for- 
mer Secretary  will  continue  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  do  all  he  can  to  aid  in  its 
work.  He  has  every  confidence  that  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  will  be  an  even 
more  effective  body  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  since  the  new  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  its 
affairs  than  his  predecessor  could  give. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  in  1935,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  gifts  or  grants  to  the  Li- 
brary which  have  involved  thousands 
of  dollars.  These  have  all  been  duly 
announced  in  this  bulletin.  Equally 
appreciated  have  been  the  hundreds  of 
lesser  contributions  of  books,  money 
and  personal  services  which  have  not 
been  announced.  These  in  the  aggre- 
gate have  constituted  a  very  consid- 
erable enrichment  of  the  Library's 
resources.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  of  these  friends  and  their 
donations,  the  following  list  will  make 
it  possible  to  acknowledge  publicly  a 
few  of  them  and  will  indicate  some- 
thing of  their  variety.  To  these  and  the 
many  others  whose  contributions  cannot 
be  listed  here,  the  retiring  Secretary 
takes  pleasure  in  expressing  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  the  Library. 


George  G.  Allen — A  number  of  volumes  includ- 
ing several  recent  biographies  of  importance,  and 
invaluable  services  in  bringing  the  Library  to  the 
attention  of  private  collectors. 

F.  V.  Altvater — Manuscript  records  of  commer- 
cial transactions  in  the  antebellum  South.  These 
papers  were  found  in  Hillsboro. 

C.  R.  Anderson — Photostats  of  original  man- 
uscripts of  songs  by  Sidney  Lanier,  and  a  number 
of  volumes. 

George  Arents — Contributed  a  number  of  volumes, 
including  the  four-volume  catalogue  of  his  library 
on  tobacco,  and  loaned  a  large  portion  of  this  library 
for  an  exhibit  April  28  to  June  2,  1941. 

Paull  F.  Baum — Many  volumes  dealing  with  the 
history  of  English  literature,  including  the  1858 
edition  of  Coleridge's  complete  works,  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  General  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Li- 
brary, and  invaluable  services  as  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Council. 

W.  M.  Blackburn — A  volume  of  rare  associational 
interest:  Carlyle's  copy  of  John  Sterling,  Essays  and 
Tales,  with  a  memoire  of  his  life  by  J.  C.  Hare, 
1848.  Carlyle  was  one  of  Sterling's  literary  executors 
and  the  volume  contains  numerous  marginal  notes 
in  his  hand. 

H.  L.  Blomquist — A  number  of  volumes  on  bot- 
any, including  the  1848  first  edition  of  Gray's 
Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States. 

Karl  Bock — Designed  and  prepared  blueprints  for 
construction  of  exhibit  cases  and  special  book  cases 
for  the  University  Library;  donor  of  tapestry  on  east 
wall  of  lobby  of  this  Library;  numerous  services  in 
connection  with  the  interior  decoration  of  Woman's 
College  Library. 

Book  of  the  Month  Club  of  Durham,  N.  C. — 
Forty-one  volumes  of  current  literature. 

J.  S.  Bradway — A  number  of  volumes  for  the 
Law  Library,  and  a  contribution  to  the  General 
Endowment  Fund. 

George  Britt — A  collection  of  pamphlets  by,  about, 
for  and  against  Father  Coughlin;  considerable  mate- 
rial dealing  with  municipal  government  in  New 
York,  and  approximately  40  volumes. 

Frank  C.  Brown — Several  rare  items  of  Southern 
Americana,  a  number  of  volumes  of  English  liter- 
ature, including  rare  editions  of  works  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Byron,  and  the  manuscript,  Dayboo\  of  Thomas 
Sneed  (1826-1834). 

James  Cannon,  III — Approximately  twenty-five  vol- 
umes and  thirty-four  pamphlets  concerning  Meth- 
odism in  Brazil. 

D.  F.  Cavers — A  number  of  volumes  for  the  Law 
Library  and  a  contribution  to  the  General  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

B.  G.  Childs — One  hundred  thirty-six  volumes  on 
various  subjects. 
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F.  A.  G.  Cowper — A  number  of  volumes  dealing 
with  the  history  of  French  literature,  many  issues 
of  magazine  material  of  a  more  or  less  fugitive 
character,  a  1524  volume  of  selected  sermons  and 
expositions  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  General  Endowment  Fund. 

Wilburt  C.  Davison — Approximately  sixty  volumes 
on  pediatrics  and  medical  history. 

Laura  Doub — A  number  of  early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury works  on  religious  subjects,  some  popular  med- 
ical works  of  the  same  period,  and  several  important 
manuscripts,  including  the  diary  of  the  Reverend 
Peter  Doub. 

R.  E.  Durham — A  generous  contribution  to  the 
General  Endowment  Fund. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood — Approximately  ninety-five 
volumes  in  the  field  of  sociology,  many  of  them  of 
special  interest  and  otherwise  virtually  unobtainable. 

Edmond  P.  Gibson — Forty-five  volumes  on  various 
subjects. 

W.  H.  Glasson — Approximately  twenty-five  vol- 
umes dealing  with  economic  questions,  a  number  of 
literary  works,  and  a  contribution  to  the  General 
Endowment  Fund. 

Clarence  Gohdes — Approximately  sixty  volumes  in 
the  field  of  general  literature,  and  a  contribution  to 
the  General  Endowment  Fund. 

F.  M.  Hanes — Contributions  and  services  to  the 
Medical  Library,  and  a  number  of  valuable  volumes 
to  the  General  Library. 

Elizabeth  Gilmore  Holt — Conducted  a  quiet  cam- 
paign among  the  friends  of  the  late  James  A.  Thomas 
for  funds  with  which  to  decorate  and  furnish  in 
Chinese  style  the  Thomas  Room  in  the  Woman's 
College  Library.  A  description  of  the  room  and  a 
list  of  the  contributors  will  appear  later. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland  Holton — Thirty  volumes  in 
the  fields  of  education,  religious  history  and  general 
literature,  including  a  copy  of  Geographica  Generdis. 

H,  Claude  Horack — A  number  of  volumes  to  the 
Law  School  Library  and  a  contribution  to  its  funds 
in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Celebration. 

Charles  F.  Hudson — Fugitive  material  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  University. 

J.  B.  Hubbell — Approximately  152  volumes  of 
English  and  American  literature. 

C.  F.  Lambeth — A  collection  comprising  the  com- 
plete publications  to  date  of  Gerald  W.  Johnson. 

E.  J.  Lundow — Twenty-eight  volumes  dealing  with 
sociological  problems  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
district. 

J.  W.  McCain — Letter  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
dated  October  1902. 

Otto  Meier — A  survey  and  report  on  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  lighting  in  the  Duke  Libraries. 

A.  S.  Pearse — More  than  one  hundred  volumes 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  field  of  biology. 

R.  O.  Rivera — Annual  reports  of  the  governor  and 
other  administrative  officers  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
period  1910-1938,  some  documents  dealing  with 
other  Latin-American  countries,  and  a  contribution 
to  the  General  Endowment  Fund. 

Richard  H.  Shryock — Many   volumes  dealing  for 


the  most  part  with  the  history  of  science  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Mrs.  Marshall  T.  Spears — A  number  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  recent  publications  con- 
cerning the  South  to  be  added  to  the  Flowers  Col- 
lection. 

W.  A.  Stanbury — Valuable  services  in  helping  to 
organize  the  Friends  of  the  Library  and  in  interest- 
ing individuals  in  the  Library,  and  the  gift  of  a 
number  of  volumes,  including  John  Lewis,  Life  of 
Wiclif  (1820). 

Edgar  T.  Thompson — Approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  and  many  pamphlets  and  reprints, 
most  of  them  being  in  the  field  of  sociology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Trent — Loan  for  an  exhibit 
in  the  Woman's  College  Library  of  their  private 
collections  of  literary  first  editions  and  early  medical 
histories.  The  medical  collection  was  also  exhibited 
in  connection  with  the  recent  medical  symposium. 

A.  M.  Webb — A  long  file  of  Italica,  and  numerous 
volumes  of  French  literature. 

N.  I.  White — Approximately  thirty-five  volumes  in 
the  field  of  English  literature,  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  reprints,  and  a  contribution  to  the  Gen- 
eral Endowment  Fund. 

F.  A.  Wolf — Several  volumes  on  botany  and  bac- 
teriology and  a  contribution  to  the  General  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

R.  H.  Woody — A  number  of  volumes  on  historical 
subjects  and  a  contribution  to  the  General  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

H.  E.  Young — Approximately  fifty  French  text- 
books to  be  added  to  the  Chaffin  Collection. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  follow- 
ing individuals  contributed  to  the  funds 
of  the  Library  at  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration: 

W.  A.  Mabry,  James  C.  Robert,  Bayrd  Still,  Charles 
S.  Sydnor,  P.  M.  A.  Linebarger,  R.  R.  Rosborough, 
Don  C.  Allen,  Harold  C.  Bird,  Sarah  B.  Hobbs, 
Helen  Kendall,  W.  W.  Rankin,  Weldon  Welfling, 
Jean  and  Bert  Cunningham,  Paul  J.  Kramer,  Henry 
J.  Oosting,  Shelby  T.  McCloy,  Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson, 
Harvie  Branscomb,  J.  P.  Breedlove,  E.  M.  Carroll, 
Helen  Clark,  James  F.  Cousins,  B.  R.  Craven,  E.  W. 
Crawford,  Lawrence  Flinn,  J.  P.  Gibbons,  Elizabeth 
Gray,  Louise  Hall,  R.  D.  Jenkinson,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Jor- 
dan, Furman  G.  McLarty,  Wyatt  McSwain,  Frank 
Mathey,  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Robert  E.  Kay,  James  M. 
Keech,  W.  T.  Laprade,  Archie  L.  Lee,  N.  C.  New- 
bold,  Lewis  Patton,  R.  T.  Poole,  Dorothy  Quynn, 
William  R.  Quynn,  Theodore  Ropp,  J.  L.  Rose,  Wil- 
liam Hays  Simpson,  Robert  S.  Smith,  W.  F.  Stine- 
spring,  Anne  Strowd,  S.  O.  Thorne,  Mary  H.  Vance, 
Norman  W.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Robert  R.  Wilson, 

D.  S.  Johnson,  Brady  R.  Jordan,  W.  Bryan  Bolich, 

E.  C.  Bryson,  Elvin  R.  Latty,  Charles  L.  B.  Lowndes, 
Charles  H.  Miller,  J.  Douglas  Poteat,  William  R. 
Roalfe,  Paul  H.  Sanders,  E.  W.  Nelson,  Lola  R. 
Williams.  Harvie  Branscomb. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  WAR 


THERE  arc  many  things  the  library 
can  do  to  help  win  the  war — 
there  are  many  things  it  should  do. 
And  yet  with  all  the  special  war  proj- 
ects and  services  that  it  can  take  on, 
the  library  will  probably  remain  an 
immediate  liability  in  the  country's  war 
program.  It  is  soldiers  and  armaments 
that  are  needed  now. 

To  say  that  in  this  emergency  it  is 
essential  that  the  library  continue  its 
task  of  supporting  the  university's  in- 
structional and  research  program  is  still 
not  enough,  for  the  university  itself  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  library  with 
respect  to  the  war.  If  libraries  and 
universities  continue  their  normal  func- 
tion in  war  time,  they  do  so  on  suffer- 
ance only.  But  libraries  and  universi- 
ties were  never  meant  to  be  instruments 
of  military  war,  and  an  attempt  to 
make  them  so  now  would  do  no  more 
than  use  up  materials  and  energies  that 
are  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  itself. 

Libraries  and  universities  fight  side 
by  side  in  another  war — a  war  that  is 
fought  in  peace-time — a  war  against 
the  forces  that  make  military  war.  The 
declaration  of  military  war  marks  our 
temporary  defeat  by  the  forces  of  war. 
Whatever  else  we  have  accomplished, 
if  we  have  failed  to  prevent  a  resort 


to  arms  and  force  to  settle  the  destinies 
of  nations,  then  we  have  lost. 

But  our  fight  must  be  taken  up  again. 
This  time  of  military  war  is  our  period 
of  reconstruction,  of  preparation  for  a 
new  campaign.  We  have  much  to  do- 
much  that  can  be  done  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  toward 
winning  the  military  war.  We  can  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  library  and 
our  university  organization,  we  can 
eliminate  all  waste,  all  excess  baggage. 
We  can  re-examine  our  methods  and 
our  activities  in  terms  of  our  ultimate 
ends.  We  can  redefine  our  aims  and 
purposes  and  devote  our  energies  and 
resources  to  them,  and  not  to  irrelevant 
side  issues. 

In  this  the  library  must  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  university — it  cannot 
chart  an  independent  course.  For  if 
effective  teaching  and  sound  scholar- 
ship cannot  flourish  with  an  inade- 
quate library,  neither  can  a  library  be- 
come great  by  serving  inferior  students 
and  supporting  insignificant  research. 

There  is  then  a  twofold  challenge  to 
us  in  the  present  emergency:  to  recog- 
nize first  things  and  put  them  first;  and 
after  that  to  strive,  not  to  make  our 
libraries  and  our  universities  instru- 
ments of  war,  but  to  make  them  better 
libraries  and  better  universities. 

J.J.L. 
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CONTINUING  GROWTH 


ACCORDING  to  comparative  sta- 
tistics recently  compiled,  the 
Duke  University  Library  now  ranks 
among  the  fifteen  university  libraries 
in  the  country  having  the  largest  book 
collections.  In  the  South  it  is  second 
only  to  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Library  for  the  year  1940-41  gives  the 
following  figures: 

Accessions  1940-41  (volumes) 
University  Library 

General  Library  23,854 

Woman's  College  Library  —     3,168 

Law  Library  3,045 

Hospital  Library  747 

Total 30,814 

Total  holdings,  June  30,  1941 
(volumes) 
University  Library 

General  Library 475)3^2 

Woman's  College  Library  —  50,063 

Law  Library  68,202 

Hospital  Library 38,680 

Total 632,327 

Current  periodicals  and  newspapers 
received  (titles) 
University  Library 

General  Library 2,566 

Woman's  College  Library ....  236 

Law  Library  267 

Hospital  Library  427 

Total 3496 

During  the  year  1940-41  the  Uni- 
versity Library  also  accessioned  36,730 
unbound  pamphlets  and  documents 
and  49,858  manuscripts.  This  makes  a 
total  of  87,665  unbound  pamphlets  and 
documents  and  687,262  manuscripts  in 
the  Library. 


The  additions  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington Flowers  Memorial  Collection 
for  the  year  1940-41,  which  are  included 
in  the  above  figures,  number  60,933 
pieces  (44,569  manuscripts,  6,569  books 
and  pamphlets,  8,409  newspapers,  483 
broadsides,  63  sheets  of  music,  739  pic- 
tures, and  101  maps).  These  additions 
bring  the  total  number  of  pieces  in  the 
Flowers  Collection  to  663,091. 

Exchange  agreements  with  other 
libraries  were  extended  during  the  year 
and  made  possible  the  acquisition  of 
5,482  volumes.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  periodicals  are  being  received  cur- 
rently on  exchange.  A  total  of  2,623 
volumes  was  received  by  gift  during  the 
year. 

The  Library  staff  now  numbers  67 
persons,  distributed  as  follows: 

University  Library 

General  Library 53 

Woman's  College  Library 7 

Law  Library 6 

Hospital  Library 1 

In  addition  the  Library  employs  over 
100  part-time  student  assistants. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  have  re- 
cently been  inducted  into  military 
service.  Leonard  Powers  and  William 
G.  Tatum,  Jr.,  are  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  at  Drew  Field,  Tampa,  Florida. 
Melvin  C.  Oathout  is  with  the  Coast 
Guard  at  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Library  for 
the  year  1940-41  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  President's  Report,  and  the 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
to  any  member  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  who  wishes  one. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  general  direction  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  organization  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  an  Executive  Committee 
composed  of  the  following  members: 

W.  A.  Stanbury,  Chairman 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harvie  Branscomb 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Harry  L.  Dalton 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Henry  R.  Dwire 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Frederic  M.  Hanes 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Estelle  Flowers  Spears 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Harden  F.  Taylor 
New  York  City 

Josiah  C.  Trent 
Durham,  N.  C. 

John  J.  Lund,  Secretary 
Durham,  N.  C. 


THE  dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library,  which 
has  been  held  each  year  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
in  1934  ano^ 1S  always  looked  forward  to 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events  on 
the  university  calendar,  will  not  be  held 
this  year.  Plans  made  last  fall  for  a 
program  centering  about  cultural  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  and  the 
Library's  collection  of  Latin  American 
materials,  were  given  up  when  the 
principal  speaker,  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, was  unable  to  attend.  Then  with 
the  subsequent  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  new  plans 
for  the  dinner  or  commitments  for 
another  speaker. 


SINCE  the  last  issue  of  these 
"Library  Notes,"  gifts  of  books  to 
the  Duke  University  Library  have  been 
received  from  the  following  Friends: 

George  G.  Allen,  Paull  F.  Baum,  W.  C. 
Davison,  E.  J.  Hamilton,  H.  C.  Horack,  J. 
B.  Hubbell,  D.  K.  Jackson,  H.  E.  Jensen,  C. 
F.  Lambeth,  C.  E.  Landon,  John  Tate  Lan- 
ning,  John  J.  Lund,  O.  K.  Lundeberg,  F. 
K.  Mitchell,  G.  A.  Nuermberger,  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Odell,  H.  T.  Parker,  A.  S.  Pearse,  H.  H. 
Pethick,  R.  S.  Rogers,  Theodore  Ropp,  Mrs. 
Hazen  Smith,  Mrs.  Marshall  T.  Spears,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Spence,  E.  T.  Thompson,  N.  I.  White, 
Mrs.  N.  I.  White. 


WHEN  Dr.  Merrill  Moore  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  who  is 
the  author  of  more  sonnets  than  any 
other  living  poet,  was  here  in  March 
to  deliver  his  lecture  on  "Edward  Lear, 
Poet  and  Person,"  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines  for  the  Duke  University 
Library: 

Only  Through  Books 

Only  by  books  and  not  in  one  generation 
Can  one  get  one's  messages  across. 

What  one  tells  one's  neighbors  may  be  a  loss, 
They  may  forget  it  or  they  may  be  cross 
On  hearing  it  and  rise  with  indignation 
For  some  people  do  not  like  to  be  told 

the  truth. 

But  if  one  tells  it  quietly  in  a  book 
One  can  go  one's  way  and  even  die 
And  be  forgotten  then,  for  by  and  by 
Someone  will  come  and  find  it  in  the  book, 
Someone  will  come  and  give  the  page  a  look 
And  there  it  is,  the  truth  that  has  been 

spoken. 
And  it  will  be  re-read,  and  the  silence 

broken, 
But  only  through  books  and  only  through 

libraries. 
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THE  most  recent  addition  to  the 
University  Library's  growing  col- 
lection of  iconological  literature  is  the 
interesting  work  illustrated  above — 
Henry  Peacham's  Minerva  Britanna,  or, 
A  Garden  of  Heroical  Devises  (Lon- 
don, 1612).  Emblem-books,  published 
in  great  numbers  in  France  and  Italy 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  comparatively  rare  in 
England.  In  the  preface  to  his  com- 
pilation Peacham  ruefully  comments 
on  this  situation: 

For  except  the  collections  of  Master 
Whitney,  and  the  translations  of  some  one 
or  two  beside,  I  know  not  an  Englishman 
in  our  age,  that  hath  published  any  worke 
of  this  kind;  they  being  (I  doubt  not)  as 
ingenious  and  happy  in  their  invention,  as 
the  best  French  or  Italian  of  them  all.  Hence 
perhaps  they  terme  us  Tramontani  Sempii, 
simple  and  of  dull  conceipt,  when  the  fault 
is  neither  in  the  Climate,  nor  as  they  would 
have  it,  in  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  but 


SOCIALIST  PARTY 
ARCHIVES 

THE  Library  has  recently  acquired 
the  Archives  of  the  American 
Socialist  Party,  consisting  of  manu- 
scripts, broadsides,  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  pictures,  etc.  The  col- 
lection covers  the  period  from  the 
founding  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  1901 
to  1938. 

Among  the  important  events  covered 
are  the  founding  of  the  party;  its  early 
growth  culminating  in  the  Debs  cam- 
paign of  1912;  the  espionage  cases  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  and  the  amnesty  move- 
ment after  the  war;  the  split  in  the 
Socialist  Party  and  the  founding  of  the 
Communist  Party;  and  Socialism  and 
the  New  Deal. 

Of  particular  importance  today  is  the 
material  on  the  attitude  of  minority 
groups  during  the  last  war.  This  ma- 
terial proves  conclusively  that  those 
who  attempt  to  impede  our  present  war 
effort  by  referring  to  it  as  a  "Second" 
Crusade  are  very  much  mistaken.  For 
the  most  part  those  who  opposed  the 
last  war,  mistakenly  or  not,  did  so  on 
grounds  which  would  have  made  them 
the  strongest  supporters  of  this  one. 

This  collection  considerably  enhances 
the  Library's  resources  for  the  study  of 
recent  political,  social  and  economic 
history.  Together  with  materials  pre- 
viously secured  it  makes  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  the  most  important 
library  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  country,  for 
research  in  this  vital  field. 


merely  in  the  cold  and  frozen  respect  of 
Learning  and  artes,  generally  among  us:  com- 
ming  far  shorte  of  them  in  the  iust  valewing 
of  well  deserving  qualities. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  WAR 


THERE  are  many  things  the  library 
can  do  to  help  win  the  war — 
there  are  many  things  it  should  do. 
And  yet  with  all  the  special  war  proj- 
ects and  services  that  it  can  take  on, 
the  library  will  probably  remain  an 
immediate  liability  in  the  country's  war 
program.  It  is  soldiers  and  armaments 
that  are  needed  now. 

To  say  that  in  this  emergency  it  is 
essential  that  the  library  continue  its 
task  of  supporting  the  university's  in- 
structional and  research  program  is  still 
not  enough,  for  the  university  itself  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  library  with 
respect  to  the  war.  If  libraries  and 
universities  continue  their  normal  func- 
tion in  war  time,  they  do  so  on  suffer- 
ance only.  But  libraries  and  universi- 
ties were  never  meant  to  be  instruments 
of  military  war,  and  an  attempt  to 
make  them  so  now  would  do  no  more 
than  use  up  materials  and  energies  that 
are  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  itself. 

Libraries  and  universities  fight  side 
by  side  in  another  war — a  war  that  is 
fought  in  peace-time — a  war  against 
the  forces  that  make  military  war.  The 
declaration  of  military  war  marks  our 
temporary  defeat  by  the  forces  of  war. 
Whatever  else  we  have  accomplished, 
if  we  have  failed  to  prevent  a  resort 


to  arms  and  force  to  settle  the  destinies 
of  nations,  then  we  have  lost. 

But  our  fight  must  be  taken  up  again. 
This  time  of  military  war  is  our  period 
of  reconstruction,  of  preparation  for  a 
new  campaign.  We  have  much  to  do — 
much  that  can  be  done  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  toward 
winning  the  military  war.  We  can  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  library  and 
our  university  organization,  we  can 
eliminate  all  waste,  all  excess  baggage. 
We  can  re-examine  our  methods  and 
our  activities  in  terms  of  our  ultimate 
ends.  We  can  redefine  our  aims  and 
purposes  and  devote  our  energies  and 
resources  to  them,  and  not  to  irrelevant 
side  issues. 

In  this  the  library  must  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  university — it  cannot 
chart  an  independent  course.  For  if 
effective  teaching  and  sound  scholar- 
ship cannot  flourish  with  an  inade- 
quate library,  neither  can  a  library  be- 
come great  by  serving  inferior  students 
and  supporting  insignificant  research. 

There  is  then  a  twofold  challenge  to 
us  in  the  present  emergency:  to  recog- 
nize first  things  and  put  them  first;  and 
after  that  to  strive,  not  to  make  our 
libraries  and  our  universities  instru- 
ments of  war,  but  to  make  them  better 
libraries  and  better  universities. 

J.J.L. 
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CONTINUING  GROWTH 


ACCORDING  to  comparative  sta- 
tistics recently  compiled,  the 
Duke  University  Library  now  ranks 
among  the  fifteen  university  libraries 
in  the  country  having  the  largest  book 
collections.  In  the  South  it  is  second 
only  to  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Library  for  the  year  1940-41  gives  the 
following  figures: 

Accessions  1940-41  (volumes) 
University  Library 

General  Library  23$54 

Woman's  College  Library  —  3,168 

Law  Library  3,045 

Hospital  Library  747 

Total 30,814 

Total  holdings,  June  30,  1941 
(volumes) 
University  Library 

General  Library 475*382 

Woman's  College  Library 50,063 

Law  Library  68,202 

Hospital  Library 38,680 

Total 632,327 

Current  periodicals  and  newspapers 
received  (titles) 
University  Library 

General  Library 2,566 

Woman's  College  Library ....  236 

Law  Library  267 

Hospital  Library  427 

Total 3496 

During  the  year  1940-41  the  Uni- 
versity Library  also  accessioned  36,730 
unbound  pamphlets  and  documents 
and  49,858  manuscripts.  This  makes  a 
total  of  87,665  unbound  pamphlets  and 
documents  and  687,262  manuscripts  in 
the  Library. 


The  additions  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington Flowers  Memorial  Collection 
for  the  year  1940-41,  which  are  included 
in  the  above  figures,  number  60,933 
pieces  (44,569  manuscripts,  6,569  books 
and  pamphlets,  8,409  newspapers,  483 
broadsides,  63  sheets  of  music,  739  pic- 
tures, and  101  maps).  These  additions 
bring  the  total  number  of  pieces  in  the 
Flowers  Collection  to  663,091. 

Exchange  agreements  with  other 
libraries  were  extended  during  the  year 
and  made  possible  the  acquisition  of 
5,482  volumes.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  periodicals  are  being  received  cur- 
rently on  exchange.  A  total  of  2,623 
volumes  was  received  by  gift  during  the 
year. 

The  Library  staff  now  numbers  67 
persons,  distributed  as  follows: 

University  Library 

General  Library 53 

Woman's  College  Library 7 

Law  Library , 6 

Hospital  Library 1 

In  addition  the  Library  employs  over 
100  part-time  student  assistants. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  have  re- 
cently been  inducted  into  military 
service.  Leonard  Powers  and  William 
G.  Tatum,  Jr.,  are  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  at  Drew  Field,  Tampa,  Florida. 
Melvin  C.  Oathout  is  with  the  Coast 
Guard  at  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Library  for 
the  year  1940-41  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  President's  Report,  and  the 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
to  any  member  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  who  wishes  one. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  general  direction  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  organization  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  an  Executive  Committee 
composed  of  the  following  members: 

W.  A.  Stanbury,  Chairman 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harvie  Branscomb 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Harry  L.  Dalton 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Henry  R.  Dwire 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Frederic  M.  Hanes 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Estelle  Flowers  Spears 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Harden  F.  Taylor 
New  York  City 

Josiah  C.  Trent 

Durham,  N.  C. 

John  J.  Lund,  Secretary 
Durham,  N.  C. 


THE  dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library,  which 
has  been  held  each  year  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
in  1934  and  is  always  looked  forward  to 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events  on 
the  university  calendar,  will  not  be  held 
this  year.  Plans  made  last  fall  for  a 
program  centering  about  cultural  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  and  the 
Library's  collection  of  Latin  American 
materials,  were  given  up  when  the 
principal  speaker,  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, was  unable  to  attend.  Then  with 
the  subsequent  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  new  plans 
for  the  dinner  or  commitments  for 
another  speaker. 


SINCE  the  last  issue  of  these 
"Library  Notes,"  gifts  of  books  to 
the  Duke  University  Library  have  been 
received  from  the  following  Friends: 

George  G.  Allen,  Paull  F.  Baum,  W.  C. 
Davison,  E.  J.  Hamilton,  H.  C.  Horack,  J. 
B.  Hubbell,  D.  K.  Jackson,  H.  E.  Jensen,  C. 
F.  Lambeth,  C.  E.  Landon,  John  Tate  Lan- 
ning,  John  J.  Lund,  O.  K.  Lundeberg,  F. 
K.  Mitchell,  G.  A.  Nuermberger,  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Odell,  H.  T.  Parker,  A.  S.  Pearse,  H.  H. 
Pethick,  R.  S.  Rogers,  Theodore  Ropp,  Mrs. 
Hazen  Smith,  Mrs.  Marshall  T.  Spears,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Spence,  E.  T.  Thompson,  N.  I.  White, 
Mrs.  N.  I.  White. 


WHEN  Dr.  Merrill  Moore  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  who  is 
the  author  of  more  sonnets  than  any 
other  living  poet,  was  here  in  March 
to  deliver  his  lecture  on  "Edward  Lear, 
Poet  and  Person,"  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines  for  the  Duke  University 
Library : 

Only  Through  Books 

Only  by  books  and  not  in  one  generation 
Can  one  get  one's  messages  across. 

What  one  tells  one's  neighbors  may  be  a  loss, 
They  may  forget  it  or  they  may  be  cross 
On  hearing  it  and  rise  with  indignation 
For  some  people  do  not  like  to  be  told 

the  truth. 

But  if  one  tells  it  quietly  in  a  book 
One  can  go  one's  way  and  even  die 
And  be  forgotten  then,  for  by  and  by 
Someone  will  come  and  find  it  in  the  book, 
Someone  will  come  and  give  the  page  a  look 
And  there  it  is,  the  truth  that  has  been 

spoken. 
And  it  will  be  re-read,  and  the  silence 

broken, 
But  only  through  books  and  only  through 

libraries. 
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^BRTTANNA^ 

''ORA  GARDEN  OF  HEROICAL 

Dcinfcs,furniflied,  and  adorned  witb  tmhlenut 
ind  Imfrtfit  of  fundry  natures,  Newly  deviled , 
merdt/'zeJ,  tni pubtifbeJ , 


THE  most  recent  addition  to  the 
University  Library's  growing  col- 
lection of  iconological  literature  is  the 
interesting  work  illustrated  above — 
Henry  Peacham's  Minerva  Britanna,  or, 
A  Garden  of  Heroical  Devises  (Lon- 
don, 1612).  Emblem-books,  published 
in  great  numbers  in  France  and  Italy 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  comparatively  rare  in 
England.  In  the  preface  to  his  com- 
pilation Peacham  ruefully  comments 
on  this  situation: 

For  except  the  collections  of  Master 
Whitney,  and  the  translations  of  some  one 
or  two  beside,  I  know  not  an  Englishman 
in  our  age,  that  hath  published  any  worke 
of  this  kind;  they  being  (I  doubt  not)  as 
ingenious  and  happy  in  their  invention,  as 
the  best  French  or  Italian  of  them  all.  Hence 
perhaps  they  terme  us  Tramontani  Sempii, 
simple  and  of  dull  conceipt,  when  the  fault 
is  neither  in  the  Climate,  nor  as  they  would 
have  it,  in  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  but 


SOCIALIST  PARTY 
ARCHIVES 

THE  Library  has  recently  acquired 
the  Archives  of  the  American 
Socialist  Party,  consisting  of  manu- 
scripts, broadsides,  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  pictures,  etc.  The  col- 
lection covers  the  period  from  the 
founding  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  190 1 
to  1938. 

Among  the  important  events  covered 
are  the  founding  of  the  party;  its  early 
growth  culminating  in  the  Debs  cam- 
paign of  1912;  the  espionage  cases  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  and  the  amnesty  move- 
ment after  the  war;  the  split  in  the 
Socialist  Party  and  the  founding  of  the 
Communist  Party;  and  Socialism  and 
the  New  Deal. 

Of  particular  importance  today  is  the 
material  on  the  attitude  of  minority 
groups  during  the  last  war.  This  ma- 
terial proves  conclusively  that  those 
who  attempt  to  impede  our  present  war 
effort  by  referring  to  it  as  a  "Second" 
Crusade  are  very  much  mistaken.  For 
the  most  part  those  who  opposed  the 
last  war,  mistakenly  or  not,  did  so  on 
grounds  which  would  have  made  them 
the  strongest  supporters  of  this  one. 

This  collection  considerably  enhances 
the  Library's  resources  for  the  study  of 
recent  political,  social  and  economic 
history.  Together  with  materials  pre- 
viously secured  it  makes  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  the  most  important 
library  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  country,  for 
research  in  this  vital  field. 


merely  in  the  cold  and  frozen  respect  of 
Learning  and  artes,  generally  among  us:  com- 
ming  far  shorte  of  them  in  the  iust  valewing 
of  well  deserving  qualities. 
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A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR  THE 

Friends  ofT)uke  University  J^ibrary 


No.  13 


June,  1943 


THE  RARE  BOOK  ROOM  WITH  THE  TRENT 

COLLECTION 


ON  THE  twelfth  of  April,  in  a  brief 
ceremony  which  preceded  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary, President  R.  L.  Flowers  officially 
opened  the  library's  new  Rare  Book 
Room,  and  formally  accepted  for  the 
University  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  presented  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Josiah  C.  Trent.  The  University 
faculty,  staff,  and  student  body  were 
represented  in  the  limited  audience, 
which  included  also  other  Friends  of 
the  Library  and  the  speakers  of  the  eve- 
ning, Professor  E.  Sculley  Bradley  and 
Carl  Sandburg. 

The  ceremony  was  one  of  dual  im- 
portance to  the  library:  it  saw  the  reali- 
zation of  a  long-felt  need  for  a  suitable 
place  for  the  housing  of  fine  and  rare 
books;  it  celebrated  the  addition  of  an 
excellent  and  extensive  collection  to  the 
library's  resources.  In  both  aspects  it 
was  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Trent,  who  were  not  only 
donors  of  the  collection,  but  also  the 
persons  chiefly  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rare  Book  Room.  They 
had  long  been  aware  of  the  library's 
lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  care  and 


preservation  of  rare  books,  and  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  enthusiastically  to  a 
remedying  of  this  situation.  The  con- 
crete result  of  their  efforts  is  the  new 
room,  handsomely  furnished  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Karl  Bock,  and  provid- 
ing a  suitable  setting  for  the  treasures  it 
contains.  Much  has  been  done,  in  utiliz- 
ing the  advantages  of  this  room,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  valuable 
books  now  owned  by  the  library,  and 
provisions  have  been  made  to  secure 
special  consideration  and  treatment  for 
future  accessions.  Symptoms  of  the  ap- 
proval aroused  by  this  revision  of  the 
library's  policy  toward  rare  books  ap- 
pear in  several  fine  volumes  which  have 
recently  been  given  to  the  library. 

The  Trent  Collection  itself,  estab- 
lished in  honor  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trent,  Mary,  Sarah,  and 
Rebecca,  consists  of  books,  manuscripts, 
pictures,  and  a  variety  of  other  items 
relating  to  the  American  poet  Walt 
Whitman.  A  brochure  has  been  issued 
for  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  briefly 
describing  this  collection,  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  publication  of  a  de- 
tailed catalogue.   A  few  numbers  may 
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suffice  here  to  indicate  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  collection:  it  contains  over 
two  hundred  Whitman  manuscripts, 
several  of  which  are  as  yet  unpublished ; 
about  four  hundred  letters,  written  by 
Whitman,  his  relatives,  and  friends; 
more  than  thirty  pictures  of  the  poet; 
some  twenty-five  pieces  of  sheet  music; 
and,  among  the  miscellanea,  a  lock  of 


iron-gray  hair,  identified  as  "W  W's." 
Of  the  two  hundred  printed  volumes 
which  complete  the  collection,  approxi- 
mately half  are  editions  of  Whitman's 
writings;  the  other  half  are  books  and 
articles  in  the  field  of  Whitman  bi- 
ography and  criticism.  As  a  whole,  the 
collection  is  one  which  no  Whitman 
scholar  can  afford  to  ignore. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


PUBLIC  announcement,  by  Presi- 
dent R.  L.  Flowers,  of  the  gift  to 
the  University  Library  of  the  Rare  Book 
Room  and  the  Trent  Collection,  an  ad- 
dress on  Walt  Whitman  with  particular 
reference  to  some  Whitman  items  in 
the  Trent  Collection,  and  a  lecture  by 
Carl  Sandburg  were  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library, 
held  in  Page  Auditorium  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Monday,  April  12.  The  meeting 
followed  immediately  the  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  Rare  Book  Room  and 
Trent  Collection  before  a  small  group 
in  the  Library. 

The  annual  meeting  took  the  place  of 
the.  annual  dinner  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  which  was  held  for  several 
years,  but  which  has  been  omitted  for 
the  past  two  years  on  account  of  the 
transportation  situation  and  other  diffi- 
culties connected  with  war-time  condi- 
tions. An  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  other  friends  of  the  University  to 
attend  this  occasion.  The  auditorium 
was  filled  to  its  capacity. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 


mittee of  the  Friends  of  the  Library, 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  spoke 
briefly  of  the  organization,  its  aims  and 
purposes.  He  then  presented  President 
Flowers,  who  made  the  announcement 
of  the  outstanding  gift  to  the  library. 
Dr.  E.  Sculley  Bradley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  widely  known  authority 
on  Walt  Whitman,  who  has  taught  at 
Duke  Summer  Sessions,  spoke  of  Whit- 
man's place  in  American  literature  and 
life  and  of  the  exceptional  importance 
of  the  Trent  Collection.  His  subject 
was  "Walt  Whitman  and  the  Post-War 
World."  (Professor  Bradley's  address 
in  full  will  be  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly?) 
It  was  singularly  appropriate  that 
"our  most  truly  native  poet,"  Carl  Sand- 
burg, was  a  featured  speaker  on  this  oc- 
casion. Many  parallels  are  apparent  in 
the  lives  and  the  poetry  of  Whitman 
and  Sandburg,  each  having  given  poetic 
expression  to  a  philosophy  that  is  gen- 
uinely American.  Mr.  Sandburg  made 
pertinent  comments  on  literature  and 
life  and  read  from  his  own  poetry,  some- 
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times  accompanied  by  his  guitar,  in  a 
voice  of  expressive  resonance  and  sen- 
sitive feeling. 

It  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  meeting  should  have  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  the  Trent  Collection  and  that  this 
collection  should  have  been  given  in 
honor  of  the  three  small  daughters  of 


Dr.  and  Mrs,  Trent.  No  American  had 
more  faith  in  the  future  of  a  young 
America  than  Walt  Whitman,  and  it 
was  a  happy  thought  that  the  names  of 
three  young  Americans  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  treasured  papers  of  the 
great  poet.  The  idea  is  one  that  would 
have  pleased  Walt  Whitman  tremen- 
dously. 


FORMAL  OPENING  OF  JAMES  A.  THOMAS 
MEMORIAL  ROOM 


A  STRIKINGLY  beautiful  and  use- 
ful room  was  added  to  the  facilities 
of  the  library  of  the  Woman's  College 
of  Duke  University  during  the  academic 
year  1942-1943,  with  the  formal  opening 
of  the  James  A.  Thomas  Memorial 
Room,  named  for  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity's trustees  and  loyal  benefactors  who 
died  in  1940. 

Dr.  Tsune-Chi  Yu,  Consul  General  of 
China  in  New  York,  was  the  visiting 
speaker  at  the  exercises,  which  were  at- 
tended by  a  group  of  invited  guests  in- 
cluding those  who  had  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  establishment  of  the  me- 
morial room  and  also  administrative 
and  faculty  friends  and  associates  of 
Mr.  Thomas  in  various  activities.  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  her  son  and  daughter, 
James  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Thomas,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  were 
present  for  the  exercises. 

President  R.  L.  Flowers  presided  over 
the  exercises,  beginning  at  4:00  p.m. 
Dr.  Katharine  E.  Gilbert,  Chairman  of 
the  Duke  Department  of  Aesthetics, 
Art,  and  Music,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee    on    the    memorial    room, 


spoke  on  the  topic,  "The  James  A. 
Thomas  Memorial  Room";  Dr.  Harvie 
Branscomb,  of  the  University  faculty,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Thomas,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "Mr.  Thomas  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity." Dr.  Yu,  who  had  served  with 
Mr.  Thomas  on  several  boards  inter- 
ested in  China's  life  and  welfare,  spoke 
of  "Mr.  Thomas'  Work  in,  and  for, 
China."  In  tracing  the  origins  of  the 
memorial  room  in  her  remarks,"  Dr. 
Gilbert  spoke  particularly  of  the  impor- 
tant part  that  Dr.  Elizabeth  Gilmore 
Holt,  former  Duke  instructor  in  Fine 
Arts  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Thomas 
family,  had  in  promoting  the  project. 
She  also  named  a  number  of  others  who 
contributed  generously  toward  the  me- 
morial. 

A  life-long  associate  of  James  B. 
Duke,  Mr.  Thomas  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  Orient  and  was  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  various  Amer- 
ican business  enterprises,  methods,  insti- 
tutions, and  schools  in  China.  In  1928  he 
gave  to  Duke  University  a  valuable  por- 
tion of  his  Far  East  library,  the  result  of 
thirty  years  of  careful  collection,  and 
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until  his  death  steadily  added  to  the 
collection,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  half  dozen  foremost  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  An  admirable  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thomas  hangs  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  portrait 
of  his  Chinese  business  associate  and 
friend,  Chang  Park  Chew. 

J.  P.  BREEDLOVE  SERVING  AS 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIAN 

JOSEPH  Perm  Breedlove,  librarian 
emeritus  of  Duke  University  since 
1938,  has  been  appointed  University  Li- 
brarian and  has  taken  up  the  duties  that 
he  performed  for  many  years  for  Trin- 
ity College  and  for  Duke  University. 

Dr.  John  }.  Lund,  member  of  the  li- 
brary staff  since  1938,  and  librarian 
since  1940,  left  last  month  for  Califor- 
nia where  he  will  work  with  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works  of  the  Henry  Kaiser 
shipbuilding  system.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing a  Ph.D.  in  philology,  Dr.  Lund  is 
an  experienced  machine  tool  designer. 
He  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Breedlove,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College  in  the  class  of  1898,  who  re- 
ceived his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
1902,  studied  also  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Amherst.  He  was 
with  the  University  Library  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  development.  He 
has  contributed  articles  to  library  jour- 
nals and  is  a  member  of  the  State  and 
National  library  associations. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  librarian 
Mr.  Breedlove  will  serve  as  secretary  to 
the  Library  Council  during  the  war. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
MAKE  GIFTS 

Following  is  a  list  of  Friends  of  the 
Library  who  have  made  contributions 
since  April,  1942: 

Ruth  M.  Addoms,  George  G.  Allen,  Paull 
F.  Baum,  Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  Karl 
Bock,  Book  of  the  Month  Club  (Mrs.  Har- 
old C.  Bird,  Secretary),  Harvie  Brans- 
comb,  Frank  C.  Brown,  John  F.  Bruton, 
F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  H.  L.  Dalton,  C.  W.  Ed- 
wards, C.  A.  Ellwood,  W.  L.  Foushee, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Foushee,  W.  H.  Glasson,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Gohdes,  E.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  Deryl  Hart,  F.  S.  Hickman, 
Elizabeth  Gilmore  Holt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Hubbell,  D.  K.  Jackson,  H.  E.  Jensen, 
Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern,  C.  F.  Korstian, 
Lewis  Leary,  F.  K.  Mitchell,  Merrill 
Moore,  N.  C.  Newbold,  H.  T.  Parker, 
Lewis  Patton,  A.  S.  Pearse,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Persons,  Elbert  Russell,  Henry  Schuman, 
H.  Shelton  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Spence,  Rev. 
W.  A.  Stanbury,  Bayrd  Still,  E.  T.  Thomp- 
son, R.  L.  Towe,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 
Trent,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  I.  White. 

RECENT  IMPORTANT 
ACQUISITIONS 

Acuerdos  del  extinguido  cabildo  de  Buenos 
Aires.  1589-1821.  47  vols. 

Argentine  Republic.  Coleccion  completa 
de  leyes  nacionales  . . .  1 852-1939.  35  vols. 

Assyriologische  Bibliothek.  1881-1926.  26 
vols. 

Botanische  Zeitung.   1843-1910.  68  vols. 

Delegation  en  Perse.  Memories,  issued  by 
Ernest  Leroux.  27  vols. 

Flores  poetarum  de  Virtutibus  et  Viciis. 
Cologne,  1490. 

Gaceta  de  Mexico.  1784-1816.  39  vols. 

Hollandse  mercurius.  1650-1690. 

Hedwigia,  1 852-1 923.  59  vols. 

Index  Library  issued  by  British  record  so- 
ciety. 1888-1938.  63  vols. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  LIBRARY 


MR.  ROBERT  FROST  was  guest 
of  honor  at  the  annual  meeting' 
of  the  Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary, which  was  held  on  the  four- 
teenth of  March  in  the  Woman's 
College  Auditorium.  The  University 
Librarian,  Mr.  J.  P.  Breedlove,  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting;  in  a  brief 
opening  speech  he  reviewed  the  growth 
of  the  library  and  indicated  the  need 
for  still  further  expansion  of  its  re- 
sources. The  organization  and  purpose 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  were 
described  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Syd- 
nor,  who  invited  all  persons  interested 
in  the  library  to  become  members  of 
the  group.  Professor  Jay  B.  Hubbell 
then  introduced  Mr.  Frost,  who  was 
received  enthusiastically;  many  in  the 
audience  recalled  with  pleasure  the 
poet's  former  address  to  the  university 
community  three  years  ago,  while 
others,  as  yet  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Frost  only  through  his  poetry,  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  for  hearing 
him. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
Mr.  Frost  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  the  reading  of  his  poems; 
the  reading,  which  was  in  itself  a  great 
help  toward  interpretation,  he  accom- 
panied with  brief  explanatory  com- 
ments   or   anecdotes.     His   selections, 


drawn  from  his  earlier  and  more  fa- 
miliar writings  as  well  as  from  recent 
volumes,  included  "Mending  Wall," 
"Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Eve- 
ning," "The  Runaway,"  "Come  In," 
"Birches,"  and  "Happiness  Makes  Up 
in  Height  for  What  It  Lacks  in 
Length."  On  reading  "The  Run- 
away," that  superb  little  poem  which 
describes  the  fear  of  a  colt  in  his  first 
snowstorm  and  which  thus  conveys  the 
bewilderment  of  all  young  things  in 
their  first  encounter  with  reality,  Mr. 
Frost  said  that  it  was  written  during 
the  last  war  for  a  magazine  conducted 
by  a  group  of  young  students.  "You 
see,  they  were  the  colt;  it's  the  same 
thing."  Newer  poems  the  poet  read 
twice,  repeating  significant  phrases  to 
make  their  burden  quite  plain  and 
clear. 

From  these  short  poems  Mr.  Frost 
went  on  to  a  task  of  greater  magni- 
tude, announcing  that,  for  the  first 
time  on  any  public  program,  he  would 
read  his  new  poem,  A  Masque  of  Rea- 
son. At  that  time  the  Masque  had  not 
yet  been  published;  it  came  out  on  the 
poet's  seventieth  birthday,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  March.  Mr.  Frost  prefaced 
the  reading  by  a  request  that  judgment 
upon  the  theme  of  the  Masque  be  re- 
served until  its  companion  piece,  A 
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Masque  of  Mercy,  is  published;  his 
original  intention  had  been  that  the 
two  should  appear  together.  In  read- 
ing this  new  chapter  to  the  book  ot 
Job,  Mr.  Frost  paused  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  several  passages  which  best 
expressed  the  theme  of  the  poem:  that 
men  must  learn  to  live  with  the  unrea- 
son and  injustice  of  this  world.  To  the 
several  characters,  also,  he  gave  notice 
in  passing:  clearly  he  had  found  great 
delight  in  portraying  Job's  wife,  Thy- 
atira;  with  evident  pride  he  spoke  of 
her  as  "one  of  my  best  girls."  It  was 
truly  a  memorable  experience  and  a 
great  privilege  for  Mr.  Frost's  hearers 


that  night,  to  be  thus  introduced  to 
his  new  poem,  with  the  poet's  own 
pleasant  voice  as  the  medium  and  with 
his  personal  commentary. 

Mr.  Frost's  "Departmental,"  with  its 
delightfully  humorous  account  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  "my  ant  Jerry" 
and  its  clever  criticism  of  regimented 
society,  marked  the  close  of  a  most  en- 
joyable and  entertaining  program. 

After  the  meeting  a  small,  informal 
reception  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Frost  at  University  House.  President 
Flowers  and  members  of  the  university 
faculty  and  staff  were  present. 


MR.  FROST  VISITS  THE  LIBRARY 


IN  the  course  of  his  two-day  stay  in 
Durham,  Mr.  Robert  Frost  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the 
University  Library.  There  he  kindly 
consented  to  pose  for  several  photo- 
graphs, one  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
this  number  of  Library  Notes;  he  also 
autographed  a  number  of  his  books  for 
the  library.  Among  these  was  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  A  Masque  of  Reason, 
presented  to  the  library  by  the  Rev- 
erend George  Ehlhardt;  Mr.  Frost's 
inscription  in  this  book  is  dated  March 
14,  1945,  twelve  days  before  the  actual 
date  of  publication.  The  book  is, 
therefore,  a  collector's  item  of  consider- 
able interest,  being  one  of  only  three 
copies  so  dated.  For  the  guest-book 
of  the  Rare  Book  Room,  Mr.  Frost 
wrote  out  a  valued  contribution,  a  poem 
not  yet  published.  We  have  obtained 
Mr.  Frost's  permission  to  print  this 
poem,  and  it  appears  beneath  the  pho- 
tograph. 

Mr.  Frost  received  all  these  demands 
on  his  patience  with  great  courtesy  and 


amiability.  While  writing  he  paused 
frequently  to  relate  anecdotes  concern- 
ing his  experiences  with  zealous  col- 
lectors. His  pleasant  humor  and  active 
interest  in  people  emerged  also  in  other 
stories,  an  account  of  a  fur-trader 
whom  he  had  met  on  the  train  coming 
up  from  Florida  and  a  description  of 
a  New  Hampshire  farmer  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

To  the  Walt  Whitman  manuscripts 
in  the  Trent  Collection,  Mr.  Frost  gave 
earnest  attention.  He  regarded  them, 
he  said  firmly,  not  with  the  scholar's 
eye,  which  examines  commas  and  de- 
letions, but  as  they  afforded  him  a 
glimpse  of  Walt's  approach,  of  how 
the  earlier  poet  went  at  the  thing. 
Pointing  to  a  manuscript  revised  and 
altered  to  the  point  of  illegibility,  Mr. 
Frost  remarked  that  he  himself  could 
not  progress  on  such  ground  as  that, 
that  he  must  have  all  behind  him  fair 
and  clearly  written  before  he  could  at- 
tack what  lay  ahead.  That  this  matter 
of  procedure  is  only  one  of  a  number 


A  MOOD  APART 

Once  down  on  my  knees  to  growing  plants 

I  prodded  the  earth  with  a  lazy  tool 

In  time  with  a  medley  of  sotto  chants. 

But  becoming  aware  of  some  boys  from  school 

Who  had  stopped  outside  the  fence  to  spy 

I  stopped  my  song  and  almost  heart. 

For  any  eye  is  an  evil  eye 

That  looks  in  onto  a  mood  apart. 

ROBERT  FROST 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

MARCH,  1945 
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of  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
poets  is  readily  apparent  to  all  who 
know  the  writings  of  both.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Frost's  visit  to  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  a  place  so  full  of  the  portraits 
and  papers  of  Whitman,  seemed  al- 
most to  represent  a  meeting  between 
two  of  the  most  strongly  defined  tradi- 
tions in  American  poetry. 


order,  but  Dr.  Ruth  Ketring  Nuerm- 
berger,  the  first  curator  of  the  collec- 
tion, met  this  challenging  situation  by 
devising  a  system  of  arrangement  and 
a  method  of  analyzing  materials.  The 
"Guide,"  with  1,896  entries  and  an 
exhaustive  index,  will  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  collection  to  a  wider  cir- 
cle of  research  scholars. 


MANUSCRIPT  GUIDE 
COMPLETED 

A  "GUIDE  to  the  Manuscript  Col- 
J~\.  lections  in  the  Duke  University 
Library"  has  been  completed  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This 
work  is  to  supersede  an  earlier  and 
much  less  complete  check  list  which 
appeared   in   mimeographed   form   in 

1939- 

The  project  was  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  cooperation  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Records  Survey  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and 
fills  a  pressing  need  for  a  catalogue  in 
book  form  of  the  manuscript  collection 
of  the  Duke  University  Library  which 
has  now  grown  to  almost  900,000  items. 
This  collection  was  begun  in  1894  by 
Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett,  and 
continued  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Kenneth  Boyd.  In 
1924,  Mr.  William  Washington  Flow- 
ers, an  alumnus  of  Duke  University, 
established,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
Colonel  George  Washington  Flowers, 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  historical 
materials  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
South.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  manuscript  holdings  have 
been  acquired  through  the  Flowers 
Fund.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its 
growth,  the  collection  had  become  quite 
large   before    it   was    reduced    to   any 


DR.  HENRY  R.  DWIRE 

Dr.  Henry  Dwire,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library,  died  July  17,  1944.  As 
an  alumnus  of  Duke  he  was  devoted 
to  all  her  interests.  As  Vice-President, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Alumni  Affairs,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  he  encouraged 
every  effort  to  promote  art  and  culture 
in  Duke.  He  supported  the  library 
wholeheartedly  and  his  counsel  and 
aid  in  the  work  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  missed. 

WHITMAN  CATALOGUE  TO 
BE  PUBLISHED 

IN  the  preceding  issue  of  Library 
Notes  an  account  was  given  of  the 
official  opening  of  the  Trent  Collec- 
tion, established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
siah  C.  Trent.  The  collection  then 
consisted  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
other  materials  relating  to  Walt  Whit- 
man, and  though  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trent 
have  since  generously  contributed  rare 
and  fine  editions  of  numerous  other 
American  authors,  Walt's  importance 
in  the  collection  remains  unrivaled. 
A  catalogue  of  the  Whitman  materials 
in  the  Trent  Collection  has  long  been 
in  preparation;  the  last  proofs  have 
now  been  returned  to  the  printer,  and 
the  book  will  be  published  very  soon. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
FRIENDS 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
vious issue  of  Library  Notes,  in 
1943,  many  friends  have  made  valued 
additions  to  the  library's  resources. 
Some  have  donated  books,  others 
money;  still  others  have  rendered  per- 
sonal service.  The  most  sincere  thanks 
of  the  library  are  extended  to  these 
friends,  whose  generosity  and  thought- 
fulness  are  greatly  appreciated.  The 
number  of  donors  is  far  too  great  to 
permit  the  listing  of  all  their  names  in 
the  remaining  space  of  this  issue;  a  few 
outstanding  gifts  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

Dr.  William  H.  Glasson,  who  has 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University  since  1902,  gave 
a  generous  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended for  books  by  or  about  notable 
American  humorists.  In  his  letter  he 
says:  "In  these  sad  days  it  is  a  relief  to 
read  humorous  writers."  This  money 
is  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Jay  B.  Hubbell  for  books  by 
or  about  Bill  Nye,  Josh  Billings,  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  Wallace  Irwin,  Finley 
Peter  Dunne,  George  Ade,  and  Will 
Rogers. 

The  monetary  contributions  of  other 
friends  have  been  added  to  a  fund  re- 
served for  the  purchase  of  books  espe- 
cially needed  by  the  library.  Among 
the  volumes  recently  acquired  through 
this  fund  is  one  particularly  handsome 
and  valuable  book:  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne,  "printed  by 
William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith  .  .  . 
finished  on  the  4th  Day  of  May,  1894." 
This  is  the  library's  sole  example  of 
Morris'  work  in  typography. 


Many  contributors  continue  to  en- 
rich the  library's  resources  by  contrib- 
uting books  dealing  with  their  special 
fields  of  interest.    Professor  J0L1  Tate 
Lanning  has  donated  a  large  number 
of  books  on  South  American  ai 
Professor    Edgar    T.    Thompsor 
made  numerous  contribution*    .a* 
field  of  sociology,  and  Professors 
Gray  and  H.  L.  Blomquist  in  the 
of  biology.     Mrs.  James  A.  The 
Professor    R.    R.    Wilson,    and 
George  Britt  have  given  items  of     ii- 
entalia,  and  to  the  James  A.  Thomas 
Collection  a  Sung  Tripita\a  has  been 
presented — two  opposing  leaves  fror 
a  twelfth-century  Chinese  block 
printed  from  blocks  cut  in  China  a 
972  A.D.    A  rare  and  interesting  ,     .k 
on  old  silver  has  been  contributea  by 
Lt.  Commander  J.  Welch  Harriss,  who 
found  the  volume  in  a  Boston  book- 
store and  wrote  to  inquire  whether  the 
library  could  use  it. 

Numerous  gifts  have  been  received 
in  the  field  of  American  literature. 
Many  of  these  have  come  from  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Hubbell  and  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Clarence  Gohdes.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Josiah  C.  Trent  have  added 
greatly  to  the  Trent  Collection  since 
its  establishment.  Their  donations 
have  included  a  fine  collection  of  the 
writings  of  John  Steinbeck  and  a  group 
of  first  editions  of  other  distinguished 
American  authors,  among  them,  Kath- 
erine  Ann  Porter,  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  Mark  Twain,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
and  Robert  Frost.  The  library's  show- 
ing of  Frost  editions  was  also  aug- 
mented by  several  gifts  from  the  Rev- 
erend George  B.  Ehlhardt,  who  also 
presented  an  autographed  copy  of  a 
Vachel  Lindsay  broadside — the  poet's 
celebrated  "Map  of  the  Universe." 
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A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR 


The  Friends  ofT)uke  University  Jftbrary 


No.  15 


December  1945 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


SINCE  1935,  when  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library  was  or- 
ganized, the  group  has  held  many 
pleasant  meetings,  sponsored  a  number 
of  noteworthy  campus  events,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  library's  growth 
and  prestige.  In  the  course  of  the  war, 
however,  when  so  many  cultural  ac- 
tivities had  to  be  abandoned,  the  life  of 
the  organization  was  allowed  to  lapse. 
Few  meetings  were  held,  and  Library 
Notes  was  published  infrequently; 
many  members,  however,  continued  to 
serve  the  library's  interests  throughout 
those  troubled  years  with  a  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  which  cannot  be  too 
deeply  appreciated. 

Now,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
can  enter  upon  its  second  decade  of 
existence  with  new  vigor.  To  enable 
the  organization  to  resume  its  various 
functions  effectively,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Friends  has  held 
two  recent  meetings;  the  measures  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  at  these  meetings 
are  here  placed  before  the  organization 
as  a  whole.  Members  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  submit  to  the  committee  their 
suggestions  as  to  further  plans  and  im- 
provements. 

The  Executive  Committee,  1945-1946 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Friends  for  the  current  year  is  com- 


posed of  twelve  members:  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Stanbury,  Mrs.  Marshall  Spears,  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Dalton,  Mr.  Henry  Schuman, 
Professor  Newman  I.  White,  Professor 
Charles  S.  Sydnor,  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Trent, 
Professor  R.  Taylor  Cole,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Merritt,  Miss  Ellen  Frey,  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Ehlhardt,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Penn  Breedlove.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  centralize  to  some  extent  the 
administration  of  the  Friends  by  the 
appointment  of  several  members  of  the 
library  staff  to  the  committee.  A  fur- 
ther step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
with  the  decision  that  the  University 
Librarian  should  act  ex  officio  as  the 
permanent  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Membership  in  the  Friends 

In  discussing  the  qualifications  and 
functions  of  the  members  of  the 
Friends,  the  Executive  Committee  con- 
sidered the  plan  of  classification  of 
members,  a  practice  employed  in  many 
successful  library  groups  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  belief  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  con- 
tribute to  the  vitality  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  was  resolved  that  members  of 
the  Friends  be  annually  classified  as 
follows:  Patron  $100,  Sponsor  $50, 
Contributing  Member  $25,  Sustaining 
Member  $10,  Member  $5.  Personal 
services  to  the  library,  as  well  as  gifts 
of  money,  books,  and  other  materials, 
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will  be  considered  in  the  computation 
of  annual  contributions;  responsibility 
for  the  appraisal  of  gifts  will  rest  with 
the  Executive  Committee.  That  body 
will  also  in  the  future  consider  the 
donors  of  outstanding  gifts  for  election 
as  life  members  of  the  organization.  A 
booklet  describing  the  plan  of  classifi- 
cation and  the  functions  of  members 
has  been  prepared  for  distribution  to 
all  members  of  the  organization  and 
to  persons  wishing  to  join. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Friends 

For  the  direction  of  the  activities  of 
the  Friends  as  a  group,  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  program  com- 
mittee for  the  year  1945-1946.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Ehlhardt,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Spears,  and  Professor 
Newman  I.  White.  At  present,  the 
plans  of  this  committee  include  the 
holding  of  two  meetings  of  the  Friends 
each  year,  as  well  as  the  sponsoring  of 
smaller  programs  on  matters  of  special 
interest.  The  first  of  the  two  meetings, 
held  in  the  fall,  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  alone;  when 
circumstances  permit,  the  fondly  re- 
membered custom  of  holding  dinner- 
meetings  will  be  revived.  The  second 
meeting,  in  the  spring,  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  lecture  by  a  distinguished 
author  and  will  be  open  to  the  univer- 
sity community. 

Library  Notes 

An  editorial  board  of  three  members 
has  been  established  to  oversee  the 
preparation  of  Library  Notes  and  other 
publications  of  the  Friends.  For  the 
current  year  the  members  of  this  board 
are    Professor    Paull    F.    Baum,    Mr. 


Henry  Schuman,  and  Miss  Ellen  Frey. 
The  plans  of  the  board  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Library  Notes  are  demon- 
strated clearly  enough  in  the  present 
issue.  It  is  hoped  that  circumstances 
will  permit  the  regular  publication  of 
the  periodical  and  its  wider  distribu- 
tion. Although  the  Duke  University 
Library  and  its  Friends  must  always 
be  the  primary  concern  of  Library 
Notes,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  general  interest  of  the  paper 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  me- 
dium of  communication  with  readers 
everywhere.  If  all  future  issues  of  Li- 
brary Notes  can  contain  articles  as  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  dual  purpose 
of  the  periodical  as  m  that  by  Professor 
Patton  in  the  following  pages,  the 
hopes  of  the  editors  will  be  fully  satis- 
fied. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
library's  resources  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply material  for  many  similar  under- 
takings. Professor  Patton  has  gener- 
ously promised  to  supply  Library 
Notes  with  further  articles  based  on 
the  valuable  and  hitherto  unpublished 
Coleridge  marginalia  in  the  library's 
collection;  other  members  of  the 
Friends  are  invited  to  make  similar 
contributions  in  their  various  fields  of 
study. 

The  Contributions  of  Friends 

The  library  gratefully  receives  all 
contributions  made  by  its  friends  and 
is  eager  to  use  all  gifts  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  Therefore,  certain 
provisions  have  been  adopted  govern- 
ing the  receipt  and  disposal  of  gifts. 
Books,  pamphlets,  prints,  maps,  and 
newspapers  are  always  welcome  con- 
tributions, but  it  frequently  occurs  that 
such  gifts  duplicate  materials  already 
possessed  by  the  library.    Friends  are 
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therefore  requested  either  to  ascertain 
from  the  University  Librarian  whether 
the  titles  they  wish  to  give  are  needed 
by  the  library,  or  to  recognize  in  mak- 
ing the  gift  that  duplicates  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  exchange.  Gifts  of 
manuscript  material  are,  of  course,  not 
subject  to  this  condition. 

Monetary  contributions  made  by 
members  of  the  Friends  are  added  to 
the  Friends  of  the  Library  fund.  In 
the  past  this  fund  was  used  for  the 
purchase  of  miscellaneous  books  ap- 
pearing on  the  library's  lists  of  desid- 
erata. More  recently,  the  policy  has 
been  adopted  of  expending  this  fund 
chiefly  for  rare  and  valuable  books, 
needed  to  fill  gaps  in  certain  of  the  li- 
brary's special  collections  or  to  form 
the  nuclei  of  future  collections.  In  a 
former  issue  of  Library  Notes,  it  was 
reported  that  the  library's  first  Kelm- 
scott  Press  book,  Swinburne's  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,  had  been  purchased  with 
money  contributed  by  the  Friends; 
further  purchases  from  the  fund  are 
described  in  this  issue.  A  member  in- 
terested in  building  up  the  library's  col- 
lection of  a  particular  author  or  in  a 
special  field,  should  request  in  making 
his  contribution  that  the  money  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Members  who  wish  to  encourage  the 
programs  and  publications  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  may  indicate 
on  making  their  contributions  that  the 
money  be  used  for  Library  Notes  or 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  meeting.  It 
may  be  said  that,  during  this  year  at 


least,  members  are  urged  to  make  such 
a  disposition  of  their  monetary  gifts, 
for  only  by  rendering  the  organization 
of  the  Friends  more  active  and  by  pub- 
licizing its  activities  can  we  hope  to  in- 
crease its  membership  and  influence. 

In  giving  personal  service  to  the  li- 
brary or  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library, 
each  member  makes  a  necessary  and 
vital  contribution.  By  preparing  ar- 
ticles for  Library  Notes,  by  assisting 
the  program  committee  in  any  of  its 
varied  functions,  by  securing  new  mem- 
bers for  the  organization,  by  attending 
meetings,  each  member  serves  the 
Friends.  By  giving  time  and  attention 
to  any  one  of  the  many  activities  which 
make  up  the  life  of  the  library,  each 
member  may  directly  serve  the  insti- 
tution. The  friend  who  elects  to  de- 
velop the  library's  collection  in  a  par- 
ticular field  of  thought  can  contribute 
as  much  by  preparing  comprehensive 
lists  of  the  library's  needs  in  that  field, 
as  he  could  by  purchasing  and  present- 
ing a  few  scattered  titles.  The  friend 
who  enables  the  library  to  secure  the 
gift  of  a  fine  collection  has  rendered  a 
service  nearly  commensurate  with  that 
of  the  actual  donor.  Many  such  serv- 
ices, of  course,  go  unrecognized  and 
undistinguished  in  the  daily  round, 
nor  can  their  value  always  be  properly 
estimated.  Nevertheless  it  is  realized 
that  such  services  are  the  most  valuable 
gifts  of  all,  since  it  is  only  through  the 
constant  attention  of  its  administrators, 
patrons,  and  friends  that  a  library  may 
truly  live  and  grow. 


COLERIDGE  MARGINALIA  IN  THE  DUKE  LIBRARY: 
CHARLES  TENNYSON  TURNER'S  SONNETS 

By  Lewis  Patton 


THE  HABIT  of  writing  would-be 
learned  comments  in  the  margins 
of  books — and  before  there  were  books, 
on  manuscripts — is  a  very  old  one.  It 
is  a  habit  often  frowned  upon  and  with 
good  reason.  Charles  Lamb,  however, 
defended  it,  with  conditions.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  the  books  be  his,  and 
the  glossarist,  S.  T.  Coleridge.  When 
we  lend  our  books,  he  said  in  his  "Two 
Races  of  Men,"  "let  it  be  to  such  a  one 
as  S.  T.  C;  he  will  return  them — with 
usury,  enriched  with  annotations  tri- 
pling their  value.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence." He  concluded:  "I  counsel  thee, 
shut  not  thy  heart  nor  thy  library 
against  S.  T.  C!"  This  sound  advice 
has  been  followed  by  the  Duke  Li- 
brary, which  is  fortunate  in  owning 
several  examples  of  Coleridge  margi- 
nalia; for  he  is  the  king  of  those  who 
practice  this  special  art.  Coleridge's 
style  in  these  jottings  lacks  some  of  its 
usual  faults.  He  is  not  pompous,  for 
he  is  not  speaking  to  the  world;  he  is 
not  prolix,  for  after  all  there  is  only  a 
limited  amount  of  margin  to  a  page. 
Instead  he  is  himself — vain  and  child- 
ish at  times,  but  also  animated  and 
acute. 

The  Coleridge  marginalia  which  I 
shall  partly  describe  in  this  note — 
those  in  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's 
Sonnets1 — are,  like  many  other  mat- 

1  Charles  Tennyson,  Sonnets  and  Fugitive  Pieces, 
Cambridge,  1830.  Charles  Tennyson  later  assumed 
the  name  Turner  by  which  he  is  now  known.  The 
entries  in  Coleridge's  Table  Tal\ — April  18  and  19, 
1830 — referring  to  Tennyson  Turner  indicate  the 
approximate  time  when  Coleridge  read   the  poems. 


ters  pertaining  to  Coleridge,  involved 
in  a  puzzle.  In  the  first  place,  the  com- 
ments in  the  Duke  copy,  though  un- 
questionably Coleridge's  own,  are  not, 
I  think,  in  his  hand.  Furthermore,  the 
odd  fact  is  that  there  are  several  copies 
of  Turner's  Sonnets  annotated  by  Cole- 
ridge. 

Many  of  these  marginalia  were  first 
published  as  footnotes  in  the  posthu- 
mous edition  of  Turner's  Collected 
Sonnets.2  We  learn  that  the  author 
had  seen  the  comments  and  had  made 
revisions  in  his  sonnets  in  accordance 
with  them.  The  Tennyson  Turner 
marginalia  again  appeared  in  print 
when  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes  quoted  two 
of  them  in  The  Road  to  Xanadu?  from 
a  version  differing  from  the  one  used 
in  Collected  Sonnets.  Yet  another,  and 
different,  copy  was  used  by  Professor 
T.  M.  Raysor  in  Coleridge's  Miscel- 
laneous Criticism}  And  there  is  the 
Duke  copy.  In  trying  to  account  for 
this  multiplicity,  one  should  recollect 
that  in  1830  Coleridge  was  generally 
venerated  as  a  prophet  and  seer,  and 
the  duplicates  may  have  been  made  for 
disciples  or  possibly  for  young  lady 
visitors. 

1  wish  in  this  note,  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Duke  copy,  to  point  out 

2  Charles  Tennyson  Turner,  Collected  Sonnets,  Old 
and  New,  edited  by  Hallam  Tennyson,  London, 
1880. 

8  John  Livingston  Lowes,  The  Road  to  Xanadu, 
Boston  and  New  York,  1930,  p.  604c  ("Addenda 
and  Corrigenda"). 

*  Coleridge's  Miscellaneous  Criticism,  edited  by 
Thomas  Middleton  Raysor,  Cambridge  [U.S.A.], 
1936,  pp.  345-352- 
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several  readings  which  supplement  or 
clarify  the  materials  already  in  print. 
But  first,  a  general  word  about  the  var- 
ious versions. 

The  copy  used  for  the  notes  in  the 
Collected  Sonnets  has  one  property 
which  sets  it  off  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  Duke  copies.  Coleridge 
there  marked  by  a  line  in  the  margin 
the  portions  of  the  poems  which  he 
especially  liked.  This  would  indicate 
that  he  actually  read  the  poems  in  that 
copy;  hence  we  may  consider  it  the 
"master"  version.  Professor  Raysor 
considers  the  British  Museum  version 
not  the  original  one  for  the  reason  that 
a  blank  space  has  been  left  in  the  com- 
ment on  Sonnet  V,  and  he  supplies  the 
missing  word  "potentiative"  from  the 
Collected  Sonnets.  The  Duke  copy 
also  has  a  possibly  significant  blank. 
After  Sonnet  VI  Coleridge  quotes  from 
his  "Ode  on  the  Departing  Year."  In 
the  British  Museum  copy  the  lines  are 
identified  as  from  "Ode  on  D.  Y.";  in 
Collected  Sonnets,  "Ode  on  dep.  y."; 
in  the  Duke  copy,  simply  by  "Ode 
on  .  .  ."  One  might  infer  that  the 
British  Museum  and  Duke  copies  were 
from  the  hands  of  relatives  or  friends, 
who  were  at  times  unable  to  decipher 
Coleridge's  writing.  Professor  Raysor, 
however,  believes  that  the  British  Mu- 
seum copy  is  in  Coleridge's  own  hand. 
I  have,  as  has  been  stated,  reached  a 
contrary  conclusion  about  the  Duke 
copy. 

To  examine  a  few  of  the  marginal 
notes,  I  will  first  mention  a  reading  in 
the  Duke  copy  which  makes  clear  a 
comment  (on  Sonnet  XI)  previously 
unintelligible.  Tennyson  Turner  uses 
the  phrase  "a  summer's  gloaming," 
which  Coleridge  glosses  as  follows: 
"Scotch  or  English?  Gloaming!"  Then 


comes  a  sentence  hitherto  undecipher- 
able: "Tar  Sulph  axung  quant  sat  rite 
misceantur."5  The  next  sentence  is  the 
same  in  all  published  versions:  "At  all 
events  I  would  have  spelt  the  word  like 
an  Englishman  Glooming."  Tar  and 
sulphur — what  have  these  to  do  with 
literary  criticism?  My  explanation  is 
that  this  is  a  joke,  and  I  ask  the  read- 
er's indulgence  while  I  explain  it. 
Turner  has  shown  symptoms  of  Scotch 
itch,  i.e.,  he  has  used  a  Scotticism,  and 
Coleridge  is  prescribing  for  him  the 
usual  ointment,  sulphur  and  lard  (ax- 
ungia).6  Like  so  many  Englishmen  of 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  he  readily  resorted  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  itch  was  the  national 
disease  of  Scotland.  And  he  rang  the 
changes  on  this  old  taunt  by  employing 
the  language  of  pharmacy,  a  subject 
with  which  his  ill-health  had  made 
him  very  familiar. 

Reference  to  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  validates  Coleridge's  charge 
that  gloaming  is  a  Scotticism.  "In  the 
literary  language,"  so  reads  the  OED 
under  gloaming,  "the  word  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  adoption  from  Scot- 
tish writers."  The  English  entries  be- 
gin with  Byron  (1807);  next,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  who  employed  it  in  the 
same  year  as  Charles  (1830)  in  his 
poem,  "Leonine  Elegiacs." 

5  Axungia,  or  auxungia,  was  the  name  used  in 
pharmacy  for  hog's  lard.  Coleridge,  like  Charles 
Lamb,  had  "had  experience."  At  Christ's  Hospital 
he  "caught  the  itch,  and  the  sulphur  ointment  used 
to  cure  it  was  worse  still"  (Sir  E.  K.  Chambers, 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Oxford,  1938,  p.  7). 

8  The  joke  was  fresh  in  Coleridge's  mind  on  June 
1,  1830.  "I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, but  fortunately  recollected  there  were  ladies 
and  Scotch  ladies  present,  that,  while  other  Scotch- 
men were  content  with  brimstone  for  the  itch, 
Irving  had  a  rank  itch  for  brimstone"  {Letters  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Boston  and  New  York,  1895,  II, 
752). 
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Now,  for  Coleridge's  point  that 
glooming  is  a  proper  substitute  for 
gloaming.  Under  glooming  (meaning 
"twilight")  the  OED  states:  "Perhaps 
an  artificial  adaptation  for  Gloaming 
or  OE.  glomung."  Interestingly,  the 
first  quotation  is  from  Alfred  Tenny- 
son's "The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  line 
258  (1842).  Did  Alfred  read  Cole- 
ridge's comments  on  his  brother 
Charles'  poems?  Charles  himself 
changed  "gloaming"  to  "twilight"  in 
his  1868  edition. 

Coleridge  may  or  may  not  have 
coined  glooming;  he  claimed  the  par- 
enthood of  another  word  used  in  these 
marginalia:  potenziative ,  in  the  com- 
ment under  Sonnet  V  (potentiative  in 
Collected  Sonnets;  left  blank  in  British 
Museum  copy  used  by  Raysor).  OED 
refers  to  Biographia  Literaria  (Chap. 
XII):  "I  have  .  .  .  hazarded  the  new 
verb  potenziate,  with  its  derivatives,  in 
order  to  express  the  combination  or 
transfer  of  powers."  There  are  other 
quotations  from  Coleridge  and  from 
his  disciples,  J.  H.  Green  and  J.  C. 
Hare. 

A  dislike  for  imperfect  rhyme  is 
shown  (under  Sonnet  XV)  by  Cole- 
ridge's objection  to  "haste"  and  "pass'd" 
— "My  old  Master  used  on  such  rhymes 
to  exclaim,  Marble  and  Tea-spoon, 
Boy!"  Collected  Sonnets  has  this  read- 
ing, but  Raysor  gives  "Table  and  tea- 


spoon," which  appears  to  make  better 
sense.  Whatever  the  explanation  for 
the  variants,  the  main  intent  is  clear, 
and  the  passage  forms  an  interesting 
addendum  to  the  more  famous  descrip- 
tion of  "my  old  master,"  the  Rev. 
James  Boyer,  in  Biographia  Literaria 
(Chap.  I). 

Another  variant  reading  occurs  in 
the  comment  on  Sonnet  XII,  in  which 
Tennyson  Turner's  point  is  that  roy- 
alty has  no  pleasure  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  humble  folk,  yet  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  flattery.  Coleridge's  comment 
in  part  runs:  "T  must  not  be  very 
angry  with  me  if  I  ask  him  sotto  voce, 
whether  this  XII  was  not  interpolated 
by  his  Grandmother.  Alas  the  heir  ap- 
parent is  not  more  exposed  to  flattery 
than  Squire's  Dicken."  Thus  the  Duke 
copy.  For  the  last  phrase  Raysor  has 
"Squire  Dickens"  and  queries  the  read- 
ing in  Collected  Sonnets — "Peasants 
and  Dickons."  Saying  "Squire  Dick- 
ens" involves  a  comparison  of  a  greater 
magnate  (i.  e.,  the  heir  apparent)  with 
a  lesser  magnate  (a  country  squire). 
"Peasants  and  Dickons"  is  redundant 
if  one  assumes  "Dickon"  to  signify  a 
rustic,  just  as  "Hodge"  once  did.  But 
the  comparison  of  one  extreme  of  rank 
with  the  other  seems  to  be  what  Cole- 
ridge had  in  mind,  and  for  that  reason 
"Squire's  Dicken"  is  the  best  reading. 
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THE  WOOD-ENGRAVINGS  OF 
CLARE  LEIGHTON 

IN  May,  1945,  the  Friends  of  Duke 
University  Library,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Music  sponsored  an  exhibition  of  the 
wood-engravings  of  Miss  Clare  Leigh- 
ton.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on 
the  fifth  of  May,  when  a  reception  was 
held  in  honor  of  Miss  Leighton  in  the 
Rare  Book  Room  of  the  University 
Library.  Miss  Leighton  addressed  to 
the  assembled  guests  a  most  enjoyable 
talk  on  the  subject  of  wood-engraving, 
illustrating  her  words  with  references 
to  her  recently  completed  engravings 
for  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts'  Time 
of  Man,  which  were  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  the  room.  These  fine  prints 
and  many  others,  including  the  origi- 
nal engravings  for  The  Farmer's  Year 
and  Southern  Harvest,  remained  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  library  building  through- 
out the  month  of  May,  attracting  many 
visitors,  among  whom  was  the  distin- 
guished harpsichordist,  Yella  Pessl. 
Miss  Leighton  kindly  autographed 
copies  of  several  of  her  books  for  the 
library  and  contributed  a  charming 
print  to  the  guest-book  of  the  Rare 
Book  Room. 

THE  FALL  MEETING  OF 
THE  FRIENDS 

THE  Friends  of  Duke  University 
Library  held  their  fall  meeting  in 
the  East  Duke  Building  on  the  evening 
of  October  nineteenth.  The  members 
first  assembled  in  the  Music  Room, 
where  the  University  Librarian,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Breedlove,  opened  the  meeting  with 
a   brief  account   of  the   measures   by 


which  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Friends  has  lately  recommenced  the 
activities  of  the  organization.  Profes- 
sor Newman  I.  White  then  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Julian 
P.  Boyd,  Librarian  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. After  a  few  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  his  experiences  as  a  student 
in  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Boyd  entered 
upon  a  serious  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems which  today  face  the  administra- 
tors and  supporters  of  libraries.  In  the 
following  summary  of  Dr.  Boyd's  ad- 
dress, excerpts  are  quoted  with  his  per- 
mission. 

Dr.  Boyd  spoke  first  of  the  imma- 
ture state  in  which  society  finds  itself 
with  the  coming  of  the  atomic  age. 
"Thoughtful  men  everywhere  .  .  .  are 
in  sober  earnest  giving  their  best 
thought  to  the  fundamental  problem 
of  bringing  society  quickly  to  maturity, 
before  the  last  opportunity  shall  have 
disappeared,  in  an  age  for  which  so- 
ciety is  almost  hopelessly  unprepared." 
This  is  the  real  problem  which  faces 
us;  the  purely  academic  question  as  to 
whether  the  atomic  discovery  should 
remain  a  governmentally  controlled  se- 
cret was  answered  long  ago  by  Thomas 
Jefferson:  "Reason  and  free  inquiry  are 
the  only  effectual  agents  against  error." 

We  who  are  friends  of  the  written  rec- 
ord of  humanity,  as  expressed  in  its  ar- 
chives and  libraries,  have  the  same  impera- 
tive obligation  that  confronts  everyone  to 
examine  the  implications  of  the  new  age, 
to  ponder  them  soberly,  and  to  decide, 
quickly  and  urgently,  what  we  have  been 
doing  that  is  still  justifiable  and  what  we 
have  not  been  doing  that  we  must  now 
do.    Ours  is  an  especially  imperative  obli- 
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gation.  For  we  are,  quite  literally,  the 
custodians  of  the  best  and  most  enduring 
that  lies  in  civilization.  This  obligation 
was  implied  by  a  fourteenth  century 
writer  .  .  .  who  said:  "It  is  a  comoun 
Sawe,  and  soth  it  is,  Wordes  and  Wynde 
and  mannes  mynde  is  ful  schort,  but 
writen  letter  dwellith."  . .  .  For  thousands 
of  years  the  written  letter  has  been  de- 
molishing the  barriers  of  time  and  space. 
Our  books  and  libraries  can  do  what  no 
scientific  miracle  of  transmission  or  trans- 
portation can  do:  they  can  take  us  back- 
ward in  time,  summing  up  in  enduring 
form  the  progress  and  retrogression  of  civi- 
lizations in  the  past.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  books  and  libraries — to 
sum  up  the  past,  to  transmit  the  best  and 
the  wisest  in  it,  and  to  make  it  useful 
now  in  the  decisions  that  lead  to  the 
future. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  growth  of 
the  American  library  economy,  Dr. 
Boyd  pointed  to  its  accomplishments: 

Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  past 
century  or  so  American  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  .  .  .  have  accumulated  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  million  volumes  of  a 
research  or  scholarly  nature.  Surely  this 
is  an  achievement  in  which  we  may  take 
a  modest  amount  of  pride.  It  has  been 
at  the  center  of  the  phenomenal  record 
of  American  scholarly  productivity,  and 
the  ideal  of  better  service  by  American 
librarianship,  no  less  than  the  possession 
of  great  library  resources,  has  given  schol- 
ars ease  of  accessibility  and  mobility  of 
materials  such  as  they  could  enjoy  in  no 
other  land. 

In  the  urgency  of  present  problems, 
however,  we  are  not  allowed  the  "lux- 
ury of  pride  or  complacency."  Al- 
though American  libraries  rendered 
great  and  essential  service  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  they  were  by  no  means  ade- 


quate to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
Governmental  services  were 

.  .  .  called  upon  suddenly  and  under  great 
pressure  of  events,  to  perform  what  Amer- 
ican scholarship  and  American  librarian- 
ship  were  incapable  of  performing,  despite 
their  monumental  achievements  of  the 
past.  And  why  is  this  so?  It  is,  I  think, 
because  scholars  as  scholars  and  institu- 
tions as  institutions  have  patterned  the 
library  economy  after  their  own  image — 
a  pattern  dominated  by  individualistic, 
competitive,  localized  concepts,  despite  our 
lip-service  to  the  idea  of  the  seamlessness 
of  the  fabric  of  knowledge.  We  have,  as 
institutions,  built  our  libraries  upon  what 
Archibald  MacLeish  has  called  "the  fal- 
lacy of  an  impossible  completeness,"  and 
we  have,  as  scholars,  directed  the  growth 
of  these  libraries  by  our  individual  in- 
sistence upon  having  close  at  hand  .  .  . 
the  works  that  we  need  in  our  own  indi- 
vidualized research. 

We  have  .  .  .  gathered  in  our  research 
libraries  upwards  of  a  hundred  million 
valuable  and  useful  volumes.  But  .  .  . 
librarians  .  .  .  cannot  now  place  in  the 
hands  of  American  scholars  all  of  the  es- 
sential records  of  knowledge  that  Ameri- 
can scholars  need;  and  .  .  .  they  cannot 
provide  by  swift  and  adequate  mobiliza- 
tion of  information,  a  sure  guide  even  to 
those  records  of  knowledge  that  are  now 
available. 

American  research  libraries  cannot  place 
in  the  hands  of  American  scholars  or  in 
the  hands  of  their  governmental  intelli- 
gence services  the  records  of  knowledge 
that  they  need,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  thirty 
million  research  titles  of  printed  books  in 
the  world  do  not  exist  in  even  a  single 
copy  in  any  library  in  America.  This 
means  only  books  of  a  scientific  or  schol- 
arly character.  .  .  . 
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American  research  libraries  cannot  pro- 
vide, by  adequate  controls  of  the  records 
of  knowledge,  complete  availability  to  the 
vast  masses  of  information  that  now  re- 
pose in  their  custody,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  even  this  respectable  fragment  of 
the  world's  knowledge  has  been  indexed 
as  if  it  were  a  local  problem.  There 
exists  nowhere  a  complete  inventory  of 
all  the  research  books  in  American  li- 
braries— no  inventory,  that  is,  of  books 
considered  merely  as  parcels  of  paper  and 
cloth.  The  infinitely  more  complex  inven- 
tory of  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
spirit  that  lie  in  books  has  scarcely  been 
begun.  .  .  . 

Translated  in  other  terms,  the  vast  prob- 
lems facing  American  research  libraries 
are  these:  (i)  the  problem  of  discovering 
what  books  are  now  available  in  this  coun- 
try; (2)  the  problem  of  discovering  what 
is  available  in  the  libraries  and  bookshops 
of  the  world  that  cannot  be  found  in 
America;  (3)  the  problem  of  acquiring 
by  purchase  or  by  photoduplication  as 
much  of  this  world's  store  of  books  as 
possible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 


American  scholarship;  and  (4)  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  bibliographical  or  sub- 
ject controls  so  that  the  books  may  be 
freely  used. 

After  glancing  briefly  at  recent  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  American  libraries 
to  cooperate  in  solving  these  problems, 
Dr.  Boyd  concluded  by  re-asserting  the 
importance  of  the  library  in  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions: "For  the  library  is  at  the  root 
of  our  belief  in  free  inquiry  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  supports  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions." 

Having  expressed  to  Dr.  Boyd  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Friends  for  his 
fine  address,  Mr.  Breedlove  requested 
that  the  members  adjourn  to  the 
Alumni  Room.  Here  a  reception  was 
held  in  honor  of  Dr.  Boyd,  who  found 
time  to  converse  with  many  old  friends 
and  to  make  many  new  acquaintances. 
In  all  respects  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Friends  was  a  most  pleasant  and  mem- 
orable one,  and  its  success  promises 
well  for  the  future  of  the  organization. 


GIFTS 


FROM 
MRS.  HENRY  BELLAMANN 

THE  Duke  University  Library  ex- 
presses its  sincere  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Bellamann,  who  has  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  library  the  Dante  collec- 
tion gathered  by  her  husband,  the  dis- 
tinguished musician  and  author.  The 
thanks  of  the  library  go  also  to  Mr. 
James  Thornton  Gittman,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  to  Lieutenant  M.  Broadus 
Seigler  of  the  United  States  Navy,  both 
of  whom  helped  Duke  to  secure  this 
fine  gift.  At  the  time  of  Henry  Bella- 
mann's  death  on  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1945,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
collection  go  to  a  Southern  institution; 
the  choice  of  the  institution  was  left 
to  Mrs.  Bellamann,  who  referred  the 
problem  to  Mr.  Gittman,  her  husband's 
friend.  While  Mr.  Gittman  was  con- 
sidering the  matter,  Lieutenant  Seigler, 
a  former  student  at  Duke  University, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press  had  published  one  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Bellamann  collection, 
Dante's  Conception  of  Justice,  by  Pro- 
fessor Allan  H.  Gilbert  of  the  Duke 
faculty.  This  indication  of  a  scholarly 
interest  in  Dante  at  this  university  led 
Mr.  Gittman  to  offer  the  Bellamann 
collection  to  the  Duke  Library,  and  the 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Bellamann  collection  consists  of 
three  hundred  volumes,  including  var- 
ious editions  of  the  Italian  text  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  and  numer- 
ous translations  of  the  poem  into  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  Venice,  1564  edi- 
tion, with  notes  by  Landino,  and  Lord 


Vernon's  reproduction  of  the  first  four 
editions  of  the  poem.  A  number  of 
scholarly  studies  and  commentaries  on 
Dante  are  also  included;  among  the 
prominent  Dante  scholars  represented 
are  the  first  Italian  commentator, 
Francesco  da  Buti,  Paget  Toynbee, 
Moore,  Blanc,  and  Witte.  In  addition 
to  the  books,  the  collection  includes  a 
large  bronze  bust  of  Dante. 

Professor  Allan  H.  Gilbert  has 
kindly  consented  to  prepare  for  a  fu- 
ture issue  of  Library  Notes  an  appre- 
ciation of  this  splendid  gift;  he  will 
describe  more  fully  the  valuable  vol- 
umes in  the  collection  and  will  also 
give  an  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
Henry  Bellamann's  interest  in  Dante  is 
revealed  in  his  writings. 

FROM  MR.  GEORGE  ARENTS,  JR. 

SOME  months  ago,  Mr.  George 
Arents,  Jr.,  presented  to  the  Duke 
University  Library  more  than  three 
hundred  books  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  history  of  tobacco.  This  gift, 
for  which  Mr.  Arents  has  our  most  sin- 
cere thanks,  is  a  valued  addition  to  the 
library's  tobacco  materials.  The  his- 
tory and  location  of  Duke  University 
make  it  most  appropriate  that  the  Duke 
Library  should  develop  a  collection  of 
tobacco  literature;  other  friends  may  be 
interested  in  assisting  in  this  project. 
An  exhibition  of  books  chosen  from 
those  presented  by  Mr.  Arents  has  been 
on  display  in  the  library  throughout 
the  fall;  the  exhibition  deals  with  the 
centuries-old  controversy  on  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  attacks  on  the  "baneful 
herb"  are  fairly  balanced  against  de- 
fences of  the  "fragrant  weed."    Kip- 
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ling's  "The  Betrothed,"  with  its  praise 
W  "the  great  god  Nick  o'  Teen,"  stands 
opposed  to  Spooner's  A  Looting-Glass 
for  Smoafers:  or,  The  Danger  of  the 
Needless  or  Intemperate  Use  of  To- 
bacco .  .  .  A  Poem  (London,  1703). 
The  arguments  of  John  Fiske's  To- 
bacco and  Alcohol,  I.  It  Does  Pay  to 
Smo\e,  II.  The  Coming  Man  Will 
Drin\  Wine  (New  York,  1869)  and  of 
"Cavendish"  in  To  All  Who  Smokel 
A  Pew  Words  in  Defense  of  Tobacco; 
or,  A  Plea  for  the  Pipe  (London,  1857) 
are  weighed  against  those  of  Edward 
Teare's  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Tobacco,  tending  to  shew 
why  this  Plant  is  hurtful  to  the  nervous 
system  in  particular,  and  of  course  to 
the  whole  human  Frame  in  general 
(Doncaster,  1795)  and  of  The  Deadly 
Cigarette,  or,  The  Perils  of  Juvenile 
Smoking  (London,  1906),  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  Henry.  Mr.  Henry's 
work  is  interlarded  with  anecdotes  and 
illustrated  with  pictures  and  charts 
which  demonstrate  irrefutably  the 
baneful  influence  of  tobacco.  One's 
sympathy  goes,  however,  to  the  far 
earlier  writer  who,  after  expressing  his 
uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  medical 
virtues  of  the  herb,  remarks:  "  'Tis 
good  taken  in  Pipes  against  all  cold 
windy  and  phlegmatick  Humours." 

The  takers  of  snuff  are  derided  in 
several  of  Sir  John  Harington's  Most 
Elegant  and  Wittie  Epigrams  (Lon- 
don, 1633),  and  in  Pandora's  Box: 
A  Satyr  against  Snuff  (London,  1718). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
fine  recipes  for  the  making  and  per- 
fuming of  snuff  are  provided  in  The 
Toilet  of  Flora  (London,  1775).  This 
fascinating  compilation  also  provides 
recipes  for  "baths,  essences,  pomatums, 
powders,  perfumes,  sweet-scented  wa- 


ters, and  opiates  for  preserving  the 
teeth  .  .  .  for  cosmetics  of  every  kind, 
that  can  smooth  and  brighten  the  skin, 
give  force  to  beauty,  and  take  off  the 
appearance  of  old  age  and  decay,"  and 
directs  its  readers  how  "to  change  the 
Beard  and  Hair  black,"  how  "to  clear 
a  tanned  Complexion,"  and  how  "to 
colour  Gloves  a  curious  French  yellow." 

FROM  OTHER  FRIENDS  OF 
THE  LIBRARY 

RECENT  purchases  made  with 
money  contributed  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  include  additions  to 
several  of  the  library's  collections. 
Among  these  is  a  long-desired  item, 
The  Germ,  the  paper  published  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  pre-Raphaelitism.  For  the 
tobacco  collection  the  Friends'  fund 
has  purchased  seven  wood-engravings 
by  Miss  Clare  Leighton,  portraying 
various  scenes  connected  with  the 
growing  of  tobacco. 

Gifts  of  books  have  been  contributed 
by  many  members  of  the  Friends;  a 
few  of  these  may  be  mentioned.  Miss 
Ida  E.  Schaberg  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
has  presented  a  collection  of  hymnals, 
including  a  particularly  fine  copy  of  an 
1837  German  hymnal,  issued  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Baden. 
Mr.  Earl  Bernheimer  of  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  has  contributed  a  handsome 
Galsworthy  edition;  Professor  C.  R. 
Sanders  has  given  a  second  edition  of 
Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter  and  a  first 
of  C.  W.  Stoddard's  South-Sea  Idyls; 
Professor  R.  Taylor  Cole  brought  back 
to  the  library  from  his  term  of  service 
in  Europe  a  fine  copy  of  the  Witten- 
berg, 1570,  edition  of  Philipp  Melanch- 
thon's  Corpus  Doctrinae  Christianae. 
Robert  Frost  editions  and  pamphlets, 
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which  supplement  admirably  the  li- 
brary's growing  Frost  collection,  have 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Green 
of  the  Jones  Library,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Ehlhardt.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  C. 
Trent  have  added  to  the  Trent  Collec- 
tion a  modern  lithograph  of  Whitman 
by  S.  J.  Woolf,  a  handsome  edition  of 
Steinbeck's  The  Red  Pony,  and  also  an 
exquisite  illuminated  manuscript — a 
page  from  a  thirteenth-century  French 
breviary.  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd  has  pre- 
sented an  autographed  copy  of  his  re- 
cently published  work,  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  The  Evolution 
of  the  Text  as  Shown  in  Facsimiles  of 
Various  Drafts  by  its  Author,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Many  members  of  the  Friends  have 
responded  in  a  most  gratifying  manner 
to  the  recently  issued  membership 
booklet.  Even  before  it  was  published, 
in  fact,  the  booklet  won  us  a  new  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Edwin  D.  Fowler  of  the 
Seeman  Printery  has  always  been  gen- 
erous in  giving  time  and  thought  to 
the  many  problems  of  library  printing. 
When  the  manuscript  of  the  booklet 
was  laid  before  him,  he  gave  judicious 
advice  concerning  its  format;  his  re- 
sponse to  its  content  was  an  immediate 
request  to  be  admitted  into  member- 
ship. 

To  all  these  friends  and  to  all  other 
donors  of  books,  money,  or  personal 
services,  the  Duke  University  Library 
expresses  its  gratitude. 


DESIDERATA 


THIS  section  of  Library  Notes 
will  attempt  to  acquaint  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
with  the  needs  of  the  library  in  the 
way  of  books  and  other  research  ma- 
terials. We  shall  occasionally  publish 
here  lists  of  specific  titles  needed  by  the 
library;  more  often,  we  shall  here  indi- 
cate the  fields  in  which  the  library  is 
seeking  to  develop  its  resources,  and 
describe  those  library  collections  which 
stand  most  in  need  of  friendly  aid. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Duke 
University  Library  has  conducted  its 
purchasing  of  books  in  cooperation 
with  its  neighbor  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
plan  of  cooperation  assigns  to  each  of 
the  libraries  certain  special  fields  for 
development.  The  fields  for  which 
the  Duke  Library  is  responsible  and 
which  therefore  merit  the  particular 
attention  of  its  Friends  are  the  follow- 
ing: French  literature,  late  German 
literature,  eighteenth-century  English 
poetry  and  prose,  American  literature, 
the  Victorian  era,  European  history 
from  1870  to  the  present,  Americana, 
religion,  medicine,  forestry,  entomol- 
ogy, international  law,  and  fine  arts. 
A  further  plan  of  cooperation,  in  which 
Duke  is  engaged  with  Tulane  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, relates  to  the  collection  of  South 
American  materials.  Under  this  plan 
the  Duke  Library  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  collecting  of  materials 
relating  to  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Colombia. 

Each  friend  of  the  Duke  Library 
who   has    an    interest    in,    or   special 


knowledge  of,  any  of  these  varied 
fields,  can  greatly  assist  the  library's 
development  therein.  His  advice  and 
guidance  will  be  welcomed  as  sincerely 
as  any  material  contribution  he  may 
wish  to  make.  On  the  other  hand, 
friends  whose  interests  lie  in  other 
fields  of  knowledge  are  by  no  means 
excluded  from  service;  the  cooperative 
plans  which  have  been  described  were 
designed  to  prevent  duplication  and 
wasted  effort,  not  to  limit  in  any  way 
the  development  of  the  member  li- 
braries. In  the  Duke  University  Li- 
brary there  are  many  fine  collections 
which  bear  no  relation  to  the  subject 
fields  that  have  been  named.  Almost 
without  exception  these  collections 
would  benefit  greatly  by  sponsors  who 
would  undertake  to  direct  or  to  assist 
in  their  development.  Among  them 
are  the  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  Col- 
lection, the  Robertson  Collection  of 
materials  relating  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, the  Bright  Collection  of  philo- 
logical monographs.  The  student  of 
the  Renaissance  may  wish  to  encourage 
the  library's  collecting  of  emblem 
books,  those  storehouses  of  symbolism, 
which  not  only  illustrate  vividly  the 
life  and  manners  of  that  age  but  also 
cast  so  much  light  upon  the  imagery 
of  its  authors.  Devotees  of  English 
Romantic  literature  will  find  the  li- 
brary rich  in  first  and  early  editions  of 
Byron  and  Coleridge,  while  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  have  been 
comparatively  neglected.  All  these  and 
many  other  interesting  and  valuable 
groups  of  material  await  development. 
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A  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

THE  Friends  of  Duke  University 
Library  are  asked  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  most  acute  prob- 
lem which  faces  the  library  at  the 
present  time.  Lack  of  space  for  the 
shelving  of  books  and  for  the  work  of 
the  staff  now  hampers  all  departments 
of  the  library,  not  only  in  the  functions 
of  every  day,  but  also  in  all  plans  for 
the  future. 

When,  in  1930,  the  Duke  University 
Library  was  moved  into  its  present 
quarters  on  the  West  Campus,  the 
problem  of  library  housing  was  thought 
to  be  solved  for  many  years  to  come; 
the  collection,  at  that  time  consisting 
of  158,200  books  and  23,058  pamphlets, 
had  room  and  to  spare  in  the  new 
building.  A  purchasing  program  was 
begun,  however,  which  expanded  the 
collection  with  a  rapidity  beyond  all 
expectations.  By  1940,  the  stacks  were 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  cull  from  the  shelves  many 
books  not  in  general  use;  these  were 
packed  in  cartons  and  stored  in  the 
basement  of  a  dormitory  and  in  the 
corridors  of  the  library  building.  This 
makeshift  proceeding  has  occasioned 
innumerable  difficulties  for  the  staff 
and  for  persons  engaged  in  research; 
it  has,  moreover,  not  achieved  its  end. 
At  present,  with  the  main  library's 
holdings  numbered  at  approximately 
400,000  volumes,  of  which  about  25,000 
are  stored  away,  the  library  stacks  are 
as  seriously  crowded  as  ever. 

As  has  been  said,  the  present  build- 
ing is  also  inadequate  in  its  provisions 
for  the  work  of  the  staff.  In  most  de- 
partments no  satisfactory  work-room 


is  available.  One  half  of  the  personnel 
is  employed  in  crowded  basement  quar- 
ters, where  ventilation  and  lighting 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  refer- 
ence books  and  other  tools  which  these 
workers  must  use  frequendy  each  day 
are  kept  on  the  second  floor  of  the  li- 
brary. It  is  readily  apparent  that  much 
time  and  energy  must  inevitably  be 
lost  by  people  working  under  such 
handicaps. 

For  some  time  those  who  are  closely 
associated  with  the  library  have  felt  that 
the  only  solution  to  these  problems  is 
the  erection  of  a  new  library  building, 
carefully  planned  and  equipped.  Over 
a  year  ago,  the  Library  Council  applied 
to  the  university  faculty  for  suggestions 
and  requested  that  the  library  staff  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  on  existing 
conditions,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  a  course  of  action.  The 
work  was  undertaken  by  a  committee 
of  staff  members,  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  all  library  departments. 
A  study  of  the  book  collection  was 
made,  and  estimates  were  formed  as  to 
its  probable  rate  of  growth.  In  the 
light  of  these  observations,  the  possi- 
bility of  enlarging  and  remodelling  the 
present  building  was  considered.  The 
committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  future,  and  even  the  present, 
requirements  of  the  library  could  not 
adequately  be  met  by  any  reshaping  of 
the  building  now  in  use.  A  final  re- 
port, dealing  with  the  needs  of  each 
department  and  presenting  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  library  building,  has 
been  presented  by  the  committee  to  the 
Library  Council. 

Helen  Oyler 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

IN  English  literature  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  Duke  University 
Library  has  lately  acquired  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  volumes,  repre- 
senting a  distinguished  company  of 
authors.  For  Jonathan  Swift,  two  fa- 
mous firsts:  Travels  into  Several  Re- 
mote Nations  of  the  World,  By  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  First  a  Surgeon  and  then  a 
Captain  of  Several  Ships  (London, 
1726)  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Written 
for  the  Universal  Improvement  of  Man- 
kind .  .  .  To  which  is  added,  An  Ac- 
count of  a  Battel  between  the  Antient 
and  Modern  Boo%s  in  St.  James's  Li- 
brary (London,  1704).  Other  valued 
acquisitions  are  Alexander  Pope's  The 
Temple  of  Fame  (London,  1715)  and 
the  1743  edition  of  The  Dunciad; 
Richard  Steele's  The  Christian  Hero: 
An  Argument  proving  that  No  Prin- 
ciples but  those  of  Religion  are  suffi- 
cient to  ma\e  a  Great  Man  (London, 
1701);  the  Pasquin  (London,  1736)  of 
Henry  Fielding;  Bernard  Mandeville's 
The  Fable  of  the  Bees:  or,  Private  Vices 
Public^  Benefits,  Containing,  Several 
Discourses,  to  demonstrate,  That  Hu- 
man Frailties,  during  the  degeneracy 
of  Mankind,  may  be  turn'd  to  the  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Civil  Society,  and  made 
to  supply  the  Place  of  Moral  Virtues 
(London,  1714).  Of  all  these  the  li- 
brary may  properly  be  proud,  but  an 
even  more  recent  acquisition  justifies 
outright  exultation.  In  a  New  York 
auction  sale,  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, the  library  purchased  twenty- 
three  duodecimo  volumes,  consisting  of 
first  editions  of  the  major  writings  of 
Laurence  Sterne — his  letters  and  ser- 
mons and  his  two  great  novels,  The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy, 


Gentleman  and  A  Sentimental  Journey 
through  France  and  Italy. 

In  other  fields  of  literature,  also, 
there  have  been  recent  accessions  of  in- 
terest. Among  these  are  two  Shelley 
first  editions:  Prometheus  Unbound,  A 
Lyrical  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  with 
Other  Poems  (London,  1820)  and 
Alastor;  or,  The  Spirit  of  Solitude,  and 
Other  Poems  (London,  1816).  Twenty- 
eight  Swinburne  firsts  have  been  ac- 
quired— an  excellent  nucleus,  together 
with  the  Swinburne  items  already 
owned  by  the  library,  for  a  Swinburne 
collection;  the  project  now  needs  only 
a  sponsor. 

The  San  Francisco  magazine,  The 
Lar\ — twenty-four  numbers,  together 
with  the  "Epilark,"  in  the  original 
wrappers,  uncut,  and  inserted  in  ma- 
roon binders — has  been  added  to  the 
American  literature  collection.  This 
whimsical  paper,  issued  from  1895  to 
1897,  contains  the  first  printing  of  an 
illustrious  piece  of  light  verse,  Gelett 
Burgess'  "The  Purple  Cow,"  as  well  as 
many  delightful  illustrations  by  Ernest 
Peixotto,  and  contributions  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Carolyn  Wells,  Yone 
Noguchi,  and  Bruce  Porter.  In  French 
literature,  a  fine  edition  of  the  works 
of  fitienne  Jouy  (27  volumes,  Paris, 
1823-1828)  has  been  lately  acquired. 

In  American  history  a  number  of  ac- 
counts of  America  written  by  European 
travellers  have  been  added  to  the  li- 
brary's extensive  collection  of  such  ma- 
terials. A  particularly  rare  item  is 
Charles  William  Janson's  The  Stranger 
in  America  (London,  1807),  which 
contains  many  memorable  anecdotes, 
including  an  account  of  a  desperate 
encounter  between  a  man  and  a  she- 
bear  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  An- 
other  tide   worthy   of   note   is   Isaac 
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Weld's  Travels  through  the  States  of 
North  America  and  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  during  iyg$- 
jygy  (London,  1799).  The  military 
aspects  of  the  War  of  1812  are  the  sub- 
ject of  four  fine  maps  recently  pur- 
chased; these  were  made  by  Major  A. 
Lacarriere  Latour,  an  American  mili- 
tary engineer. 

To  the  serials  collection  have  re- 
cently been  added  the  Anales  of  the 
Universidad  central  del  Ecuador,  1883- 
1943,  and  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  ge- 
sammte  lutherische  Theologie  und 
Kirche,  1840-1871.  The  latter  periodi- 
cal continued  until  1878;  the  library 
will  welcome  an  opportunity  for  ac- 
quiring the  seven  volumes  still  missing 
from  its  file. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

ON  the  twenty-third  of  April,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  the  distin- 
guished poet  and  novelist,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library.  Here  he  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  numerous  Whitman 
manuscripts  in  the  Trent  Collection, 
displaying  much  interest  in  those  which 
showed  the  poem-ideas  of  the  earlier 
poet  at  their  first  stage — the  brief  jot- 
tings which  were  the  germs  of  great 
poems.  Two  manuscript  volumes 
which  Mr.  Coffin  brought  with  him 
aroused,  in  turn,  the  interest — and  per- 
haps the  cupidity — of  the  librarians. 
These  contained  autograph  copies  of 
Mr.  Coffin's  own  poems  and  ballads, 
ornamented  throughout  with  delight- 
ful pen-and-ink  drawings.  The  poet 
unfortunately  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  these  treasures  behind,  but  he 
generously  autographed  copies  of  sev- 


eral of  his  books  for  the  library,  accom- 
panying each  inscription  with  a  suitable 
sketch;  he  also  contributed  an  auto- 
graphed manuscript  to  the  guest-book 
of  the  room. 

Dr.  William  Foxwell  Albright,  the 
W.  W.  Spence  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Edwin  Aubrey,  President 
of  Crozer  Seminary,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, have  also  visited  the  library 
within  recent  months. 

EXHIBITIONS 

THE  collecting  of  bookplates  is  one 
of  the  more  fascinating  byways  of 
bibliomania.  The  collector  may  gather 
the  various  styles  of  armorial  plates,  or 
he  may  pursue  those  more  modern 
specimens  in  which  individuality  or 
vocation,  rather  than  heraldry,  dictate 
the  design.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the 
more  interesting  course,  since  it  raises 
questions  of  some  piquancy.  Why,  for 
example,  do  so  many  collectors  select 
sailing  ships  as  the  devices  of  their 
plates?  Why  so  much  emphasis  on 
skulls  and  skeletons?  Why  should  a 
distinguished  British  scholar  have 
chosen  for  his  library  a  plate  depicting 
three  rabbits  nibbling  at  a  turnip  in 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun? 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  variety  and 
interest  to  be  found  in  this  branch  of 
collecting,  the  Duke  University  Li- 
brary will  present,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  an  exhibition  of  bookplates. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  exhibition  the 
library's  collection  of  bookplates  has 
been  augmented  by  loans  from  several 
members  of  the  Friends;  further  as- 
sistance of  this  sort  will  always  be  ap- 
preciated. 
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Fig.  I.  A  page  from  Greek  MS  i.    The  opening  lines  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
John,  with  an  interesting  initial  combining  a  serpent  and  a  hand.    The  commen- 
tary appears  on  three  sides  of  the  text;  the  Greek  letters  on  each  side  of  the  text 
indicate  divisions  similar  to  our  verses. 
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GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT  MANUSCRIPTS  IN 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Kenneth  W.  Clark 


THE  library  of  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  possesses  a  significant  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  containing  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek.  Only  six  institutions  in 
America,  where  such  manuscripts  are 
few,  have  a  comparable  collection.  It 
stands  alone  in  all  the  southeastern 
area,  south  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
east  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  in  this 
section  no  other  item  of  this  type  is 
known  to  exist.  The  story  of  how  this 
collection  was  drawn  together  has 
never  yet  been  told,  but  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  friends  of  the  Duke  library. 

The  Duke  collection  was  gathered  in 
the  decade  just  before  the  last  war.  In- 
deed, the  first  item  to  be  acquired  may 
have  become  available  because  of 
World  War  I,  which  caused  monas- 
teries in  the  Near  East  to  dispose  of 
some  of  the  manuscripts  in  their  an- 
cient libraries.  One  such  manuscript 
was  offered  for  sale  in  Munich  in  the 
summer  of  1929,  which  the  writer  iden- 
tified in  the  following  year  as  a  codex 
listed  in  1902  in  the  library  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  "the  Twenty  Palm  Trees"  at 
Drama  in  Turkey.  The  manuscript 
gives  evidence  of  being  written  in 
southern  Italy  about  1200  a.d.    Its  mo- 


rocco binding  may  have  been  put  on  in 
northern  Italy  or  in  Germany  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  A  famous  owner 
at  some  time  has  inscribed  his  name  in- 
side the  wooden  rear  cover:  "Jeremiah, 
by  the  mercy  of  God  Archbishop  of 
Constantinople."  Subsequently  it  re- 
mained— perhaps  for  centuries — in  the 
Kosinitza  Monastery  until  World  War 
I.  In  February  of  193 1,  it  was  acces- 
sioned in  the  Duke  library  as  Greek 
MS  1  (Fig.  I). 

This  Greek  manuscript  contains  all 
27  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
one  of  only  fifty  such  codices  known 
today.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
there  has  been  listed  only  one  other 
manuscript  of  this  type,  which  we  ex- 
amined several  years  ago  in  a  private 
collection  near  Chicago,  and  identified 
as  having  formerly  been  in  the  same 
Kosinitza  Monastery  library  as  late  as 
1902. 

The  Duke  New  Testament  has  a  pe- 
culiar order  of  the  books:  Gospels, 
Acts,  James,  Pauline  Epistles,  the  re- 
maining six  General  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  John.  The  explanation 
for  the  position  of  James  might  well  be 
that  the  scribe  had  an  exemplar  with 
the  older  order,  Acts-General  Epistles- 
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Paul.  He  intended  to  make  his  copy 
follow  the  increasingly  popular  order 
(because  of  lectionary  usage),  Acts- 
Paul-General  Epistles.  Engrossed  in 
his  task,  he  was  already  in  the  text  of 
James,  the  first  of  the  General  Epistles, 
before  he  realized  his  error.  Finishing 
James,  he  then  shifted  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  before  copying  the  rest  of  the 
General  Epistles,  thus  creating  the 
unique  order  which  provided  the 
strongest  clue  for  the  identification 
made  in  1930.  Most  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  omitted  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  from  the  eastern 
canon,  although  this  book  came  into 
the  modern  New  Testament  through 
its  inclusion  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  the 
western  Church. 

Two  years  after  the  first  Greek  man- 
uscript was  acquired,  a  London  dealer 
sent  to  Duke  a  Greek  Evangelion  "on 
approval."  This  type  of  manuscript 
has  the  text  of  the  Four  Gospels,  not 
continuous  but  arranged  in  "readings" 
according  to  the  traditional  lectionary 
sequence.  This  lectionary  was  written 
on  paper  (rather  than  the  usual  parch- 
ment), about  1650 — two  hundred  years 
after  the  first  printed  book.  But  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  church  still  pre- 
ferred to  use  a  hand-written  Evan- 
gelion in  the  sanctuary.  The  Duke 
Evangelion  was  beautifully  bound  in 
heavy  red  silk  with  floral  designs  in 
silver  needlework,  and  silver  plaques 
on  front  and  back  representing  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Trinity.  With  all 
three  edges  gilded,  the  lectionary  pre- 
sented a  handsome  appearance.  Ac- 
quired by  Duke  in  January  of  1933,  it 
became  Greek  MS  2. 

In  May  of  1934,  an  auction  was  held 
at  the  American  Art  Association  in 
New  York.    Item  309  was   a   Greek 


manuscript,  which  was  purchased  by 
Lathrop  Harper  for  an  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  the  Reverend  Acton  Gris- 
com.  Soon  afterward,  information  was 
received  from  a  friend  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  Mr.  Griscom  possessed 
a  Greek  manuscript  of  some  descrip- 
tion, but  as  yet  unexamined  and  un- 
catalogued;  whereupon  almost  two 
years  of  eventful  pursuit  followed.  In 
the  meantime,  a  visit  was  made  in  De- 
cember of  1934  to  the  New  York  shop 
of  Gregor  Aharon  who  had  long  pos- 
sessed a  single  leaf  on  which  an  exor- 
bitant price  had  been  set.  It  was  learn- 
ed on  that  visit  that  Mr.  Aharon  had 
secured  for  sale  another  Greek  manu- 
script, a  complete  codex.  Negotiations 
on  this  occasion  were  more  successful 
than  before,  and  both  these  manuscripts 
were  acquired  by  Duke  in  March  of 
1935,  as  Greek  MSS  3  and  4. 

MS  4  was  the  single  leaf,  containing 
Mark  1:1-14  in  Greek,  and  must  have 
originated  in  a  complete  Four-Gospels 
codex  written  about  1300.  Its  special 
value  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  preserved 
a  beautiful  illuminated  headpiece  con- 
taining a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
evangelist  Mark,  done  by  an  artist  con- 
temporary with  the  scribe  (Fig.  II). 
The  original  codex  from  which  this 
leaf  was  separated  is  probably  still  ex- 
tant, although  its  present  location  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

MS  3  contained  the  Acts-General 
Epistles-Pauline  Epistles — in  this  older 
order,  unfamiliar  to  moderns.  The  let- 
ters of  Paul  also  showed  an  earlier 
order  among  themselves,  with  He- 
brews standing  between  II  Thessa- 
lonians  and  I  Timothy.  The  text  was 
written  by  a  thirteenth-century  scribe. 
One  notable  variant  of  his  text  pertains 
to  the  doxology  usually  found  at  Ro- 
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Fig.  II.    The  recto  of  Greek  MS  4.    The  beautiful  effect  of  the  gold  and  rich 

coloring  of  the  miniature,  a  portrait  of  the  apostle  Mark,  can  only  be  imagined 

from  this  print  in  black  and  white.    Both  portrait  and  text,  the  opening  lines  of 

the  Gospel  of  Mark,  date  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
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mans  16:25-27,  which  here  appears  in- 
stead at  the  end  of  Romans  14.  This 
type  of  manuscript,  containing  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  is  known  as  a  Praxa- 
postolos.  It  is  really  Volume  II  of  the 
New  Testament;  the  Four  Gospels 
constituting  Volume  I,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John  being  often  omitted 
from  Greek  manuscripts.  The  New 
Testament  text  was  usually  copied  in 
its  parts  in  separate  Greek  codices,  and 
very  seldom  all  in  one  codex  as  it  is  in 
the  Duke  New  Testament  (Greek  MS 

It  was  several  months  after  the  Duke 
Praxapostolos  (Greek  MS  3)  was  ac- 
cessioned in  the  library  that  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  much  pursued 
Reverend  Acton  Griscom,  in  which  he 
declared,  "I  sold  [my  manuscript] 
through  a  Gregor  Aharon."  Even 
while  the  pursuit  had  continued,  the 
object  of  it  already  reposed  in  the 
growing  collection  at  Duke.  All  four 
of  the  above  manuscripts  constituted 
the  Duke  collection  in  1937,  and  were 
thus  included  in  two  catalogues  that 
appeared  in  that  year — our  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Gree\  New  Testament 
Manuscripts  in  America,  and  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Census  by  de  Ricci 
and  Wilson.  But  the  collection  at 
Duke  continued  to  grow  for  a  few 
years  more  until  World  War  II  in- 
terrupted. 

A  Maggs  catalogue  in  1939  reported 
a  Tetra-evangelion.  The  manuscript 
was  sent  to  us  from  London  in  No- 
vember of  1939,  when  Britain  was  al- 
ready at  war  but  before  Atlantic  ship- 
ping was  very  dangerous.  This  was 
our  first  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, although  this  "Volume  I"  of  the 
New  Testament  is  more  numerous 
than  any  other  type.    Written  in  the 


thirteenth  century  by  the  collaboration 
of  two  scribes,  the  manuscript  was  at 
some  later  time  covered  in  the  present 
red  velvet  now  denuded  of  its  nap.  A 
more  recent  repair  has  added  a  backing 
of  new  red  velvet.  One  of  these  efforts 
at  repair  was  very  awkwardly  done,  for 
the  quires  have  been  reversed  so  as  to 
leave  the  Gospels  in  the  order,  Mark- 
Luke-John-Matthew.  Furthermore, 
two  full-page  portraits  done  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  were  obtained  from 
some  other  manuscript  and  inserted 
into  this  codex.  One  of  these  is  identi- 
fied by  the  inscription  "Mark,"  and 
serves  as  a  frontispiece  before  his  Gos- 
pel (Fig.  III).  The  other  portrait  has 
been  inserted  before  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  though  it  bears  resemblance 
to  the  traditional  "Luke."  Its  inscrip- 
tion no  longer  legible,  the  binder  did 
not  know  how  to  identify  the  portrait, 
and  erroneously  employed  it  for  "Mat- 
thew." This  Maggs  purchase  in  Jan- 
uary of  1940  was  accessioned  as  Greek 

MS   5.  ■     ■-        ■  — 

The  next  acquisition  was  another 
manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  a 
Tetra-evangelion.  But  this  codex  was 
two  centuries  older  than  the  previous 
acquisition,  having  been  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  contains  a  full 
set  of  four  evangelists'  portraits,  each 
before  his  Gospel.  Although  badly 
rubbed,  the  lines  are  still  well  pre- 
served, and  reveal  the  style  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Additional  illumina- 
tion included  four  beautiful  headpieces 
in  gold  leaf,  delicate  rose,  light  green, 
and  blue;  also,  on  the  first  pages,  the 
traditional  arches  decorating  the  "can- 
on tables"  devised  by  Eusebius  in  the 
fourth  century.  Most  notable  feature 
of  the  text  of  this  manuscript  is  the 
omission  from  John  7:53-8:11  of  the 
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story  of  "The  Woman  Taken  in  Adul- 
tery." This  omission  accords  with  the 
oldest  and  most  trustworthy  manu- 
script witnesses  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Our  eleventh-century  scribe,  however, 
did  append  this  second-century  story  on 
the  last  pages,  after  his  extensive  "index 
of  lections"  for  the  entire  year. 

This  manuscript  was  first  noticed  in 
a  catalogue  from  Messrs.  Maggs.  After 
a  cabled  order  on  May  15,  many  anx- 
ious weeks  ensued  during  the  period  of 
greatest  risk  to  Allied  shipping  in  the 
Atlantic.  Since  no  two  manuscripts 
preserving  the  New  Testament  text  are 
ever  exactly  alike,  each  manuscript  has 
a  distinctive  character  and  value  and  is 
not  replaceable.  However,  on  July  7, 
194 1  the  manuscript  did  arrive  safely, 
to  become  Greek  MS  6  in  the  Duke 
collection. 

In  early  October  of  the  same  year, 
an  unexpected  package  appeared  in  our 
mail,  sent  from  a  New  York  gallery. 
Surprise  turned  to  amazement  when 
the  package  revealed  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  early  thirteenth  century. 
It  contained  the  text  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, although  several  leaves  at  the  end 
had  been  lost  with  the  last  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  It  had  recently 
received  a  slip-cover  of  dark  red  velvet 
over  the  wooden  boards.  The  top 
wooden  cover,  much  worm-eaten,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  original. 

The  manuscript  had  not  been  or- 
dered for  Duke;  in  fact,  no  knowledge 
of  its  existence  had  preceded  it  here. 
No  covering  letter  came  to  explain  its 
strange  arrival.  Two  days  later  the 
mystery  was  explained  in  a  telephone 
call  from  New  York.  It  had  been  sent 
for  appraisal,  and  an  explanatory  letter 
must  have  miscarried.  It  must  be  back 
in  New  York  the  next  day  to  be  put 


up  at  auction,  as  the  contract  required. 
Therefore,  to  New  York  went  an  ap- 
praisal, the  manuscript  itself,  and  in- 
structions to  our  agent  to  bid  on  the 
manuscript.  Our  bid,  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  appraisal,  finally  secured  Item 
266,  and  the  manuscript  returned  to 
Durham  permanently  as  Greek  MS  7. 

Research  and  Publication 

All  these  manuscripts  of  the  collec- 
tion in  the  Divinity  School  provide  es- 
sential materials  for  theological  train- 
ing and  textual  research.  Such  manu- 
scripts are  to  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  what  laboratories  are  to  the 
physical  sciences.  They  are  not  "col- 
lectors' items"  nor  museum  pieces  nor 
merely  educational  exhibits.  They  are 
primary  sources  essential  to  theological 
research. 

Many  students  at  Duke  have  used 
these  manuscripts,  either  in  a  course  on 
textual  criticism  or  in  thesis  studies. 
MS  7  was  the  subject  of  research  re- 
ported in  the  dissertation  of  Dr.  Ernest 
W.  Saunders  in  1943.  The  entire  text 
was  collated  in  detail,  and  analyzed  to 
determine  its  relation  to  medieval  re- 
censions. He  reported  that  "a  primary 
relationship  between  the  Duke  manu- 
script and  the  ninth-century  uncial 
Codex  Macedoniensis  (Y)  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  MS  Y  is  a  direct  an- 
cestor of  the  Duke  MS  and  is  itself  de- 
scended from  a  non-extant  fourth-cen- 
tury ancestor.  .  .  ."  Another  significant 
conclusion  was  that  the  scribe  of  MS  7 
showed  direct  indebtedness  to  the 
eleventh-century  commentator,  Arch- 
bishop Theophylact  of  Ochrida  in  Bul- 
garia. 

Portions  of  MS  1  have  provided 
studies  for  three  other  theses,  with  sig- 
nificant results.     Dr.   Norman   Huff- 
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man  studied  the  text  of  Mark  in  1932, 
and  discovered  that  its  primary  char- 
acter was  ah  alliance  with  the  medieval 
recension  known  as  Ka.  Drs.  Kirsopp 
and  Silva  Lake  were  then  working  es- 
pecially on  the  Ka  recension,  which 
they  considered  the  earliest  form  of  the 
medieval  text.  Dr.  Huffman's  findings 
have  since  been  incorporated  in  the 
publication  by  Silva  Lake  on  Family 
n  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (1937). 

Dr.  J.  Lemacks  Stokes  studied  the 
text  of  Acts  in  MS  1,  in  1932.  He 
found  over  1000  readings  variant  from 
the  Received  Text,  about  half  of  which 
readings  were  significant.  Some  of 
these  were  unattested  in  any  other 
known  manuscript.  For  example,  in 
Acts  2:14  Peter  addresses  his  remarks 
to  Galileans,  not  to  Jews.  In  18:16, 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia  is  usually 
said  to  drive  the  Jews  away  from  his 
judgment-seat  when  he  dismissed  their 
case  against  Paul.  The  scribe  of  MS  1 
reports  instead  that  Gallio  drove  Paul 
away  from  the  judgment-seat.  In  21  :g, 
it  may  be  an  inadvertent  error  when 
the  scribe  says  that  Philip  had  seven 
daughters,  not  four.  In  a  lapsus  mentis, 
the  scribe  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  earlier  phrase  that  describes  Philip 
as  "one  of  the  seven." 

Dr.  Ferrell  Pledger  studied  the  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  in  MS  1,  in 
1937.  Only  two  other  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  Apocalypse  are  to  be  found 
in  American  libraries — a  complete  New 
Testament  in  the  Gruber  collection, 
and  a  fragment  of  another  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Morgan  library.  Dr. 
Pledger  discovered  that  the  Duke  Apoc- 
alypse had  a  textual  relative  in  the 
Gruber  Apocalypse.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  at  the  latest,  both  manu- 
scripts had  been  in  the  Monastery  of 
"the  Twenty  Palm  Trees."     The  full 


import  of  this  textual  affinity  awaits 
the  complete  collation  of  the  Gruber 
codex,  a  task  now  in  process. 

The  collation  of  the  entire  text  of 
MS  1  is  planned  for  publication,  in  a 
volume  to  contain  all  six  complete  New 
Testament  codices  found  in  American 
collections.  In  addition,  the  Duke  MS 
3  has  already  been  collated  and  pub- 
lished in  our  Eight  American  Praxa- 
postoloi  (1941).  Research  and  publi- 
cation of  these  manuscripts  have 
through  the  years  attended  their  dis- 
covery and  acquisition  for  the  Duke 
library. 

Such  manuscripts  are  invaluable  in 
their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  a  uni- 
versity. They  are  the  materials  upon 
which  we  must  rely  for  the  recovery  of 
the  genuine  text  and  the  history  of  its 
transmission.  They  reflect  in  their 
variant  readings  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian theological  interpretation,  as  well 
as  regional  differences.  Every  addi- 
tional manuscript  acquired  offers  its 
own  unique  witness  to  the  past.  Each 
manuscript  is  an  important  link  which 
strengthens  the  chain  of  knowledge 
that  may  be  forged. 

Such  a  collection  of  manuscripts  pro- 
vides the  materials  for  the  technical 
training  of  textual  specialists,  who  are 
needed  in  greater  numbers  to  perform 
the  extensive  researches  projected  by 
modern  scholarship.  World  War  II, 
like  every  other  war,  has  interrupted  a 
decade  of  acquisitions  at  Duke.  No 
manuscript  has  been  added  to  this  col- 
lection since  October  in  1941.  "Re- 
conversion" applies  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  that 
once  again  a  steady  progress  may  be 
resumed  in  finding  and  adding  essen- 
tial manuscript  materials  to  this  notable 
collection. 
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SAMUEL  Purviance,  patriot,  lived 
in  Baltimore  in  the  days  when 
fashionable  families  of  the  city  were 
hanging  portraits  of  George  III  upside 
down,  and  a  handful  of  merchants  and 
mechanics  were  inditing  resolutions  of 
cooperation  with  their  Boston  neigh- 
bors, then  harassed  by  the  Port  Bill. 
Purviance  participated  in  the  occur- 
rences of  those  momentous  days.  The 
record  of  his  zeal,  tireless  but  some- 
times ill-advised,  is  preserved  in  a  col- 
lection of  approximately  2400  items  re- 
cently catalogued  by  the  Manuscript 
Department  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary. The  collection  also  includes  the 
papers  of  Samuel's  son,  John  Henry 
Purviance,  and  of  several  generations 
of  the  Courtenay  family,  to  whom  the 
Purviances  were  allied  by  the  marriage 
in  181 1  of  Henry  Courtenay  and  Eliza- 
beth Isabella  Purviance,  daughter  of 
Samuel. 

Prosperous  merchants  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  Samuel  Purviance  and  his 
brother  Robert  became  actively  in- 
volved in  political  developments  with 
the  approach  of  the  war.  In  1776, 
Samuel  Purviance  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Observation  for  Balti- 
more County.  In  that  capacity  he  in- 
stigated an  abortive  plot  for  the  capture 
of  the  royal  governor,  Robert  Eden,  in 
his  attempted  flight  from  the  country. 
Purviance  was  subsequendy  arraigned 
by  the  Maryland  Council  of  Safety  and 
the  Maryland  Convention  to  answer 


charges  of  having  assumed  unwar- 
ranted authority  in  the  matter.  The 
papers  used  at  the  hearing  include  Pur- 
viance's  justification  for  his  act,  notes 
on  the  relation  of  the  Committee  of 
Observation  to  the  Council  of  Safety, 
and  references  to  such  outstanding  fig- 
ures as  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer 
and  Charles  Carroll.  For  what  it 
deemed  a  usurpation  of  power,  the 
Convention  ordered  that  Purviance  be 
officially  reprimanded  and  discharged. 
After  the  war,  the  focus  of  the  papers 
shifts  to  the  West.  The  encroachment 
on  Virginia  territory  on  the  northwest 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River  by  the  Vandalia 
and  Indiana  land  companies,  the  pos- 
sibility of  Virginia's  ceding  these  hold- 
ings to  the  Federal  government,  the 
effect  of  such  cessions  on  the  ratifying 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
to  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  feature  largely  in  the 
papers  for  the  late  1770's  and  early 
1780's.  Several  of  them  were  from  the 
hand  of  George  Mason.  That  Pur- 
viance owned  land  in  the  west  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  George  Washington  in  1786: 

Baltimore  6th  March  1786 
Sir 

I  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  in 
July  1779  with  some  Queries  relative  to  a 
parcel  of  Lands  which  were  offerd  to  me 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway — 
My  Brother  &  I  became  Purchasers  there- 
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of,  to  the  Amount  of  Fourteen  Thousand 
Acres,  besides  some  other  parcels  in  which 
we  have  since  become  interested  upon  Elk 
River  a  branch  of  the  Kanhaway —  This 
having  interested  me  so  much  in  that 
Quarter,  I  am  anxiously  desirous  to  pro- 
cure some  authentic  information  whether 
any  Setdements  have  yet  begun,  or  are 
like  to  take  place  in  that  part  of  Virginia; 
and  altho  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
inform  myself,  the  only  authentic  Account 
which  I  have  yet  obtained,  is,  that  Col1 
Lewis1  had  begun  a  Setdement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhaway,  which  if  it  suc- 
ceeds must  probably  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  Value  of  Lands  in  that  Vi- 
cinity—  Knowing  that  you  had  a  con- 
siderable Property  near  that  place,  I  con- 
ceived that  you  coud  probably  inform  me 
better  than  any  Person  to  whom  I  coud 
apply,  of  what  is  done  or  doing  towards 
the  formation  of  any  new  Setdements 
upon  the  Kanhaway:  for  without  the  fur- 
therance of  some  such  Measures,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Property  there,  can  neither  be  of 
any  present  nor  encreasing  Value —  If  I 
coud  be  assured  that  any  effectual  Steps 
were  taken  to  promote  or  further  such 
Settlements,  I  shoud  gladly  use  every  en- 
deavour in  my  power  to  further  the  De- 
sign—  It  is  with  this  intention  that  I  now 
take  the  liberty  of  adressing  you,  and  re- 
questing that  you  will  oblige  Me  with  the 
best  information  you  can  give,  how  mat- 
ters are  situated  in  that  part  of  your  State, 
and  what  probability  there  is  of  any  effec- 
tive Settlements  being  formed  there. — 
Permit  me  also  to  request,  if  it  is  in  your 
power,  to  gratify  me  with  some  tollerable 

1  Undoubtedly  Andrew  Lewis  (1720-1781),  pio- 
neer of  Roanoke  County,  Virginia,  but  chiefly  fa- 
mous as  an  Indian  fighter;  see  F.  B.  Kegley,  Keg- 
ley's  Virginia  Frontier,  Roanoke,  1938,  p.  562.  He 
was  joint  owner  with  Washington  of  a  tract  of  250 
acres  near  the  present  Maiden,  Kanawha  County, 
West  Virginia;  see  Chas.  H.  Ambler,  West  Virginia, 
New  York,  1940,  p.  ito. 


description  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  &  the 
principal  branches  of  it,  as  all  my  enquiries 
hitherto  on  that  Subject  have  been  very 
imperfecdy  answd. —     My  Son  who  re- 
turned from  Kentucky  in  August,  informs 
me  that  the  Kenhaway  where  he  crossed 
it,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  branch  called 
New    River,    is    a    very    large    navigable 
Stream,  and  that  James  River  where  he 
crossd  it,  is  also  a  fine  navigable  Stream  of 
two  to  three  hundred  Yards  wide; —  This 
with  every  general  Account  I  have  had 
of  those  Rivers,  excite  my  Wishes  to  know 
whether  the  State  of  Navigation  in  the 
former,  is  such  as  can  establish  a  Com- 
munication between  James  River  &  the 
Western  Waters,  and  whether  such  de- 
sign is  comprised  in  the  Scheme  now  car- 
rying on  to  improve  the  Navigation  of 
James  River.    So  various  &  contradictory 
have  been  all  the  Informations  I  coud  ever 
collect,  about  either  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  Lands  on  the  Kanhaway,  as  well  as 
the  differant  Falls  in  that  River,  that  I 
coud  form  no  certain  Judgement  on  those 
Subjects —    The  Accounts  I  have  had  of 
Elk  River  are,  that  it  is  the  lowest  prin- 
cipal branch  on  the  North  side,  emptying 
into  ye  Kanhaway  about  40  Miles  above 
its   mouth,   and   considerably   below   the 
lowest  Falls  on  that  River,  that  it  extends 
across  towards  the  Litde  Kenhaway,  and 
the  Lands  on  it  said  to  be  very  rich,  but 
not  very  level. —    The  design  which  you 
have  taken  such  pains  to  promote,  of  es- 
tablishing a  communication  between  the 
Eastern  &  Western  Waters  thro  Potomack, 
I  shoud  most  heartily  wish  to  see  atempted 
thro  every  other  Channel  that  promises 
success,  and  it  woud  appear  to  me  that  if 
the  Navigation  of  the  Kanhaway  is  good, 
a    Communication   between   it   &   James 
River,  is  more  likely  to  be  of  extensive 
Use,  than  that  thro  Potomack. — 
The  Secretary  of  our  Corporation  of  the 
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Susquehanna  Canal  is  now  here,  and  in- 
forms me  Mr  Brindley  our  Engineer  has 
now  compleated  about  two  Miles  of  the 
upper  End  of  the  Canal,  in  which  distance 
were  included  all  the  principal  difficulties 
of  that  Undertaking,  and  of  which  Three 
quarters  of  a  Mile  were  one  continued  & 
solid  body  of  Rock,  thro  part  of  which 
they  had  to  cut  about  Sixteen  feet  deep) — 
This  being  got  over,  there  seems  not  a 
doubt  to  remain  of  our  being  able  to  ef- 
fect the  remaining  part  of  that  Under- 
taking, most  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
not  more  difficult  than  a  common  Mill 
Race —  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  you 
meet  with  equal  encouragement  in  the 
Potomack  Scheme 

Presuming  on  your  indulgence  to  for- 
give the  trouble  I  give  You,  I  remain  with 
every  possible  Sentiment  of  Gratitude  & 
Respect,  and  with  the  most  affectionate 
Wishes  for  your  &  Mrs  Washingtons  Well- 
fare 

Your  most  Obed*  Hb1  Serv\ 
Sam1  Purviance 
George  Washington  Esqr  Sir2 

Samuel  Purviance  was  killed  by  In- 
dians while  he  was  en  route  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1788.  His  son,  John  Henry 
(d.  1820),  seen  earlier  in  scattered  fam- 
ily correspondence,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  collection  after  1794. 
In  that  year,  serving  as  secretary  and 
interpreter,  he  accompanied  James 
Monroe  on  the  mission  to  France. 
Through  his  hands  passed  official  and 
semi-official  papers,  many  of  which 
came  to  rest  in  this  collection.  There 
are  several  memoranda  in  young  Pur- 
viance's  hand  of  interviews  between 
Monroe    and    representatives    of    the 

2  Washington's  answer  to  this  letter  appears  in 
The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  Bicentennial 
Edition,  Edited  by  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Washington, 
1931,  XXVIII,  392. 


French  government  concerning  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Algiers, 
the  Jay  Treaty,  westward  expansion  in 
the  United  States  as  it  related  to  France 
and  Spain,  and  negotiations  for  keep- 
ing the  Mississippi  River  open  to  Amer- 
ican shipping.  A  number  of  Monroe's 
rough  drafts  of  speeches  or  letters  re- 
main in  the  collection.  Mystery  per- 
vades many  of  the  documents  from  this 
period.  In  1796,  at  Monroe's  request, 
Purviance  compiled  a  series  of  memo- 
randa explaining  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining cash  for  a  draft  for  $120,000 
sent  Monroe  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  was  to 
be  used.  Between  1794  and  1798,  sev- 
eral notes  of  an  apparently  unofficial 
nature  were  addressed  to  Purviance. 
The  circumspect  phraseology  seems  to 
indicate  questionable  activities:  possibly 
diplomatic  bribery,  or,  more  probably, 
speculation  by  Purviance  in  the  assig- 
nat.  Deepening  the  mystery  is  a  lack 
of  information  as  to  Purviance's  con- 
nection with  the  diplomatic  service 
after  1796.  Although  he  was  not  in 
Monroe's  employ,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained in  constant  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  American  diplomatic 
corps.  The  following  letter,  concern- 
ing ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800 
with  France,  concluding  the  XYZ  Af- 
fair, was  addressed  to  Purviance  at 
Havre  by  Fulwar  Skipwith,  the  Ameri- 
can consul-general  at  Paris: 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  this  morning  been  favord  with 
a  second  visit  from  the  person*  you  saw 
with  me   three   mornings  ago;   the  sub- 

3  Written  in  the  margin  of  the  letter  opposite  this 
word  is  "Roederer"  in  Purviance's  hand.  Pierre 
Louis  Roederer  was  Counselor  of  State  and  one  of 
the  three  French  commissioners  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty. 
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stance  of  his  conversation  with  me  I  have 
this  moment  transmitted  to  Mr.  Dawson,4 
who  may  possibly  find  in  it  a  motive  suf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  prolong  for  some 
days  to  come  the  delay  of  the  Corvet;  but 
whither  it  does  or  not,  I  deem  the  conver- 
sation of  too  much  importance  to  neglect 
communicating  it  to  you,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  as 
well  as  yourself  I  know  will  make  a 
proper  and  discreet  use  of  it. 

The  Person  on  this  second  visit  intro- 
duced himself  the  subject  of  the  Treaty 
by  expressing  much  surprise  "that  the 
Maryland  should  be  sent  away  without 
the  decission  of  his  Government  on  the 
ratification  of  that  Instrument^  "]  He  said 
"that  there  had  been  no  delay  either  un- 
necessary or  extraordinary  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Commission  in  preparing  the 
question  of  ratification  for  the  decission  of 
the  first  Consul,  for  that  it  was  not  more 
than  fifteen  since  Mr.  Murray  had  brought 
the  subject  formally  before  them,  and  not 
above  eight  days  since  forms  had  been 
settled  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  proceed  in  the  business;  that  they  did 
immediately  afterwards  make  a  Report, 
and  had  since  five  or  six  days  submitted 
said  Report  to  the  first  Consul.  He  added 
that  he  was  very  sure  the  decission  of  the 
first  Consul  would  be  promulgated  in  five 
or  six  days,  and  perhaps  in  substance  more 
favorable,  he  owned,  than  he  thought  my 
Government  had  a  right  to  expect,  be- 
cause, he  observed,  of  his  extreme  prede- 
lection  in  favor  of  Americans,  and  lastly, 

*  John  Dawson,  member  of  Congress  and  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republican,  was  dispatched  by  President  Jef- 
ferson on  the  corvette  Maryland  to  return  the  treaty 
and  its  provisos  to  France  in  May,  1801.  William 
Vans  Murray,  who  with  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  W. 
R.  Davie  served  as  the  U.  S.  commission,  was  piqued 
by  Dawson's  officious  attitude  (see  W.  C.  Ford,  ed., 
"Letters  of  William  Vans  Murray  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  1797-1803,"  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Historical  Association,  19 12,  pp.  697-699). 


because,  in  case  of  that  decission  being  a 
favorable  one,  he  conceived  that  nothing 
short  of  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  States  to  any  claim  of  Indemnity,  for 
losses  sustained  by  their  Commerce  and 
already  adjudged  by  the  Tribunals  of 
France,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  their  agreeing  with  us  to  a  dis- 
solution of  former  Treaties,  and  more  es- 
pecially for  their  abandonment  of  the 
garrantee,  which  those  treaties  stipulated 
of  their  Islands. — ["]  On  my  asking  if 
he  really  believed  that  the  Commission 
had  suggested  no  other  point  of  difficulty 
than  that  resulting  from  the  decission  of 
the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  2d.  Article  af 
the  Treaty.  He  answered  "that  I  might 
pledge  my  own  and  his  honor  they  had 
not."  Do  you  really  believe  that  no  other 
view  or  motive  can  operate  on  the  decis- 
sion of  the  first  Consul?  None  possibly, 
he  again  most  solemnly  declared. 

Thus  ended,  my  dear  Sir,  all  that  ap- 
pears to  me  worth  repeating  in  this  short 

conversation  of  Mr.  it  may  add  a 

little  to  the  view  afforded  by  Mr.  Dawson 
of  the  actual  state  of  Mr.  Murrays  mission, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to  offer 
it  for  Mr.  Madisons  perusal,  and  through 
you  because  I  have  an  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  your  delicacy  and  prudence,  and 
that  you  will  have  so  much  useful  and 
good  information  to  offer  with  it. 

Fulwar  Skipwith 

Puteaux 

27  June.  1 801. 

I  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  moral  char- 
acter; you  are  enough  acquainted  with 
that  to  know  how  to  weigh  the  for  & 
against  of  what  he  has  said,  the  one  fairly 
against  the  other. 

I  need  not  recommend  to  your  particular 
the  several  papers  I  committed  to  your 
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charge.   I  inclose  a  letter  which  belonged 
to  those  of  Broome5 

The  diverse  nature  of  the  papers 
makes  it  difficult  to  trace  Purviance's 
career  from  1796  until  he  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington about  1818.  For  a  part  of  the 
late  1790's  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
southern  France  for  his  health.  Most 
of  1801  and  1802  he  spent  in  the  United 
States  trying  to  renew  his  affiliation 
with  the  diplomatic  service.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  probably  through  the 
good  offices  of  Monroe  and  William 
Short,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation in  London  from  1804  to  18 10. 
In  this  capacity  he  received  more  cor- 
respondence from  Monroe  concerning 
diplomatic  activities,  the  forwarding  of 
dispatches,  the  management  of  Mon- 
roe's personal  affairs,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  William  Pinckney  as  U.  S.  Am- 
bassador to  England  in  1806.  There 
are  also  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
between  1804  and  1820  by  the  Ameri- 
can painter,  lohn  Vanderlyn,  asking 
Purviance  to  handle  certain  business 
transactions  for  him.  The  following 
portions  of  one  of  these  letters  reflect 
the  financial  difficulties  which  Vander- 
lyn was  experiencing  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  progress  of  his  work,  and  his 
opinion  of  lohn  Trumbull: 


Dear  Sir 


New  York  July  16th  1820 


Since  my  return  from  Washtn  &  Philada 
my  labors  have  been  almost  wholly  unpro- 
ductive; 3  weeks  of  my  time  were  devoted 
to  retouching  or  repainting  my  Versailles 

B  Efforts  to  identify  this  person  have  so  far  been 
unsuccessful.  The  Division  of  State  Department 
Archives  of  the  National  Archives  reports  that  the 
consular  dispatches  from  Paris  and  Havre  between 
1798  and  1805  mention  no  such  name. 


which  yealded  me  nothing,  as  well  as  at- 
tending to  the  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment, after  which  I  engaged  in  my  large 
portraits  for  the  Corporation,  but  in  this 
I  have  been  interrupted  at  times  with  other 
small  works  to  procure  means  for  small 
daily  expenses —  I  have  two  head  por- 
traits now  in  hand,  one  is  for  one  of  my 
Subscriber  to  the  Rotunda6  &  of  course 
only  serves  to  pay  of  an  obligation,  and 
the  other  is  not  a  lucrative  affair,  such 
works  just  now  are  onerous  to  me,  situ- 
ated as  I  am  without  receiving  a  cent  from 
the  exhibition,  which  is  now  wholly  re- 
served for  the  creditors  of  the  building — 
I  depend  altogether  upon  portrait  painting 
&  owing  to  the  circumstances  before  men- 
tioned I  have  been  extremely  straitened  in 
my  means  to  support  myself  &  lend  some 
succor  to  an  aged  relative  up  the  River. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  through  with  the 
Portrait  of  Jackson  in  a  fortnight,  which 
I  trust  will  relieve  me  from  present  em- 
barrassments, and  give  me  a  start. 
****** 

In  the  success  of  the  exhibition  of  Ver- 
sailles I  have  been  much  disappointed;  the 
receipts  of  it  for  this  month  or  two  past 
have  not  avaraged  more  than  $40.  pr. 
week,  which  in  this  season  ought  to  have 
been  nearly  that  sum  pr.  day —  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  whole  year  past  did  not 
amount  to  $1500.  All  my  exertions,  in  ad- 
vertisements, &  occasional  discriptions  & 
encomiums  made  by  some  of  my  friends 
in  favor  of  the  Painting,  will  not  serve  to 
draw  the  public,  or  excite  their  curiosity. 
It  is  visited  now  adays  mosdy  by  travellers 
from  the  South  &  eastward;  all  agree  as  to 
its  beauty  &  excellence  as  a  painting,  from 
what  I  learn  its  prospect  of  success  will  be 
better  in  any  other  City.  I  propose  sending 

9  A  building  erected  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York, 
in  which  were  exhibited  his  panoramas  of  Paris,  Ver- 
sailles, Athens,  and  Mexico. 
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it  to  Philad3  in  the  fall,  &  from  there  to 
Charleston  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  I 
shall  attend  to  the  exhibiting  it  myself  in 
these  places.  It  is  the  prospect  which  this 
project  now  holds  out  to  me  that  supports 
&  consoles  me  in  part,  I  shall  probably 
push  my  tour  on  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 
&  return  here  in  the  Spring,  all  in  the 
flattering  hope  of  being  able  to  realize  a 
few  thousand  dolls.  to  liquidate  my  debts 
&  releave  my  establishment  which  in  any 
other  country  all  circumstances  considered 
would  I  am  persuaded  not  be  suffered  to 
languish,  nor  its  founder  to  be  left  to 
struggle  and  almost  sink  under  difficulties 
&  discouragements.  The  Jealousy  &  little 
intrigue  &  machanations  of  some  of  my 
Conjrers  here  has  I  am  convenced  oper- 
ated against  the  success  of  the  Rotunda — 
A  few  days  after  my  return  here  from 
Washtn  I  learnt  that  my  worthy  Colligue 
Trumbul  had  called  on  the  Trustees  of 
the  Rotunda  to  make  proposals  to  pur- 
chase the  building  to  make  it  his  painting 
room,  (as  he  pretended,)  understanding 
the  building  was  laboring  under  incum- 
berances;  he  however  meet  with  no  en- 
couragement—  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
many  instances  of  his  liberality  towards 
his  fellow  Artists. 

His  second  picture  for  Congress  is  now 
exhibiting  here  at  Washtn  Hall —  I  saw  it 
the  other  day  &  don't  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  poor  picture,  it  will  never  rep- 
resent advantageously  the  state  of  the  arts, 
of  the  present  day  with  posterity.  It  is  a 
stiff,  insipid  &  uninteresting  representa- 
tion of  the  event,  without  any  expression, 
like  its  predecessor  now  at  Washtn  nor  any 
beauty  of  colour  or  effect  neither — but 
they  are  all  national  subjects  and  altho'  he 
is  so  liberally  paid  by  Government  still  so 
anxious  is  he  to  turn  to  his  account  the 
exhibition  thereof  that  the  picture  is  also 
shewn  in  the  evening  by  candle  or  lamp- 


light, which  is  more  than  Puff  here  will 
do,  knowing  that  oil  painting  is  not  cal- 
culated nor  intended  for  evening  exhibi- 
tion &  the  days  are  long  enough  to  allow 
those  who  have  any  curiosity  to  see  it  by 
day  light,  but  when  money  is  the  object, 
all  these  considerations  are  put  aside,  any- 
thing to  enable  one  now  adays  to  live  in 
high  rank  &  style. 

I  remain  yours  truly  &c — 
Jn°.  Vanderlyn 
Mr  J.  H.  Purviance 

The  presence  of  a  number  of  docu- 
ments connected  with  diplomatic  inci- 
dents seems  to  indicate  that  Purviance 
was  connected  with  the  foreign  service 
in  some  capacity  through  1817.  Just 
what  this  was  is  never  definitely  indi- 
cated, but  he  seems  to  have  travelled 
frequently  between  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France.  The  documents 
from  this  period  are  especially  interest- 
ing, though  often  their  presence  in  the 
collection  is  inexplicable.  One,  a  copy, 
is  addressed  by  Joseph  Lakanal  to  an 
unnamed  royal  personage,  perhaps 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  urges  him  to  as- 
sert himself  as  ruler  of  Spain,  and  to 
grant  to  Lakanal  "a  Spanish  distinc- 
tion." Another,  probably  related  to  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  mentions  the  restora- 
tion of  deserting  seamen.  In  a  French 
document,  dated  simply  "1815,"  Bon 
Adrien  Jeannot  de  Moncey,  Due  de 
Conegliano,  explains  his  refusal  to  serve 
on  the  committee  trying  Marshal  Ney, 
and  gives  his  recommendations  con- 
cerning France's  foreign  policy. 

For  the  period  of  Purviance's  connec- 
tion with  the  office  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, there  are  documents  concerning 
Brazilian-Russian  diplomatic  relations, 
and  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  boundaries 
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of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  as  they  af- 
fected the  Florida  territory. 

Although  John  Henry  Purviance 
died  a  bachelor,  he  took  great  interest 
in  his  sister's  son,  Edward  H.  Cour- 
tenay,  obtaining  for  him  in  1817  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Young  Courtenay  en- 
joyed his  cadet  years,  and  wrote  often 
and  enthusiastically  of  life  and  activi- 
ties at  West  Point.  On  the  strength  of 
his  brilliant  record  as  a  student,  he  was 
offered  upon  graduation  (1821)  a 
teaching  position  in  the  Philosophical 
Department.  The  following  letter 
shows  him  as  a  conscientious  young 
instructor: 

United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point  December  30th  1821 — 
Dear  David 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  Ins*  on 
Thursday  &  in  conformity  to  your  request 
will  give  you  some  account  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances which  have  occured  at  the 
Academy,  together  with  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  wish  a  change  in  Situation. 
The  commencement  of  the  riot  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  confinement  of  Cadets 
Mounger,  Gibbs,  and  Cox,7  who  had  been 
convicted  of  playing  Cards,  &  disorderly 
Conduct.  The  above  mentioned  Persons, 
had  been  arrested,  and  ordered  to  remain 
in  Phillips  Town,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river,  but  regardless  of  their  arrest  they 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Point;  here, 
they  were  immediately  seized  but  Gibbs 
alone  was  kept,  the  others  having  found 
means  to  effect  their  escape;  he  was  im- 
mediately put  in  close  confinement,  but 

7  Elijah  C.  Mounger,  appointed  from  Georgia, 
John  D.  Gibbs,  appointed  from  Delaware,  and  John 
B.  Cox,  appointed  from  Tennessee.  They  were  tried 
by  a  General  Court  Martial  that  was  convened  on 
November  8,  1821.  This  information  was  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Records  Office  of 
the  National  Archives. 


was  soon  after  released  &  conveyed  across 
the  river;  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  the 
most  rebellious  Cadets,  had  formed  a  plan 
to  attack  the  Guard  house  &  release  Gibbs, 
they  being  ignorant  of  his  removal,  this 
plan  was  but  partly  carried  in  effect,  they 
appeared  before  the  Guard  House,  &  after 
behaving  in  a  most  disgraceful  &  cowardly 
manner,  retired,  leaving  several  muskets 
on  the  Ground,  that  they  might  be  less 
impeded  in  their  expeditious  retreat —  on 
the  following  night  they  again  returned 
to  the  Post,  &  Gibbs,  &  Cox  were  taken, 
but  unfortunately  they  escaped;  a  guard 
was  then  sent  for  them,  &  they  were 
brought  once  more  to  the  Point.  Mounger 
again  made  his  escape  by  presenting  a  pis- 
tol to  one  of  the  Guard,  who  was  un- 
armed; the  other  two  were  kept  in  con- 
finement for  some  time,  but  are  now  re- 
leased.—  A  court  of  inquiry  has  since  been 
ordered  by  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
mutinous  attack  on  the  Guard  House, 
and  a  few  of  those  engaged  have  been 
discover'd.  Twenty  five  of  the  Cadets 
who  were  summoned  as  witnesses,  refused 
to  give  testimony  before  the  Court; — the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  President  but  his  decision 
has  not  yet  been  made  known.  You  must 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  martial 
Law  to  know,  that  breach  of  arrest  is  a 
crime  of  the  first  order,  &  I  assure  you 
that  it  has  surprised  me  greatly,  to  find 
so  many  Cadets  willing  to  support  Persons 
who  had  behaved  in  so  disgraceful  a  man- 
ner— I  am  much  at  a  loss,  to  conjecture 
what  measures  will  be  adopted  by  Mr 
Monroe  in  the  case  of  those  who  refused 
to  give  evidence;  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  merit  dismission,  equally  as  well,  as 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  affair — 
I  am  sorry  to  state  that  some  of  the  most 
respectable  cadets  have  been  implicated; 
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R.  G.  Wirt,  the  son  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  one  of  the  ringleaders  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  said  nothing  relative  to 
the  affair  being  in  hopes  that  it  would  not 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Point,  but 
as  this  was  impossible,  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  a  full  statement  of  facts — 

My  reasons  for  wishing  to  leave  the 
Point  are  the  following;  Ist,  A  desire  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  my  profession,  which  knowledge 
can  only  be  acquired  by  being  present  at, 
&  assisting  in,  the  construction  of  works 
of  Fortification.  2nd,  The  Courts  Martial 
which  are  instituted  for  the  trial  &  punish- 
ment of  Cadets,  are  composed  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Post,  and  as  their  offences  are 
very  numerous,  &  the  punishments  some- 
times severe  it  becomes  a  very  disagreeable 
duty.  3rd,  The  life  which  I  at  present  lead 
is  rather  too  inactive  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
health,  &  as  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
is  considerably  retrenched,  I  feel  much 
more  at  a  loss  for  amusement  than  when 
I  was  a  Cadet —  4th  Should  I  leave  this 
place,  my  wish  would  be,  to  be  attached  to 
the  board  of  Engineers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi  &  Ohio 
rivers,  but  if  I  do  not  succede  in  that,  I 
would  probably  be  stationed  at  the  Forti- 
fication which  is  now  constructing  in 
Delaware  Bay,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mother  yesterday  advising  me  to  act  ac- 
cording to  my  own  wish,  in  this  Momen- 
tous Affair,  &  I  have  determined,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  remain  satisfied 
for  the  present,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  will  be  better  able  to  determine  what 
mode  of  conduct  it  is  best  to  adopt — 
Great  preparations  are  now  making  for  a 
Ball  to  be  given  on  the  Ist  of  January,  but 
as  I  am  [by  no]  means,  well  versed  in  the 
Science  of  "Toeology,"  (as  Pindar  terms 
it,)  [I]  shall  not  attend —  I  spent  Christ- 
mas very  agreably,  at  Watervliet,  at  which 


place  several  of  my  former  Classmates  are 
now  Stationed; —  On  my  return  to  the 
Point,  I  was  overturned,  together  with 
Four  other  Persons,  by  the  overthrow  of 
a  Sleigh,  but  fortunately  received  no  in- 
jury— 

As  I  have  already  exceeded  my  usual 
Bounds,  I  must  beg  leave  to  retire — 

Your  Affec*  Brother 

E  H  Courtenay 
L*  Corps.  Engineers 
Ll  E.  H.  Courtenay  is  unable  to  express 
the  high  degree  of  satisfaction  which  he 
felt,  by  the  honor  confer 'd  upon  him  by 
Jno  Wm  Thompson  Esqr.  &  would  hum- 
bly solicit  that  his  most  Profound  Re- 
spects be  accepted  in  Return — 

Courtenay  continued  in  this  and 
other  teaching  positions  until  1842, 
when  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
His  career  there  was  successful  if  not 
particularly  eventful.  One  of  its  most 
interesting  aspects  was  his  association 
with  William  Holmes  McGuffey,  a  fel- 
low faculty  member  and  husband  of 
Courtenay 's  sister-in-law. 

Approximately  the  last  half  of  the 
collection  is  composed  of  the  papers  of 
the  descendants  of  Edward  H.  Cour- 
tenay and  his  brother,  none  of  whom 
achieved  any  remarkable  distinction. 
Some  of  them  fought  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  war  letters  are  almost  totally  lack- 
ing. For  the  postwar  years,  however, 
there  are  many  records  of  the  5th  Mary- 
land Regiment  Veteran  Corps  and  of 
the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  in  both  of  which  organiza- 
tions A.  D.  B.  Courtenay,  son  of  Ed- 
ward H.,  was  an  officer.  Throughout 
the  collection  are  numerous  papers  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
various  members  of  the  family. 


THE  HENRY  BELLAMANN  DANTE  COLLECTION 

Allan  H.  Gilbert 


AS  MAY  be  inferred  from  some  of 
„  his  poems,  the  late  Henry  Bella- 
mann  spent  much  of  his  life  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  Dean  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Chicora  College  in  Columbia. 
When  he  passed  from  the  state  where 
he  had  worked  so  long  to  more  evi- 
dent opportunities  in  the  region  of 
New  York,  he  did  not  forget  the  South. 
His  keen  perception  of  the  needs  of 
our  part  of  the  country  cannot  be  bet- 
ter expressed  than  by  his  wish  that  his 
Dante  Collection  should  go  to  some 
Southern  institution.  This  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  a  belief  that  nothing 
could  aid  us  more  than  opportunity  for 
contact  with  the  great  cultures  of  the 
past  as  represented  by  one  of  its  master 
spirits.  Mr.  Bellamann  shows  in  his 
novels  that  he  knew  well  enough  that 
economic  matters  are  important,  but  in 
them  he  indicates  too  what  his  Dante 
Collection  expresses,  that  the  realities 
of  life  appear  clearest  in  the  words  of  a 
great  poet.  What  better  gift  could  we 
have  than  the  poem  of  Dante  ? 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Bella- 
mann had  not  selected  the  Southern 
institution  to  which  he  would  offer  his 
books.  Mrs.  Bellamann  put  the  deci- 
sion into  the  hands  of  her  husband's 
devoted  friend,  Mr.  James  Thornton 
Gittman  of  Columbia,  the  South's  best- 
known  bookseller.  It  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Gittman's  attention  by  Dr.  Broadus 
Seigler  that  the  Duke  University  Press 
had  published  one  of  the  volumes  in- 
cluded in  the  collection,  Dante's  Con- 
ception of  Justice,  by  Allan  H.  Gilbert, 
one  of  the  Duke  faculty.    Thereupon 


Mr.  Gittman  offered  the  collection  to 
Duke  University.  Mr.  Breedlove,  the 
Librarian,  was  happy  to  accept  it.  It 
has  now  been  put  on  shelves  ready  for 
cataloguing. 

In  addition  to  the  books  there  is  a 
large  bronze  bust  of  Dante.  The  three 
hundred  volumes  could  hardly  have 
been  better  chosen  to  fit  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  University.  There  are 
many  English  translations  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy;  among  them  is  the  ex- 
cellent and  attractive  version  by  Court- 
ney Langdon  and  that  by  Lawrence 
Binyon.  There  are  also  translations 
into  German  and  into  French.  There 
are  many  books  that  fit  the  more  seri- 
ous needs  of  the  University,  for  Mr. 
Bellamann  knew  Dante's  language  and 
was  well  aware  of  the  enormous  labor 
that  had  been  spent  on  the  "sacred 
poem."  There  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
Dante  Collection  at  Cornell  University 
— the  finest  Dante  bibliography  in  the 
world.  The  splendid  volumes  in  which 
the  English  Dante  scholar,  Lord  Ver- 
non, reproduced  the  first  four  editions 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  appear  in  two 
copies.  There  is  a  facsimile  of  a  fa- 
mous manuscript,  the  Codice  Trivul- 
ziano.  Three  large  volumes  give  the 
annotations  of  Francesco  da  Buti,  the 
first  Italian  commentator.  The  oldest 
book  in  the  collection  is  the  fine  illus- 
trated edition  with  Landino's  notes 
printed  at  Venice  in  1564.  Here  are  the 
six  volumes  of  Lord  Vernon's  Read- 
ings, Moore's  Contributions  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy,   Blanc's     Vocabolario    Dantesco,. 


Henry  Bellamann,  1882-1945. 
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Scartazzini's  Enciclopcdia  Dantesca, 
Toynbee's  Dictionary  and  Dante  Stud- 
ies and  Researches,  and  Wittc's  Dante 
Forschungen.  Illustrated  books  arc  the 
edition  of  Conrado,  Flaxman's  Illustra- 
tions, and  Mather's  Portraits.  An  im- 
portant edition  is  that  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1865  as  by  Philalethes,  the 
Lover  of  Truth.  This  is  the  pseudo- 
nym of  John,  King  of  Saxony  from 
1854  to  1873,  one  of  the  few  kings  who 
are  known  as  scholars.  Other  editions 
are  those  of  Butler,  Torraca,  Plumptre, 
and  Scartazzini.  Such  volumes  testify 
to  the  solidity  of  Mr.  Bellamann's  in- 
terests and  assure  one  that  the  transla- 
tion of  Dante  mentioned  in  the  brief 
biographical  accounts  in  his  novels 
would  have  shown  the  scholar's  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  the  poet's  taste.  Mrs. 
Bellamann  expects  to  add  to  the  col- 
lection the  manuscripts  of  this  incom- 
plete translation. 

With  such  evidence  of  the  donor's 
interests,  the  question  how  directly 
Dante  appears  in  his  writings  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  found  as  an  unseen  back- 
ground of  thought  and  a  canon  of  art 
rather  than  directly.  This  is  especially 
proper  in  the  novels  dealing  with  Mis- 
souri. Dante  hardly  has  an  obvious 
place  in  King's  Row,  The  Richest 
Woman  in  Town,  and  Floods  of 
Spring;    the    books    Peter    Kettering 


bought  in  St.  Louis  might  have  in- 
cluded the  Comedy,  but  we  are  not 
told.  The  different  tone  of  Victoria 
Grandolet,  however,  makes  it  fitting 
that  one  of  the  chapters  should  begin: 
"'A  Limbo  of  Indecision'  .  .  .  Indeci- 
sion, chronic  indecision,  was  a  hover- 
ing between  two  realities,  as  neutral 
and  as  gray  as  Dante's  contemptible 
vestibule  to  hell."  Even  in  Mr.  Bella- 
mann's verse  there  is  little  direct  rem- 
iniscence of  Dante.  The  name  poem 
of  The  Upward  Pass  has  as  its  motto 
"Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra 
vita,"  and  the  Notations  from  a  Music 
Masters  Notebook  has  the  lines  de- 
scriptive of  a  pupil: 

You  have  the  line  of  cheek  and  chin 
and  dark  fanatic  eyes 
so  often  seen  in  quaindy  drawn 
mediaeval  heads. 

They  lived  in  little  cities 
walled  from  the  wilderness, 
knew  God  and  the  saints 
through  Dante's  bitter  speech 
and  Savonarola's  threats. 

You  live,  walled  tight, 

in  Orangeburg, 

know  God  from  the  harsh  echo 

of  outworn  creeds — 

burnt  out  cinders  of  Savonarola's  fire, 

backwash  of  Dante's  hell. 


GIFTS 


ATa  recent  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
±\.  tive  Committee  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library,  a  classified  list  of  members 
was  presented.  This  list,  which  will 
be  completed  and  published  in  Decem- 
ber, shows  that  the  organization  now 
has  fifty-three  members,  twenty-two 
sustaining  members,  twelve  contribut- 
ing members,  eleven  sponsors,  and  six- 
teen patrons — a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen.  We  are  most  grateful 
for  the  contributions  made  to  the  li- 
brary by  these  members.  The  follow- 
ing notes  deal  with  gifts  and  services 
of  general  interest  and  exceptional 
value;  beyond  these  we  have  space  only 
to  mention  a  few  outstanding  contribu- 
tions: the  generous  gifts  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Flowers  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Spears  to  the  Flow- 
ers Collection;  a  large  number  of  books 
on  civil  law,  donated  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Van  Blarcom  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey; 
a  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  relating  to  Far  Eastern  af- 
fairs, presented  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Paul  K.  Clyde;  New  England  mate- 
rials, given  by  Miss  Louise  Hall;  twen- 
ty-two volumes  of  The  Sunday  Maga- 
zine, given  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Leary;  and  a  generous  monetary 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Friends,  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Dalton.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Paton,  Jr.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, we  express  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  support  they  have  accorded  to 
the  Ministers'  Loan  Library  from  its 
beginning. 

FROM  OVERSEAS 

IN  February,  1945,  a  member  of  the 
Library  Council  addressed  a  letter 
to  Captain  William  D.  McCain  (Ph.D., 


1935),  then  somewhere  in  Italy,  in- 
quiring whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  assist  the  Duke  University  Library 
in  acquiring  materials  published  in 
Italy  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Captain  McCain  promptly  offered  his 
aid,  and  the  library  not  only  commis- 
sioned him  to  purchase  widely  in 
Italian  wartime  publications,  but  also 
supplied  him  with  lists  of  desired  titles 
of  an  earlier  date.  He  carried  on  the 
work  with  great  diligence  and  judg- 
ment, though  faced  by  such  problems 
as  inflated  prices  in  the  Italian  book- 
market  and  an  acute  shortage  of  pack- 
ing materials.  By  September  of  1945, 
shortly  before  his  return  to  America, 
Captain  McCain  had  dispatched  to  the 
library  one  hundred  and  one  packages, 
representing  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  acquisitions 
thus  made  included  many  long-desired 
titles,  among  them  the  superb  com- 
pilation of  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum 
Italicarum  Scriptores  raccolta  degli 
Storici  Itdiani  dal  Cinquecento  al  Mil- 
lecinquecento. 

The  most  valuable  materials  secured 
by  Captain  McCain,  however,  are  those 
representing  Italy  at  war.  Through 
his  efforts  Duke  University  Library 
now  possesses  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical materials  which  afford  a  splen- 
did picture  of  the  Italian  corporative 
state  under  wartime  conditions.  These 
materials  include  statutes,  decrees,  and 
other  documents  issued  both  by  Mus- 
solini's old  government  and  by  the  new 
government  which  he  set  up  in  north- 
ern Italy  in  1943.  A  vast  amount  of 
ephemeral  propagandistic  material — 
posters,  broadsides,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, most  of  which  were  secured  at 
no  cost  to  the  library — supplies  insight 
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into  the  means  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  directing  popular  senti- 
ment. This  collection  as  a  whole  is, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  those  gathered 
by  one  or  two  official  governmental 
agencies,  probably  the  best  in  the 
United  States. 

Captain  McCain  has  returned  to  ci- 
vilian life  and  to  his  former  post  as 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  State  of  Mississippi.  The 
library  has  still  another  diligent  friend 
abroad.  Lt.  David  L.  Cozart  ('38), 
now  stationed  in  Berlin,  forwarded  to 
the  library  several  months  ago  a  col- 
lection of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  German  Labor  Front.  More  re- 
cently he  has  sent  still  other  materials, 
including  a  number  of  publications  on 
the  military,  political,  and  educational 
affairs  of  the  National  Socialist  party, 
some  pre-war,  others  dating  from  the 
war  period.  These  supplement  excel- 
lently the  library's  previous  holdings  in 
Nazi  materials  and  constitute  a  valu- 
able and  useful  acquisition. 

To  Dr.  McCain  and  to  Lt.  Cozart  go 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Library  and  of  the  organization  of 
its  Friends. 

TOBACCO 

THE  many  rare  and  unique  vol- 
umes on  tobacco  which  have  been 
presented  to  Duke  University  Library 
by  Mr.  George  Arents  have  been  com- 
mented upon  in  previous  issues  of 
Library  Notes.  Of  all  Mr.  Arents' 
generous  gifts,  however,  none  is  equal 
in  value,  for  research  purposes,  to  one 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  men- 
tioned :  the  magnificent  file  of  the  trade 
journal  Tobacco  (no  volumes),  which 


he    presented    to    the    library    several 
months  ago. 

Started  in  New  York  in  1886,  the 
journal  has  since  been  issued  weekly. 
In  the  first  months  of  its  existence,  To- 
bacco contained  little  relative  to  the 
tobacco  industry  of  the  Southern  states, 
but  gave  chief  emphasis  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  tobacco  in  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  With 
the  development  of  the  cigarette  ma- 
chine, however,  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  paper  began  shifting  southward. 
During  the  1890's  especially,  the  issues 
of  Tobacco  contained  perhaps  the  most 
direct  and  most  valuable  information 
to  be  found  on  such  items  as  the  im- 
provement of  the  cigarette  machine,  the 
development  and  adaptation  of  the 
sliding  box  for  use  in  packing  ciga- 
rettes, and  the  sales  and  advertising 
methods  of  leading  manufacturers,  to- 
gether with  many  suggestive  references 
to  the  great  amount  of  speculation  in 
leaf  tobacco  in  the  South.  Soon  after 
1900,  the  editors  supported  the  small 
manufacturers  and  joined  in  the  great 
hue  and  cry  against  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  or  the  trust,  as  it  was 
generally  known.  With  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany in  191 1,  the  editors  of  Tobacco 
began  catering  to  warehousemen  and 
leaf  dealers  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia.  During  the  struggle  of 
that  group  against  the  cooperative  sale 
of  leaf  tobacco  by  farmers  in  the  1920's, 
the  pages  of  Tobacco  became  an  open 
forum  for  the  use  of  warehousemen, 
leaf  dealers,  and  pinhookers.  With  the 
farmers  safely  defeated  and  the  cost  of 
cultivating  tobacco  below  the  sales 
price,  many  writers  in  Tobacco  wel- 
comed the  efforts  of  the  New  Deal  to 
improve  the  situation. 
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Included  in  the  pages  of  Tobacco, 
also,  there  is  abundant  information  on 
Wisconsin  tobacco,  Connecticut  tobac- 
co, Burley  tobacco,  Perique  tobacco, 
and  indeed  on  all  types  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign countries.  One  may  also  follow 
the  price  fluctuations  of  manufactured 
products  and  of  raw  leaf  of  all  types, 
or  read  sketches  of  the  lives  of  leaders 
in  the  tobacco  industry.  Trade  jour- 
nals of  this  kind  are  rarely  preserved 
in  any  degree  of  completeness,  and  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  this  periodical,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  material  it  con- 
tains, make  it  an  extremely  valuable 
acquisition  for  the  library. 

— Nannie  M.  Tilley 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Ernest  Risley  Eaton  of  New  York 
City,    an    excellent    William    Cullen 


Bryant  collection  has  been  placed  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Rare  Book  Room. 
Dr.  Eaton  has  loaned  this  collection  to 
the  library,  together  with  a  number 
of  old  medical  books,  in  the  name  of 
his  son,  Ensign  William  Mellon  Eaton 
('45),  who  is  now  serving  on  Guam. 
Dr.  Eaton  writes  that  he  and  his  son 
made  this  loan  as  an  expression  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices rendered  to  students  by  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  Duke  University. 

The  Bryant  collection  includes  not 
only  a  number  of  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth century  editions  of  the  poet's 
works  and  various  books  about  him, 
but  also  several  interesting  letters  writ- 
ten by  Bryant.  Dr.  Eaton's  generous 
act  in  making  these  materials  available 
for  use  by  Duke  students  and  faculty 
is  deeply  appreciated.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  an  exhibition  of  the  Bryant 
materials  in  the  near  future. 


DESIDERATA 


IN  the  April,  1946,  issue  of  College 
and  Research  Libraries  there  ap- 
pears a  list  of  the  ten  American  libra- 
ries which  possess  the  most  extensive 
collections  of  the  periodicals  indexed 
in  the  "New  York  University  Index  to 
Early  American  Periodical  Literature, 
1728-1870."  We  are  happy  to  note  that 
Duke  University  Library  appears 
among  the  ten;  the  library's  excellent 
periodical  collection  is  indeed  matter 
for  pride.  A  cursory  survey  of  our  files 
reveals,  however,  a  number  of  disturb- 
ing lacunae.  In  the  hope  that  friends 
of  the  library  may  be  willing  to  search 
attics  and  storerooms  in  an  attempt  to 
supply  our  needs,  we  here  publish  a  list 
of  issues  missing  from  our  files  of  cer- 
tain well-known  magazines,  English 
and  French  as  well  as  American. 

Academy  and  Literature.     London,   1-90 
(1869-1916). 
Missing:  Vols.  78  (1910);  82,  83  (1912). 
Ainsworth's    Magazine.     London,    1-26 
( 1 842-1 854). 
Missing:  Vols.  16-26  (1849-1854). 
The  Aldine:  The  Art  Journal  of  America. 
New  York,  1-9  (1868-1879). 
Missing:  Vols.  1-3,  9. 
The  American  Journal  of  Theology.  Chi- 
cago, 1-24  (1897-1920). 
Missing:  Vol.  13  (1909). 
The    Antiquary.     London,     1-51     (1880- 
1915). 
Missing:  Vols.  50  and  51. 
The     Edinburgh     Review.      London,     1 
(1802)- 
Missing:  Vols.  210,  215-219,  228,  230-237; 
also,  the  October  issue  of  vol.  212  (1910) 
and  the  July  issue  of  214  (1911). 


Flying  and  Popular  Aviation.    Chicago,  1 

Missing:  Vol.  6  (1930),  no.  5;  vol.  30 
(1942)  nos.  1-4,  6. 
The  Friend.  Philadelphia,  1  (1827)- 
Missing:  Vol.  99  (1926),  no.  45;  vol.  101 
(1927),  nos.  2,  14-52;  vol.  102,  nos.  1-20, 
22-25,  28-29,  31-52;  vol.  103,  nos.  1-9,  15, 
20. 

The  Islamic  Review.    Woking,  England, 

Missing:  Vols.  1-9;  vol.  11  (1923),  nos.  5, 

8,  10-12;  vol.  13  (1925),  nos.  7,  12;  vol. 

16  (1928),  nos.  2,  6-7;  vol.  17  (1929),  nos. 

5,  8,  12. 
Journal  of  Botany,  British  and  Foreign. 
London,  1  (1863)- 

Missing:  Vol.  63  (1925). 
Journal    of    Philosophy.     New    York,    1 
(1904)- 

Missing:  Vol.  1  (1904). 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.    Chicago,  1 
(1892)- 

Missing:  Vol.  5;  vol.  6,  no.  1;  vol.  11, 

no.  1. 
Living  Age.    Boston,  1-360  (1 844-1 941). 

Missing:  Vol.  225  (1900). 
Magazine  of  Art.    Washington,  1  (1909)- 

Missing:  Vols.  1-2,  4,  10-11,  15,  17. 
Mercure  de  France.   Paris,  1  (1890)- 

Missing:  Vols.  161-168. 
Modern  Philology.    Chicago,  1   (1903)- 

Missing:  Vol.  4  (1906-07),  except  no.  3. 
The  Monist.     Chicago,  1-46  (1890-1936). 

Missing:  Vols.  15,  16,  21-34. 
National  Mathematics  Magazine.    Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  1  (1926)- 

Missing:  Vols.  1-9. 
Natural  History.    New  York,  1  (1900)- 

Missing:  Vols.  1-19. 
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New  Masses.    New  York,  i  (1926)- 
Missing:  Vols.  1-23. 

New  Statesman  and  Nation.    London,  1 

km)- 

Missing:  Vols.  1-36  (1913-1930);  n.  s., 
vol.  21  (1941),  no.  525. 

New  Yor\  History.    New  York,  1  (1919)- 
Missing:  Vols.  4,  7-8. 

Niles'  Register.    Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia, 1-75  (1811-1842) 
Missing:  Vols.  65-75. 

Poet-Lore.     Philadelphia    and    Boston,    1 
(1889)- 
Missing:  Vols.  1-33. 


Social    Science     Review.      Chicago,     1 
(1927)- 

Missing:  Vol.  3  (1929),  no.  1. 
Tarheel  Banker.     (North  Carolina  Bank- 
ers Association.)  Raleigh,  1  (1922)- 

Missing:  Vol.  1 
Time.    New  York,  1  (1923)- 

Missing:  Vol.  1. 
Tobacco.    New  York,  1  (1886)- 

Missing:  Vols.  36-38;  vol.  56,  no.   13; 

vol.  64,  nos.  12-26;  vol.  68,  no.  25;  vol. 

78,  nos.  10-26;  vols.  79-82;  vol.  83,  nos. 

1-10;  vol.  87,  nos.   11-26;  vol.  88,  nos. 

1-10;  vol.  89,  nos.  11-26;  vol.  90,  nos.  1- 

10. 
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A  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

AS  stated  by  Miss  Oyler  in  the  De- 
k  cember,  1945,  issue  of  Library 
Notes,  lack  of  space  is  the  most  acute 
problem  which  faces  Duke  University 
Library  at  the  present  time.  So  crucial 
has  the  situation  become  that  there  is 
no  phase  of  activity  connected  with  the 
library  that  is  not  hampered  because  of 
it.  A  few  figures  may  help  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  handicap  resulting  there- 
from. 

According  to  carefully  compiled  sta- 
tistics, covering  periods  varying  from 
one  to  three  centuries  in  duration,  the 
average  college  library  doubles  its  hold- 
ings every  sixteen  years.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  record  of  Duke  University 
Library  far  exceeds  this  figure.  Begin- 
ning with  1924,  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  therein  was  doubled  the  first 
five  years,  redoubled  the  next  three 
years,  again  redoubled  the  next  nine 
years,  and  during  the  recent  war  period 
an  additional  ten  per  cent  has  been 
added.  Thus  instead  of  merely  dou- 
bling in  sixteen  years,  Duke  University 
Library  has  increased  over  eight-fold  in 
twenty-one  years — an  average  of  dou- 
bling every  seven  years  or  in  less  than 
half  of  the  usual  time. 

In  1924  Duke  University  Library 
ranked  39th  in  number  of  volumes 
among  university  libraries  of  the 
United  States;  at  present  its  rank  is 
15th. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  expan- 
sion of  an  undergraduate  library  to  one 
offering  material  for  graduate  research 
would  result  in  more  than  average 
growth,  but  this  development  is  not 


fully  accomplished  and  many  fields  of 
knowledge  have  been  but  barely  touch- 
ed upon  as  yet. 

Aside  from  lack  of  space  for  storage 
of  books,  quarters  for  their  use  are 
very  inadequate.  Carrels  for  graduate 
study  have  to  be  assigned  to  more  than 
one  student  per  semester.  Not  suffi- 
cient space  is  available  for  the  examina- 
tion of  documents,  manuscripts,  news- 
papers, films,  maps,  pamphlets,  and 
similar  material.  There  are  no  sound- 
proof rooms  for  the  mechanical  com- 
pilation of  statistical  tables  from  nu- 
merical records.  Lack  of  humidity  and 
temperature  controls  offers  a  serious 
menace  to  the  preservation  of  volumes 
both  in  the  rare  book  and  general  col- 
lections. Insufficient  space,  improper 
lighting  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  the 
resulting  poor  arrangement  of  activities 
under  present  conditions,  are  real  hand- 
icaps in  the  processing  of  newly  ac- 
quired materials.  An  entirely  new 
group  of  floor  plans  worked  out  on 
lines  fitted  to  modern  library  activities, 
furnishing  adequate  space  for  present 
needs  and  capable  of  necessary  future 
expansion,  is  the  logical  solution  to  the 
present  difficulty. 

In  his  recent  book,  The  Scholar  and 
the  Future  of  the  Research  Library, 
Mr.  Fremont  Rider  says:  "There  has 
always  existed  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  educational  effectiveness  of 
a  college  and  the  growth  of  its  library 
.  .  .  when  its  library  ceases  to  grow,  an 
educational  institution  dies." 

The  present  situation  is  exceedingly 
serious.  More  room  and  better  room 
is  the  need,  in  order  that  the  library 
may  offer  more  service  and  better  serv- 
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ice  to  an  active  and  growing  Univer- 
sity. 

— Mary  Wescott 

THE  STAFF  ASSOCIATION 

THE  Staff  Association  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  opened  its 
seventh  year  in  September,  1945,  with 
a  business  meeting  at  which  new  offi- 
cers were  elected.  In  October,  the  So- 
cial Committee,  with  Mary  Canada  and 
Marianna  Long  as  co-chairmen,  ar- 
ranged a  delightful  picnic  at  Gate  One 
of  Duke  Forest. 

In  revival  of  a  pre-war  custom,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  group  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Library  Staff 
Association  was  held  on  December  3 
in  the  Alumni  Room  of  the  East  Duke 
Building;  the  members  of  the  Library 
Council  were  invited  as  guests.  Dr. 
Harvie  Branscomb,  Dean  of  the  Duke 
Divinity  School,  spoke  on  "Library  De- 
velopment in  Brazil."  As  a  member  of 
a  commission  of  four  librarians,  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  consultation  with  the  State 
Department,  Dr.  Branscomb  spent  the 
summer  of  1945  in  Brazil.  The  com- 
mission, at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  Education,  had  undertaken 
to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Brazil  and  to  propose 
measures  for  its  reorganization.  After 
an  entertaining  account  of  his  experi- 
ences en  route  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dr. 
Branscomb  described  the  National  Li- 
brary, a  large  portion  of  which  was 
sent  to  Brazil  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Of  this 
collection,  the  greater  part  had  never 
been  catalogued  and  only  a  small  part 
catalogued  with  any  consistency.  Rare 
books  had  never  been  separated  from 
the  main  collection,  nor  had  any  policy 


regarding  their  special  care  been  put 
into  effect.  Dr.  Branscomb  concluded 
by  giving  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  committee  for  the  remedying  of 
these  and  other  defects. 

In  February,  the  annual  Staff  Bul- 
letin was  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  Publicity  Committee,  with  Mrs. 
Spears  Hix  as  chairman.  Plans  for 
cleaning  and  redecorating  the  staff 
room  in  the  general  library  are  now 
under  consideration  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

— Estelle  Ardrey 

BOOKPLATE  EXHIBITION 

THE  December  issue  of  Library 
Notes  ended  with  a  request  for 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a  book- 
plate exhibition.  A  number  of  friends 
have  responded  generously,  by  lending 
or  presenting  to  the  library  bookplates 
from  their  collections.  The  exhibition 
has  now  been  on  display  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  for  several  weeks.  It 
opens,  on  a  somewhat  incongruous 
note,  with  a  bookplate  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
loaned  by  Professor  Frank  de  Vyver. 
The  plates  of  famous  bibliophiles  fol- 
low: John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Robert 
Hoe,  the  Huths,  father  and  son,  and 
Horace  Walpole.  A  section  is  devoted 
to  armorial  plates,  a  group  of  which 
are  arranged  to  show  the  development 
of  the  various  styles  through  the  cen- 
turies. Another  section  deals  with  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  collectors  of 
medical  books,  including  the  plates  of 
Weir  Mitchell,  Charles  Chauncy,  John 
Hunter,  and  Harvey  Cushing.  The 
rare  bookplate  of  the  great  Philadelphia 
physician,  Benjamin  Rush,  was  loaned 
to  us,  as  were  most  of  the  other  pieces 
in  this  section,  by  Dr.  Josiah  Charles 
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Trent.  The  display  of  a  group  of  the 
small  leather  book-labels  known  as 
"etiquettes"  was  made  possible  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ehl- 
hardt.  Other  donors  were  Professor 
Thomas  H.  English  of  Emory  Univer- 
sity, Georgia,  and  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Stearns  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plates  on 
display  is  that  of  Robert  Southey,  en- 
graved by  Thomas  Bewick.  Eugene 
Field,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Austin 
Dobson,  Paul  Elmer  More,  and  Ed- 
mund Gosse  are  among  the  authors 
represented  by  their  plates. 

EXHIBITION  OF  RELIGIOUS 
PRINTING 

THE  first  Convocation  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  Duke  University 
was  held  in  mid-February.  For  the  oc- 
casion an  exhibition  of  current  religious 
literature  was  set  up  in  the  Divinity 
School  Library,  under  the  direction  of 
the  librarian,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ehlhardt. 
Twenty-three  leading  publishers  con- 
tributed to  the  exhibition,  which  con- 
sisted of  examples  of  religious  printing 
of  the  past  ten  years.  More  than  fifteen 
hundred  visitors,  from  throughout  the 
southeastern  states,  examined  the  dis- 
play. 

A  COLLECTORS'  CLUB 

IT  has  been  proposed  that  a  society 
of  book-collectors  be  established  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library.  This  organi- 
zation— the  working  title  has  been 
"The  Bookmen" — will  be  designed  to 
draw  together  the  bibliophiles  of  the 
university  community  on  the  basis  of 
their  common  enthusiasm;  the  primary 
purpose  of  "The  Bookmen"  will  be  to 
encourage  and  assist  students  interested 


either  in  the  building  up  of  personal 
libraries  or  in  the  collecting  of  books 
on  special  subjects.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  society  hold  monthly  meetings  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
as  the  physical  care  of  books,  the  choice 
of  editions,  bibliographical  "points," 
and  the  history  of  typography;  occa- 
sionally speakers  on  these  and  related 
topics  might  be  presented.  The  li- 
brary's exhibition  facilities  could  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society 
whenever  desired;  since  collecting  and 
exhibiting  go  hand-in-hand  many  in- 
teresting displays  might  well  result. 

Measures  for  putting  these  plans  into 
effect  will  be  undertaken  in  the  au- 
tumn; members  of  the  Friends  who  are 
interested  in  the  project  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  University 
Librarian. 

LIBRARY  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  publication  of  bibliographical 
aids  has  long  been  established  as 
a  legitimate  function  of  the  research 
library,  which  can  in  this  way  utilize 
its  resources  and  the  special  talents  of 
its  staff  to  render  service  to  other  in- 
stitutions and  to  scholars  beyond  the 
circle  of  its  immediate  patrons.  In  the 
past,  Duke  University  Library  has 
made  several  ventures  in  the  publishing 
field.  The  Du\e  University  Library 
Bulletin  which  appeared  from  1929  un- 
til 1933,  contained  a  "Check  List  of  the 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  Library,"  com- 
piled by  Richard  C.  Pettigrew,  and  the 
"Letters  of  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  to 
Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,"  edited  by  Rosa 
Pendleton  Chiles.  A  Checklist  of 
United  States  Newspapers  .  .  .  in  the 
General  Library,  compiled  by  Mary 
Wescott  and  Allene  Ramage,  was  pub- 
lished in  1932;  it  was  everywhere  well 
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received  and  numerous  testimonials  to 
its  value  have  come  to  our  notice. 
More  recently,  the  catalogue  of  the 
Trent  Whitman  Collection,  published 
by  the  library  in  1945,  has  been  well 
reviewed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Library 
Council  a  committee  presented  a  report 
on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  li- 
brary publication,  stating: 

that  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
certain  types  of  material  facilitate  the  li- 
brary's service  to  its  readers,  improve  the 
training  of  the  staff  members  and  stimu- 
late them  professionally,  contribute  to  re- 
search and  learning  wherever  the  publica- 
tions may  reach,  and  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  University. 


The  report  described  "checklists,  bib- 
liographies (preferably  critical),  edited 
manuscripts,  and  edited  printed  texts" 
as  most  suitable  for  library  publication 
and  proposed  several  specific  under- 
takings, including  checklists  of  the  li- 
brary's Confederate  imprints  and  of  its 
foreign  newspapers;  members  of  the 
staff  have  for  some  years  been  working 
on  both  these  projects.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  Library  Council 
approve  the  active  promotion  of  a  pub- 
lishing program  by  the  library,  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  purpose,  and  ap- 
point an  editorial  board  for  the  direc- 
tion of  such  activities.  These  recom- 
mendations were  favorably  received  by 
the  Council. 
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